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THE FRENCH ARMY ON CAMPAIGN: 


AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR OPERATIONS IN MOROCCO. 


BY E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘PORT ARTHUR: THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION.’ 


IT is long since there has 
been an opportunity of follow- 
ing a French army on active 
service, and therefore consider- 
able interest attaches to their 
operations against the Arabs 
round Casa Blanca, which may 
throw some light on the con- 
dition of their military forces, 
and perhaps give some clue as 
to how France would fare in a 
European war. 

The troops in Morocco do 
not belong to the Conscription 
Army of France, with the 
exception of two batteries 
of artillery, the squadron of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, and two 
companies of engineers. They 
consist of colonial troops, espe- 
cially raised for service in 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tonkin, ac- 
climatised to Northern Africa, 
and accustomed toactive service 
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or to conditions approximating 
it very closely; therefore it may 
be argued that their conduct 
in camp and in the field is no 
criterion of the condition of the 
Conscription Army of France 
proper, or of the spirit which 
animates it. But making due 
allowance for this, the divis- 
ions of a great army trained 
under a common system by 
officers of the same school and 
with similar traditions cannot 
vary to any great extent; and 
the conduct and spirit of the 
troops in Northern Africa are 
likely to reflect with fair accu- 
racy the condition and esprit 
de corps of the camps on the 
German Frontier. The officers 
of France’s colonial forces are 
drawn from different branches 
of her army, and thus their 
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2 The French Army on Campaign : 


camp and in face of the enemy, 
may be taken as typical of the 
whole corps of French officers. 

The army of Casa Blanca is 
one of the most picturesque 
that has ever taken the field, 
and seldom has a general had 
under his command represent- 
atives of so many different 
nationalities and creeds. The 
cavalry is made up of a squad- 
ron of Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
who are Frenchmen recruited 
in Algeria, and who serve their 
term of service either in the 
Chasseurs or Zouaves; one 
squadron of Spahis, who are 
native Algerian Arabs trained 
as cavalry, are excellent light 
horsemen, good scouts, and 
trained to fight as mounted 
infantry; and one hundred 
Goumiers. These are Arabs of 
pure blood, who were enrolled 
as volunteers for service in 
Morocco: many of them are of 
good standing and have con- 
siderable property in their own 
country. Love of adventure 
and the hope of loot bring them 
to the front. They provide 
their own horses and kit, but 
are supplied with carbines and 
rations, and receive three francs 
per day. They are commanded 
by their own caids, assisted by 
French officers who belong to 
the Bureau d’Arabes. The 
Goumiers are handsome, small- 
boned, wiry men: they can go 
all day without food or water, 
and delight in the roving life, 
the dangers and hardships of 
warfare. Their horses they 
tend as their children,—allow 
them to wander in their tents 
by day and to sleep by their 
sides at night. Their pictur- 
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esque appearance, their chival- 
rous conduct, and their evident 
delight in their work, win all 
hearts, and make them the 
favourites in camp and brave 
comrades in the field. Every 
Goumier goes into action ina 
distinctive costume, and they 
sweep down upon the enemy in 
a gay, fluttering, irregular 
line,— purple, yellow, green, 
red, white, and gold blending 
and glittering in the sun like 
a fallen rainbow. Every man 
wears a head-dress of his own 
design, and, strange to observe, 
in Morocco were a number of 
those high straw hats similar 
to those in which the Korean 
nobleman parades the streets of 
Seoul. They are the finest of 
natural scouts, and form a 
perfect screen to cover the ad- 
vance or the retirement of an 
army. At first their utility 
ended with scouting, for when 
attacked by large hordes of 
Moors they became excited 
and of little use, riding hither 
and thither, firing aimlessly 
and at impossible ranges from 
the saddle. But after two or 
three weeks’ strenuous work 
in the field a great change 
was manifest, for the French 
officers worked a transforma- 
tion, and the Goumiers de- 
veloped from a disorganised 
mass of irregular horsemen 
into a trained body of men 
who, while losing none of the 
natural scouting and predatory 
habits of the children of the 
desert, were able also to fight 
after the manner of mounted 
infantry. When attacked, the 
advance parties dismounted, 
sent back their horses, took 
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advantage of any cover, and 
astonished the Moors by . the 
steadiness and accuracy of their 
fire. This was a great achieve- 
ment to those who know the 
difficulty of inducing an Arab 
to dismount in action; and 
that such changes, involving 
not only military training but 
of an organic character, should 
have been effected in so short 
a time, reflects equal credit 
on the perseverance of the 
teachers and on the sagacity 
of the pupils. The French 
know well how to train native 
troops, and the drill-sergeant 
has an inexhaustible supply of 
raw material to draw from in 
Algeria, Tunis, and perhaps 
later from Morocco itself. Like 
all Arabs on hostile expeditions, 
the Goumiers ride mares,—for 
the Arab and Barb stallions 
too often betray their pres- 
ence to the enemy, and render 
surprise impossible. 

The infantry of Drude’s army 
consists of three battalions of 
Tirailleurs and three of the 
Foreign Legion. The Tirail- 
leurs are mostly recruited from 
the towns of Algeria. They 
wear the red fez, zouave jacket, 
baggy trousers, cloth gaiters, 
and boots; are officered partly 
by Frenchmen and partly by 
natives, but the latter cannot 
rise above the grade of lieu- 
tenant, and are usually pro- 
moted from the ranks as a 
reward for long service and 
good conduct. The war estab- 
lishment of a French battalion 
consists of four companies of 
250 men each; but the bat- 
talions. at Casa Blanca are by 
no means up to full strength, 
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many men being left behind in 
Algeria. The commander of a 
battalion is the commandant, 
who has under him a major, 
who corresponds to our adjut- 
ant; each company is com- 
manded by a captain; who 
is mounted when on active 
service, and has two French 
lieutenants and two officiers 
indigénes. The French officers 
are seconded from the line, and 
employment in the Tirailleurs 
is much sought after, for it 
brings increased pay with 
opportunities for active em- 
ployment in the colonies, and 
only picked men who know 
their work thoroughly are 
selected. 

The whole establishment of 
the Foreign Legion consists of 
four regiments of three bat- 
talions each. This corps is the 
lineal and only descendant of 
the old soldiers of fortune and 
hired mercenaries of the Middle 
Ages. It is open to all comers, 
and its ranks are filled with 
volunteers of all nations. The 
recruit enlists for five years, is 
trained in Algeria, and can re- 
engage until he has reached a 
certain age. During peace he 
receives no pay except a trifling 
allowance for tobacco, but on 
active service this sum is in- 
creased to fifty centimes per 
day, part of which goes to- 
wards his messing, and at the 
end of fifteen years’ service he 
is entitled to a pension of from 
600 to 800 francs a-year. The 
Foreign Legion, in the eyes of 
those unacquainted with its 
true composition, has gained a 
somewhat unenviable notoriety, 
and there is a very prevalent 
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belief that its ranks are filled 
with fugitives from justice, 
whose only alternative to im- 
prisonment in their native land 
is service under a foreign flag, 
where their antecedents will 
not be too closely inquired into. 
Now all this is greatly ex- 
aggerated, and the facts are 
simple. Noman whois known 
to have been convicted of a 
crime, either in France or in 
the land of his birth, can be 
admitted into the Legion; and 
although there may be a small 
minority whose “ pasts” would 
not bear investigation, any 
habitual criminal would soon 
be discovered and dismissed. 
The Legion, composed of the 
adventurers of all nations, is 
naturally no kid-glove body of 
warriors whose morality in 
peace and war is above re- 
proach. It would be just as ab- 
surd to depict them as a body of 
saintly Crusaders (if such ever 
existed), as to denounce them 
asa band of criminals. They 
possess all the good and all the 
bad qualities of the adventurers 
of all ages, and, following the 
usual course, prove themselvesof 
infinitely more trouble in times 
of peace than in times of war. 
On campaign they are in their 
natural element: it is for the 
hope of active service that they 
enlist, and if the spoils of 
opulent cities and the fair 
daughters of their vanquished 
foes are no longer allowed them 
by right of conquest, many a 
looted chicken, horse, and cow 
in Northern Africa proves that 
the spirit of the old freebooter 
still lives, though the perqui- 
sites are mean when compared 
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with those of former days. I 
will quote one instance to show 
the excellent behaviour of the 
Legion on campaign. An 
officer told me he had seen as 
many as 300 men from one 
battalion in cells at one time 
in Algeria (chiefly for drunken- 
ness), yet during the time I was 
at Casa Blanca there was only 
one court-martial—a paltry 
affair, in which a Legionary 
threatened to go for a native 
corporal of Tirailleurs. French- 
men predominate in the Legion, 
Germans come next in propor- 
tion, and the balance is dis- 
tributed amongst the nations. 
Thus in the ranks of the 
French army of Casa Blanca, 
fighting side by side, carrying 
the great message of civilisa- 
tion and of a higher morality 
to the Mohammedan, I met an 
English captain, an English 
sergeant-major, a German lieu- 
tenant, a Servian colonel, an 
Italian, an officer who was half 
Scotch and half French, and a 
Tonkinese lieutenant, a sturdy, 
cheerful little warrior who 
greatly resembled a Japanese. 
There were yet other types, for 
I have only mentioned those 
with whom I was personally 
acquainted. Thus, while the 
delegates of the Powers for- 
gathered at The Hague to 
advance the divine injunction 
of peace on earth and good- 
will towards men, and passed 
unanimous resolutions declar- 
ing as wrong and unchrist- 
ian the bombardment of un- 
fortified towns, their fellow- 
countrymen, equally numerous 
and equally representative, were 
assembled at an isolated little 
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port on the Moroccan coast, 
expressly for the purpose of 
doing that which the Peace 
Mission was summoned to stop, 
and actually bombarded a de- 
fenceless town at the very 
moment the resolution was 
carried. This seems to prove 
that, although his conscience 
may be more readily pricked, 
man himself has altered but 
little, and still takes as keen 
a delight in the slaughter of 
his fellow-men as ever. Now, 
however, his primitive brutal- 
ity is tinged with hypocrisy, 
and he no longer plays his 
favourite game whole-heartedly 
and without arriére pensée, but 
endeavours to ease his con- 
science by the appointment of 
abortive Hague Tribunals, 
whose usual achievement is to 
confirm, justify, and add to the 
legitimate rules of war certain 
new and hideous methods of 
destruction which have sprung 
into existence since a former 
conference. 

In the early days of the 
French operations before Casa 
Blanca, it was evident to the 
onlooker that all were new to 
their work and took the keenest 
delight in it. Thus, when the 
Arabs attacked on August 18, 
the camp was a scene of bustle, 
excitement, and no little confu- 
sion, because every man in the 
army, from the oldest colonel 
to the humblest private, was 
pleased beyond measure that 
the serious work of his life had 
really commenced in earnest. 
But when the first charm of 
novelty had passed, calmness 
and perfect discipline became 
the order of the day ; and if the 
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troops in Morocco are any 
criterion of the Army as a 
whole, the latter is a most 
perfect military machine. In 
fact, the French troops give you 
the impression of being over- 
trained, too machine - like, too 
methodical, and too certain in 
all their movements. Every 
officer and man seems to know 
his exact position on the chess- 
board, and falls into his place 
as if by some natural instinct. 
The movements of the cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry are 
always admirably carried out. 
The extensions, open order 
work, keeping in touch, and 
reinforcing the firing line, are 
done to perfection by the in- 
fantry and with a minimum 
of words of command; the 
cavalry always seem to choose 
the psychological moment to 
advance or to retire; and 
the artillery is invariably in 
position when its services are 
needed. Every part of the 
machine goes like clockwork, 
and if a section gets out of 
gear the whole must stop until 
the defect is remedied. This 
perfection of centralisation and 
control may be necessary and 
admirable, but it certainly 
leads to lack of initiative on 
the part of the units which 
comprise the whole; and I 
should say that the French 
Army of to-day is as much 
hide-bound by formula and the 
arithmetic of the drill-book as 
was our own army previous 
to the South African War. 
This was seen over and 
over again in the operations 
against the Arabs: there was 
often a failure to take up 
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the most suitable ground on 
the part of the company com- 
manders, who seemed loth to 
move their men a yard out of 
the alignment without a 
definite word of command; 
often a failure to hold the 
true crest of a ridge, an error 
which led to so many disasters 
in South Africa ; and in many 
engagements there seemed to 
be a lack of elasticity and 
failure to take advantage of 
changes in the enemy’s move- 
ments. Although there was 
plenty of dash among the 
individual units, there was 
little shown in the handling 
of the army; but this may be 
partly due to the exigencies of 
the political situation, and the 
fear lest any of the wounded 
should fall into the enemy’s 
hands. To quote one or two 
instances: on 3rd September 
Colonel Blanc’s force halted on 
the hills close to the sea near 
Sidi Mounin, and was attacked 
in force by the Arabs. Between 
the crest of the hill, on;which 
the left face of the square 
should have rested, and the 
sea-shore, was a strip of open 
ground about a mile wide. 
The Arabs, under cover of the 
ridge in front, moved to the 
left flank, and swept across 
this narrow strip to gain the 
rear, in a solid mass five or six 
hundred strong. Seldom have 
infantry had a more glorious 
target. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Tirailleurs were not 
posted on the true crest, but 
some little distance behind it, 
and thus this movement, visible 
to others, was not seen by the 
very men who might have 
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checked it. No order was sent 
to them to move forward, and 
thus the Arabs passed within 
a few hundred yards of the 
firing line unmolested; and 
when driven back by the fire 
of the warships, they actually 
repassed the left of the French 
line without a shot being 
fired. 

On 11th September General 
Drude captured the Arab camp 
at Taddert. The infantry had 
reached the last ridge overlook- 
ing the Arab camp, and the 
enemy, utterly demoralised, 
could be seen streaming out 
through the tents with their 
laden pack-animals. It only 
needed one short quick rush to 
finish the business, but at the 
critical moment the firing-line 
received orders to halt until 
reinforcements had come up 
and the artillery had prepared 
the way by a bombardment. It 
was obvious that this plan had 
been previously decided upon, 
and, lacking elasticity, there 
could be no departure from it. 
Every man had to be in posi- 
tion before the final advance 
could be sounded,—an admir- 
able and safe method, no doubt, 
but which enabled the enemy 
to make good his escape with 
most of his baggage and all 
his horses. 

As the enemy retired, there 
was a fine opportunity for a 
rapid advance by the French 
cavalry, weak in numbers 
though they were; but al- 
though every one was calling 
for them, and it was evident 
to the humblest private that 
mounted troops were needed, 
the cavalry were nowhere to 
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be seen. They had been sent 
back to keep up communica- 
tion with the second column 
and with the camp. Of course 
it is one of the oldest and 
soundest rules of war to keep 
up communication between 
your different bodies of troops ; 
but in fighting a people like 
the Arabs it is not always 
necessary, for they attack the 
flanks in small parties merely 
to cause a diversion, and as 
the French were always in 
sufficient force to fight their 
way back, they might well 
have ignored their rear. 
Thus, on the day of the cap- 
ture of Taddert, the cavalry 
were entirely wasted to satisfy 
the dictates of a time-honoured 
military formula. 

The French have always 
possessed the true cavalry 
spirit—great dash, a love of 
good horses, and a partiality 
for the sabre; and although 
they were often held back in 
Morocco for sentimental con- 
siderations, whenever an op- 
portunity presented itself they 
charged the enemy with all 
their old-time vigour, and noth- 
ing could have been finer than 
their shock tactics. On the 
other hand, they were fre- 
quently at fault in scouting; 
often when covering the ad- 
vance or retirement, or pro- 
tecting the flanks of the army, 
they failed to occupy the true 
crest lines and best covering 
positions, and allowed the 
enemy to come close up before 
he was discovered. They 
seemed to think it was more 
important to keep in touch 
with their own infantry than 
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with the enemy, and there was 
little realisation of the true 
functions of cavalry in cover- 
ing the advance of an army. 
Frequently the whereabouts 
of the Arabs, although within 
a few short miles of the camp, 
were quite unknown, although a 
proper cavalry reconnaissance 
would speedily have disclosed 
them. How far this was due 
to defects in their training and 
how far to orders, it is difficult 
to say. There was such an 
aversion in France to sacrific- 
ing the life of a single French- 
man in Morocco, that General 
Drude was often obliged to 
hold back his men merely to 
avoid the small losses which 
are bound to result from any 
action in war. When the 
Goumiers arrived on the scene 
there was far more enterprise 
shown in reconnaissance work, 
because there were no senti- 
mental considerations about 
losing a few men of Arab blood 
—a morality of utility rather 
than of Christianity. But the 
impression left on the mind is 
that the French cavalry have 
been trained rather for shock 
tactics than for use as mounted 
infantry, and this is borne out 
by the superb dash with which 
they hurled themselves on the 
Moors whenever they had a 
free hand. There was a lack of 
cohesion in the cavalry move- 
ments, owing to the fact that 
Goumiers, Spahis, and Chas- 
seurs were under separate com- 
manders, who generally acted 
independently of one another ; 
and it was not until the worst 
of the fighting was over that 
@ young cavalry colonel was 
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sent from Algeria to assume 
command of the whole. 

The operations were an 
object -lesson in the employ- 
ment of artillery against cav- 
alry, and I think the result 
must have come as a surprise 
to most soldiers and to all 
artillerists, always a confident 
and self-satisfied corps. Ac- 
cording to most of the pre- 
conceived theories of modern 
warfare, it is impossible for 
bodies of cavalry to manceuvre 
in the open, exposed to full 
view, anywhere within effective 
range of modern artillery. The 
gunner with his superb quick- 
firer will tell you that, given 
fair conditions, nothing can 
live within his power of de- 
struction. Yet how different 
is the result in actual practice ! 
The French artillery has en- 
joyed a great reputation ever 
since the little Corsican hon- 
oured that branch of the service 
with his magic personality: the 
French have possessed a first- 
class quick - firer with fixed 
ammunition for eight years 
before any other Power adopt- 
ed it, and their gunners are 
very efficient. Yet with every 
advantage of training and 
modern science, the despised 
Arab horsemen were able to 
attack again and again in 
large bodies within decisive 
ranges, suffering compara- 
tively little loss, when, accord- 
ing to the gunners’ calcula- 
tions, they should have been 
utterly destroyed. The French 
had two batteries, the 12th 
and the 18th, at Casa Blanca, 
in addition to mountain- guns, 
and they were in action almost 
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every day for a month, and 
thus had every opportunity 
of becoming accustomed to the 
light and range. When the 
fights were near the town the 
field- guns were assisted by 
those of the Gloire, yet this 
tremendous shell-fire inflicted 
eomparatively small loss, and 
never once deterred the Arabs 
from attacking, if one can 
judge by the number of horses 
left dead on the ground. A 
rapidly moving target is so 
difficult to pick up, and the 
range has to be so constantly 
changed, that, except for an 
occasional lucky shell which 
gets home, cavalry can man- 
ceuvre almost scathless, — at 
least, this was the case in 
Morocco, The French shrap- 
nel carries three hundred 
bullets, and should burst ten 
métres above the ground, 
when the area of destruction 
is twenty yards wide and two 
hundred and fifty deep. The 
Moors were not slow to dis- 
cover this, and adopted the 
plan of advancing in small 
bodies some twenty or thirty 
yards apart, so as to localise 
the effect of the shells. At 
first the gunners, new to the 
conditions, and shooting for 
the first time under fire, were 
very much at fault, especially 
in judging distance. They use 
no range-finders, and all dis- 
tances are judged by the 
officers, many of whom could 
not have been very highly 
trained in this important art. 
It should be said in justice 
that the French are accus- 
tomed to shoot in massed bat- 
teries, where the range is 
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quickly picked up by one or 
two trial shots. General 
Drude himself said, “You 
must not judge the shooting of 
our artillery by what you see 
single guns or a section doing: 
they are accustomed to shoot 
in massed batteries, and I 
guarantee they will destroy 
anything in a few minutes 
within reasonable range.” 
This is, no doubt, true, and 
whenever possible the guns 
were used together at Casa 
Blanca, when on occasions 
they would have done far 
better work against a mobile 
enemy like the Moors had 
they been more scattered. 
Here again the loss of initia- 
tive which results from too 
much machine-like training 
was visible. There was often 
a failure to seize the best 
target, or to move a gun 
rapidly from one point to 
another to take advantage of 
a change in the enemy’s posi- 
tion. The handling of the 
guns was excellent, consider- 
ing the gunners only serve 
for two years, and belong 
to the ordinary Conscription 
Army of France. They served 
their guns accurately and 
coolly, often under a heavy 
and concentrated rifie-fire, for 
the Moors never missed an 
opportunity of shooting at the 
guns, caissons, and limbers. 
If a battery is to be properly 
handled, everything depends 
on the officer in charge. If 
he gives the objects and 
ranges calmly and accur- 
ately, his gunners, if properly 
trained, will serve their gun 
correspondingly well, no mat- 


ter what the conditions. A 
gun’s team, although com- 
posed of individuals, has but 
one nervous system, the centre 
of which is found in the offi- 
cer in command, and the state 
of his feelings vibrates through 
all ranks and sets the scale 
of efficiency or the reverse. 
If an officer is the least bit 
nervous and fiurried, and is 
obviously guessing wildly at 
distances and objectives, then 
every man will become in- 
fected with the same spirit, 
and the battery might as well 
be in store. In a_ highly- 
strung race like the French, 
the need for calm and good 
officers is very great, and 
those for the artillery cannot 
be too carefully selected. 

From what I saw in Morocco 
I feel certain that it will be 
practical for cavalry to charge 
artillery if they ever catch a 
battery in the open unpro- 
tected by infantry. Cavalry 
charging artillery in position, 
in a very open formation, and 
gradually closing in as they 
near their objective, will suffer 
very small loss, if one can draw 
a moral from the experience of 
the Arab horse. The French 
take this view, and have armed 
their artillery with the carbine, 
so that at the last minute 
they may fight as infantry if 
they are suddenly overwhelmed 
by a charge of cavalry. I was 
told they learnt this lesson 
from our experiences in the 
South African War, after 
seeing how frequently our 
artillery was captured by the 
Boers. 

The French infantry have 
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always been renowned for their 
marching powers, and the 
troops in Morocco did nothing 
to belie their reputation. To 
watch the Tirailleurs and 
Foreign Legion returning to 
camp after a long and trying 
day in the hot sun, marching 
over rough and stony ground, 
was a revelation. The French 
soldier, when in full marching 
order, carries a pack on his 
back which, with his rifle 
and ammunition, weighs sixty 
pounds and towers above his 
head. Yet in Algeria they 
think nothing of marching 
forty or fifty kilometres a-day 
over stony ground thus 
equipped. It seems impossible 
to tire the Tirailleurs, who, 
accustomed to the climate 
and to bad going, would out- 
march any troops in the world. 
The fire control of the French 
infantry is good, but the shoot- 
ing is very bad. No range- 
finder, are carried, and all 
distances are judged by idle 
guesses, which vary according 
to the views of the individuals 
who give them. I never saw 
more miserable shooting, with 
more wretched results, than 
that of the French against 
the Arabs. The men seemed 
utterly unable to get the 
range, or even approximately 
near it; and this was not due 
to nervousness or excitement, 
for the Foreign Legion and the 
Tirailleurs are always models 
of precision and calmness in 
face of the enemy. The shoot- 
ing of the Foreign Legion was 
better than that of the nat- 
ive troops, and improved very 
considerably as the men be- 
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came accustomed to the atmos- 
pheric conditions and gauged 
the speed of rapidly moving 
horsemen. When troops shoot 
badly the primary fault lies with 
the officers who have neglected 
to train them. There is the 
school who maintain that strict 
accuracy in shooting is not 
essential in modern warfare, 
and that as long as a certain 
field is swept with fire, the 
results are likely to be better 
than if every man is shooting 
accurately at the wrong range. 
This theory may contain an 
element of truth, especially in 
a European conflict, where 
troops will fight en masse, and 
victories will be gained by 
weight of numbers regardless 
of sacrifice. But it was 
lamentable to see Arab horse- 
men riding about in almost 
complete immunity within six 
to eight hundred yards of lines 
of steady infantry, and there 
really was some ground for the 
claim of the Red Caid that 
he could make bullets melt in 
the air. The French officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
control the fire with great care, 
seldom if ever allowing the 
men to use their magazines, 
and if there is the least tend- 
ency to shoot wildly or to 
waste ammunition it is im- 
mediately checked. Many 
French officers believe that 
@® magazine is unnecessary, 
and merely tends to make men 
excited and leads to a hopeless 
waste of ammunition. This 
may be sound reasoning, but 
surely there may come moments 
in a great engagement when 
the side which can pour in a 
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terrific magazine fire for a few 
moments will have a great 
and decisive advantage. I am 
rather inclined to think the 
French under-estimate the im- 
portance of rapid guns from 
@ consciousness that their 
magazine is vastly inferior to 
that of the other first-class 
Powers. The Lebel is made 
on the old Winchester system, 
and the cartridges are con- 
tained in a second chamber 
underneath the barrel: they 
must be inserted separately, 
a long and troublesome process, 
and the magazine is apt to 
jam and cannot be easily 
remedied. There is a cut-off, 
and the soldiers tell you the 
rifle shoots admirably as a 
single-loader. The French use 
their machine-guns as separate 
units, and the battalions do 
not have machine-gun sections. 

The mitrailleuse and the 
ammunition are carried on 
mules. The cartridges are 
contained in little clips of 
twenty-five, the loader insert- 
ing another clip as the last 
cartridge of the former enters 
the breech, and thus there is 
no delay in the continuity of 
fire. This system has one 
great advantage for the 
mitrailleuse, for although very 
complicated, it hardly ever 
jams owing to{the cartridges 
getting out of the straight, 
for the loader can examine 
every clip of twenty-five before 
he inserts them. The few 
occasions on which I saw them 
in action, the shooting was 
good, and the range was picked 
up quickly. 

The work of the ambulance 
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in the field was not very satis- 
factory, but the surgeons and 
stretcher-bearers were new to 
their work, and it is a severe 
test to dress wounded men for 
the first time under fire. There 
seemed to be a certain lack of 
system and control. For in- 
stance, the field ambulance 
should establish some central 
dressing - station to which all 
wounded can be immediately 
taken to receive first aid. The 
French surgeons, however, ride 
all over the field, and are very 
difficult to find: thus when a 
man is hit, he has often to wait 
a long time before a surgeon 
can be found to attend him. 
There was often a lack of 
stretchers, and the wounded 
had to be carried out of action 
on rifles bound together by the 
long cloth cholera-belts which 
every French soldier wears. 
The wounded are carried long 
distances in panniers slung on 
either side of mules, arranged 
to take cases either sitting or 
lying. 

The French Army is very 
keen, and the officers make a 
lifelong study of their profes- 
sion, which represents their sole 
interest in life. A French camp 
is a model of neatness and good 
arrangement; and there are 
probably no troops, not even 
excepting the Japanese, who 
know so well how to make 
themselves comfortable on a 
campaign. I never saw men 
better fed, and the natural ex- 
cellence of the food was im- 
proved by superlative cooking, 
which makes such a vast differ- 
ence in the health, spirits, and 
comfort of men on campaign. 
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Every Frenchman is a born 
cook: he takes a delight in his 
art, and no matter how tired 
he may be after a day’s outing, 
he will bestow just the same 
care and attention on his food. 
In this respect the French re- 
semble the Japanese, and are 
vastly superior to our own men 
in the culinary art. A British 
soldier is generally too lazy or 
indifferent to bestow much at- 
tention on his food, and would 
rather eat it half-cooked than 
bother to wait for it after a 
long day’s work. He has no 
natural aptitude for preparing 
@ savoury meal out of insuffi- 
cient material, like the French- 
man, and where a British sol- 
dier would starve a French 
soldier would thrive. If the 
French start out on an expedi- 
tion carrying three days’ pro- 
visions per man, he will carefully 
preserve each day’s allowance ; 
whereas no penalty will deter 
the British soldier from eating 
his as he wills. The French 
have a curious belief that 
all their material is absolutely 
the best: they never speak 
of a gun or rifie or a machine- 
gun without prefixing the ad- 
jectives splendid, perfect, or 
superb. This is certainly an 
excellent characteristic, for it 
must give them confidence in 
action. 

The modern French officer 
differs in ro manner from the 
types which have come down 
from the Napoleonic wars, and 
a study of individuals is inter- 
esting, as showing how little 
the character of the people 
changes with its history. The 
French officer is still, as he has 
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always been, a model of dash- 
ing bravery, ever ready to ex- 
pose himself to the enemy’s fire 
and to head a charge with 
drawn sword for the sake of 
glory and la belle France. The 
officers, whether on the staff or 
in the ranks, always stand up 
under fire, and disdain to take 
cover, like our own at the be- 
ginning of the South African 
War. This bravado sets a fine 
example to the men; but it 
proved to be too costly against 
skilled marksmen like the 
Boers, and finally died a 
natural death. The average 
casualties among the French 
officers in Morocco have been 
high, because they stood up 
exposed to the fire of the Arab 
sharpshooters when their men 
were lying down. This was 
unnecessary, and the French 
will learn, as we have learnt, 
that it is even more important 
for an officer to guard his life 
from useless danger than it is 
for the men; and as long as 
the latter do not require an 
example, it is the duty of every 
officer to do his utmost to 
preserve his life. The French 
still retain all their love of 
showy actions and glory. It is 
individual example which they 
admire most, and any officer 
who has in any way distin- 
guished himself in the face of 
the enemy becomes a popular 
hero, and his deeds will long be 
the talk of the camp. In this 
respect they are the exact re- 
verse of the Japanese, who 
absolutely sink individualism, 
and look upon all officers and 
men as parts of a machine, 
ascribing the credit for success 
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or the responsibility for failure 
to the entire army, not to the 
general who happens to be 
in command. The Japanese 
soldier is just as content to 
serve under one general as 
under another, for individuals 
count for nothing with him, 
with the exception of his 
Emperor, who represents both 
his country and his religion. 
Thus they see nothing strange 
in rushing to certain destruc- 
tion, leaving their generals and 
colonels smoking cigarettes, 
drinking tea, and warming 
their hands by the fire, in the 
perfect safety of bomb- proof 
shelters, because they realise 
some one must be left behind 
to ensure the success of the 
attack. But the French soldier 
would hardly see the logical 
side of the matter, or under- 
stand the reason for leaving 
his senior officers in safety 
while he rushed to death or 
glory. His character is such 
that he might feel he was 
betrayed, and thus he would 
not advance with confidence. 
I also doubt if any French 
officer would remain for a 
moment in shelter while his 
comrades were rushing to 
destruction, for his fiery char- 
acter would compel him to 
place himself at the head of 
his men and take his chances 
in the firing-line. Thus we see 
the essential difference in the 
character of the fiery Gaul 
and the philosophical Oriental. 
The French have ever been the 
same. Why were Napoleon’s 
marshals, with the exception of 
Massena and Davoust, nearly al- 
ways unsuccessful when given 
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independent commands? Be- 
cause they had won their way 
to the front more by reck- 
less heroism and showy actions 
than by clear thinking on the 
battlefield. As long as the 
master mind was there, to order 
and utilise this bravery in the 
right way and at the right 
moment, all went well; but 
when the Emperor was absent, 
the cool-brained Wellington 
or the strategical Archduke 
Charles had little difficulty in 
beating his lieutenants. A 
European war would probably 
breed another batch of French 
commanders cast in the same 
mould as those of one hundred 
years ago, and unless some 
master-mind is there to control 
and make use of the wilder 
spirits, the result is likely to 
be disastrous to France. The 
French Army is very critical 
of its leaders, and every officer 
is summed up immediately and 
a value placed on him. If some 
colonel has been put in com- 
mand of a force for the day 
and is engaged with the enemy, 
every officer and man watches 
to see how he acquits himself, 
and the same evening his every 
action will be discussed and 
criticised round the mess-table 
and camp-fire. The French 
soldier does not go into action 
trusting blindly to his super- 
iors: he is partly his own 
general, and he compares the 
movements of his commander 
with what his own would have 
been had their positions but 
been reversed. There is a 
stupendous amount of gossip 
always floating through the 
ranks and camps of a French 
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army, and most extraordinary 
rumours about events and in- 
dividuals go the round, and 
are believed by some and dis- 
credited by others. With such 
a highly strung, imaginative 
race evils might result from 
this cause. If, in the event 
of a war with Germany, on 
the eve of some great engage- 
ment a rumour was circulated 
that the Government had been 
changed, or that the French 
had been defeated elsewhere, 
the result on the troops en- 
gaged might be serious, for 
the Frenchman would think 
of these things:’ he cannot 
concentrate his mind purely 
on the task before him. He is 
too intelligent and quick-witted 
to make an ideal warrior. 

It will be surprising if there 
is any permanent bond of 
friendship between France and 
England: the characteristics 
of the two races are so distinct 
and apart that there is sure 
to be an underlying antipathy, 
for each nation retains those 
customs and qualities it admires 
most. How often have I heard 
Frenchmen complain of the 
Englishman’s coldness, aloof- 
ness, and apparent lack of 
sympathy with those around 
him. I asked a Frenchman 
to describe an English officer 
in the Foreign Legion to me. 
“He is tall, fair, silent, and 
cold, like all English,” was the 
reply. If you introduce an 
Englishman to a Frenchman, 
the latter has said half a dozen 
pleasant and polite things 
before the Englishman has re- 
covered from the first horror 
of hearing any other tongue 
spoken besides his own. The 


Frenchman makes no effort 
to conceal his feelings, where- 
as the Englishman despises 
emotion. After an engage- 
ment the only confidence ever 
vouchsafed by an English sub- 
altern is, “I was in a d—d 
funk.” Not so with the French- 
man: he will describe, in the 
minutest detail, all his sensa- 
tions from the moment the 
engagement commenced to the 
moment it was over. If he 
felt frightened he will tell you 
so; if he felt brave you will 
also hear about it. I remember 
@ young surgeon coming up to 
Colonel L and myself and 
telling us in all seriousness to 
notice that he was binding up 
wounded men under fire in just 
the same manner as he did in 
hospital! I think the French 
are almost more concerned in 
action in analysing their own 
feelings and in watching the 
behaviour of those around them 
than in actually defeating the 
enemy. 

The French have very little 
sporting instinct, as we un- 
derstand the term, and that 
is why they are so cordially 
disliked by all native races,— 
for if the sporting instinct is 
absent, its place is generally 
taken by a certain cruelty of 
disposition. I remember one 
instance which particularly 
struck me as showing the gulf 
—the unbridgeable gulf — 
which separates the English 
and French character. To- 
wards the end of the opera- 
tions, when some of the tribes 
had sent in delegates to nego- 
tiate for terms, General Drude 
issued orders that any Moors 
found carrying arms within 
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ten kilometres of the town 
would be shot. The following 
day I accompanied a small 
body of French troops on a re- 
connaissance, and a party of 
Goumiers, who were scouting 
ahead under Lieutenant : 
suddenly stumbled upon twelve 
mounted Arabs and thirteen 
on foot. The mounted men 
rode off and escaped, but the 
Goumiers charged the thirteen 
on foot, killing seven and 
capturing the other six. The 
lieutenant galloped back to 
his captain, saluted him with 
his blood-stained sword, and 
reported his exploit. A mo- 
ment later the six ragged, 
miserable, half-starved Moors 
were brought in. Now these 
men, having been caught in 
arms, were liable to be shot; 
but as the only weapons found 
amongst the whole thirteen 
were one broken Martini-Henry 
rifle, three old jingals, and a 
bayonet stuck on the end of a 
stick, but five out of the thir- 
teen could have been armed, 
and they in this harmless 
manner. Under the circum- 
stances, as seven had already 
been killed, the others might 
very reasonably have been 
spared. An English subaltern 
having captured six men under 
such circumstances, and know- 
ing the order in force, would 
probably have thrown away 
the four useless guns and 
brought them into camp as 
unarmed, so that they might 
be spared. His sporting in- 
stinct would have prompted 
him to do this, especially as he 
had killed seven in the charge. 
But the French do not see mat- 
ters in this light. The six un- 
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fortunates were brought before 
the captain, who spoke a few 
words to them and then struck 
each man with his whip. Ten 
minutes later they were led off 
to the flank in line holding 
each other’s hands, and as 
they walked they were shot in 
the back by the Goumiers in 
a very haphazard manner, for 
there was only one executioner 
for each man, and consequently 
it took many shots before they 
were dead. Then their bodies 
were burnt. I had no idea of 
their approaching fate, and just 
previously had given one of 
them my horse to hold. This 
act was justifiable under the 
terms of the proclamation, but 
considering all things, it was 
unnecessary, especially as the 
tribe were negotiating the 
terms. Yet these actions were 
performed by men who were 
always the most charming 
companions and close personal 
friends. It simply marks an- 
other difference in the character 
of the races. Lieutenant ——, 
who had performed this feat, 
became quite a hero in con- 
sequence. 

A great deal is written on 
the loose discipline of the 
French Army, and the unsatis- 
factory relations existing be- 
tween officers and men; but 
the discipline of the Army of 
Morocco was excellent, and the 
relations between them could 
not have been on a better basis. 
The troops gave very little 
trouble, and, as already said, 
there was only one court-martial 
during the time I was at Casa 
Blanca. The men seemed to 
have the greatest respect not 
only for their officers, but also 
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for their non-commissioned 
officers, and the atmosphere 
was that of a large and happy 
family, where all worked to- 
gether in perfect harmony for 
the benefit of the whole. A 
French soldier has easy access 
to his officer. There is far 
less formality than in our 
army, and I have frequently 
seen an officer standing with 
his hand on a man’s shoulder, 
giving him friendly advice, 
as if he were an equal. The 
officers take the greatest in- 
terest in the welfare of their 
men, and do their utmost to 
make the company or troop 
a comfortable and agreeable 
home. I do not think the 
reported loose discipline need 
be taken very seriously. Such 
tales are the work of hired 
agitators and political wire- 
pullers, a small minority of 
whom must be found in every 
conscription army. In times of 
peace their voice is heard, but 
during war a wave of patriot- 
ism quickly sweeps them from 
the arena. On active service 
good discipline asserts itself 
automatically, and officers and 
men soon get to know one 
another, for all are engaged 
in a difficult and dangerous 
game, and it is in the inter- 
ests of all to mutually assist 
one another. Naturally there 
are evils and abuses in the 
French Army, and the most 
apparent are political favour- 
itism and slowness of promo- 
tion. The long and weary 
years of service in the lower 
grades are enough to try the 
patience of Job, and they are 
rendered worse if you know 
you have been neglected either 
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because of your political views 
or for your creed. There wasa 
lieutenant on the staff, thirty- 
seven years of age, who had been 
continually passed over, though 
a first-rate officer, because he 
had the misfortune to bear 
an old Breton Catholic name. 
These abuses lead to a great 
deal of discontent. I believe 
there is a strong desire for 
war,—there is nothing un- 
natural in this, since it will be 
found in all armies whose offi- 
cers are worthy of the name, 
—as it is felt that war will 
sweep away many of the ex- 
isting evils, and lead to rapid 
advancement and quick pro- 
motion. 

How would the French Army 
of to-day fare in a war with 
Germany? That is a quest- 
ion every Frenchman asks 
himself, and that is the prob- 
lem he is anxious, yet half 
fears, to put to the test. The 
Army will enter on the en- 
counter in a very different and 
more healthy spirit than in 
1870: there will be none of 
the arrogance of assured suc- 
cess, and consequently lack of 
preparation; and no talk of 
a@ promenade to Berlin. The 
Army will march to the front 
resolute and determined to do 
its best, and knowing it is 
staking the last die on France’s 
existence as a first-class Power, 
—for another failure would let 
loose a flood of anarchy, and 
lead to the breaking up of 
her institutions, with complete 
social disruption. The spirit of 
the Army would be the same as 
that of Napoleon’s troops when 
they set out for the campaign 
of 1815. “We marched to 
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Waterloo,” said General Foy, 
“all of us without fear, most of 
us without hope.” The struggle 
will be a grim one, and will be 
decided in the first few weeks 
of the war. If the French Army 
can find a great chief in whom 
it has confidence, and if it gains 
any success, however small, at 
the start, it will be certain to 
give a splendid account of it- 
self. But preliminary disaster 
might lead to serious results. 
With modern fortresses and 
weapons, it is almost impossible 
for a nation to be overwhelmed 
and invaded as France was in 
1870. Defensive positions can 
be rendered so strong, and 
modern armies, consisting as 
they do of entire nations in 
arms, are so large, that it is 
almost impossible to surround 
them and force them to sur- 
render, even though greatly 
outnumbered, as was shown 
in the great engagements in 
Manchuria. The French will 
probably fight a strictly de- 
fensive campaign along the 
line of their chain of frontier 
fortresses, and the opening 
weeks of the war may see a 
number of murderous but in- 
decisive engagements which 
would speedily convince both 
countries that the only solution 
of the conflict was an equitable 
peace. The French would be 
quite satisfied with an indecisive 
campaign: their honour would 
be upheld, and it would prove 
they were not entirely at the 
mercy of Germany, and liable 
to be invaded at any moment. 
It is difficult to see why Ger- 
many should object to giving 
France a free hand in Morocco, 
as she has no paramount in- 
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terest there herself, and the 
more France is occupied in 
Northern Africa the better it is 
for the peace of Europe. That 
was a view taken by Prince 
Bismarck. There are many 
who attribute the disasters of 
1870 largely to the wars in 
Algeria which preceded that 
year, for the French officers 
became demoralised by the life, 
and the bonds of discipline 
were weakened by consequent 
irregular warfare and careless 
habits acquired in the field 
against the Arabs. It is not 
likely the same story will be 
repeated in Morocco; but if 
France continues her forward 
policy, it must eventually lead 
to the employment of a great 
number of officers and men, and 
weaken her hands in Europe. 
The French consider 100,000 
men would be required to sub- 
due the country, and although 
at first sight this seems a high 
estimate, it is probably very 
near the mark when the char- 
acter of the warfare, the nature 
of the country, and the necessity 
for numerous small garrisons 
are considered. 

The great conscription armies 
of the Continent cannot be 
held back for ever from flying 
at each other’s throats, and 
sooner or later we are bound 
to see another European war. 
The impression left on the 
mind after following the opera- 
tions in Morocco is that the 
French Army had been trained 
for an entirely different species 
of warfare, and that it had 
some little difficulty in accus- 
toming itself to the conditions 
of savage irregular fighting. 
Thus they were inclined to 
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over-estimate their task, and 
to asoribe higher qualities to 
their opponents than their 
prowess warranted. Although 
the enemy was the Arab, it is 
not too much to say that every 
French officer and soldier went 
into action with a very different 
foe in mind, and that he re- 
garded his dreary marches over 
the stony plains in Morocco 
and his fights with the Moors 
as a dress-rehearsal to a war 
with Germany, which each in 
his heart regards as inevitable. 
The Frenchman never talks of 
any other possible enemy than 
the German. How often have 
I heard them say, “Ah, if we 
were fighting the Germans we 
should not do so-and-so, but 
here it does not matter.” 
“Yes,” says the artillery 
officer with a sigh, stroking 
his beloved quick-firer, “we 
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should have attacked Germany 
four years ago, when our artil- 
lery was so much better than 
hers: then we would have had 
an enormous advantage, but 
now she is steadily re-arming.” 
Their minds are ever con- 
centrated on this absorbing 
problem of France’s future; 
and those who imagine that 
the spirit of enmity is dead, or 
that the wrongs and humilia- 
tions of 1870 have been for- 
gotten or forgiven, would be 
completely disillusioned after a 
brief campaign with the troops. 
No French soldier’s honour can 
rest until that horrible night- 
mare in his country’s story has 
been in some measure atoned 
for or avenged, and that is 
why the little army of 6000 
men fighting the Arabs in 
Morocco was so critical of it- 
self and its commanders. 
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OLD GALWAY LIFE. 


RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


THE reign of law and order, 
as evidenced by the holding 
of assizes, was not established 
in Connaught — known com- 
prehensively as “The Wild 
Territories” — till after the 
accession of James I. That 
monarch commanded his judges 
to go circuit there, as in all 
other places within his newly 
acquired dominions. Accounts 
of some of the hardships which 
those early ministers of justice 
had to endure on their pro- 
gresses through the western 
wilds have come down to us, 
Inns were unknown, and they 
had to depend on such hospital- 
ity as was proffered them, and 
which was not always, it would 
seem, very gratefully received. 
Thus a certain Judge Jacob 
who went circuit through 
Connaught in 1613 found 
quarters at the house of some 
person of quality, where he was 
well entertained, though we are 
told “after the fashion of the 
country.” From this we may 
infer that, though the viands 
were abundant, the manner of 
dressing and serving them 
was of the simplest. In par- 
ticular there would appear to 
have been a lamentable lack of 
condiments, either because the 
chatelaine was not versed in 
the higher culinary arts, or 
because there was a difficulty 
in procuring such savoury ad- 
juncts in those remote regions. 
The worshipful judge took the 
matter much to heart, and 


exclaimed wrathfully, “Oh, 
misery of miseries, must I eat 
my venison without the proper 
spices,—a thing which never 
happened me before!” 

Another judge, named Speke, 
travelling through Connaught 
a few years later, had to take 
up his abode for one night at 
a house the owners of which 
were far from wealthy. They 
did their utmost, however, for 
their illustrious guest, and 
provided him with a sumptuous 
supper. But when the judge 
sought his chamber at night, 
he found that the bedclothes, 
instead of being of the fine and 
delicate texture to which he 
was accustomed, were coarse 
and rough. He refused in- 
dignantly to lie underneath 
the shaggy coverings, and sat 
up all night beside the turf fire 
that blazed upon the hearth, be- 
wailing his hard fate, and con- 
soling himself from time to 
time with the ejaculation, “O 
my king, what do I not suffer 
in thy service!” 

Occasionally, however, the 
trouble was more serious. In 
1629 John Lynch FitzRichard, 
the Mayor of Galway, failed to 
meet the judge upon his arrival 
in state at that town and to 
escort him to his lodgings. 
The assizes were held in the 
disendowed abbey of St 
Augustine, just without the 
walls, which had been given 
over to the judges of assize 
and jail delivery for that 
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purpose. The angry judge, 
much incensed at the insult 
to himself and his high office, 
immediately upon taking his 
seat upon the Bench fined John 
FitzRichard £100 for his non- 
attendance. Now the Mayor 
of Galway was a great person- 
age in those days, being not 
only chief justiciar of Galway 
and of the Liberties that ex- 
tended two miles round about, 
but also Admiral of the Port 
and Bay with all its creeks 
and harbours, even to the 
Isles of Aran, and entitled to 
have a sword borne before 
him on all public occasions. 
Furthermore, the _ charter, 
which had been granted to 
the town by Queen Elizabeth 
not long before, specially de- 
creed that if any one should 
speak ‘“undecently and un- 
reverently” of the Mayor, he 
should be punished “according 
to the quality of his fault and 
offense.” John FitzRichard, 
no doubt, considered the judge’s 
high-handed action extremely 
“ undecent and unreverent,” for 
he was no sooner informed 
thereof than he came out hot- 
foot to the abbey, and after 
rating the offending judge 
soundly for his temerity, he 
fined him £200 for presuming 
beyond his office. History does 
not relate whether either or 
both fines were paid. 

The assizes so late begun 
did not long continue. From 
1641 till 1660 Ireland was 
given up to civil war, anarchy, 
and bloody reprisals; and 
though commissions were from 
time to time issued to the 
judges to go circuit as in 
more peaceful times, yet with 
commendable prudence they 
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refrained from penetrating 
beyond the Shannon. One of 
Charles II.’s first acts after 
his restoration was to appoint 
judges to go circuit once more 
in “The Wild Territories.” 
Even then, however, the course 
of the western judiciary did 
not run altogether smooth. 
Sir Jerome Alexander and Sir 
William Anson having both 
been elevated to the Bench 
upon the same day, a violent 
dispute as to precedence took 
place between them, and pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that 
Sir Jerome sent Patrick 
D’Arcy, the doughty leader of 
the Connaught Bar, to chal- 
lenge his rival to mortal com- 
bat. The Irish legal profession, 
throughout all its ranks, was 
famed, from its earliest incep- 
tion to within living memory, 
for its readiness to fight duels, 
and we may feel convinced 
that D’Arcy went upon his 
behest very willingly. Sir 
William had a high military 
record, for he had commanded 
one of Cromwell’s far-famed 
regiments of Ironsides. In- 
stead, however, of displaying 
the martial spirit to be ex- 
pected of him, he declined the 
combat, and applied to the 
Court of King’s Bench for an 
information against D’Arcy. 
The information was refused, 
and D’Arcy, infuriated at such 
contemptible behaviour, de- 
clared his intention of horse- 
whipping his lordship upon 
the first occasion of their 
meeting. Sir William was so 
alarmed by the threat that he 
deemed it prudent to put the 
Channel between himself and 
his fiery opponent ; nor did he 
return to Ireland for several 
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years, till stout Patrick D’Arcy 
lay in his grave and his horse- 
whip was no longer to be 
feared. 

Galway had had her full 
share of troubles during the 
fierce years of the Civil War. 
Having espoused the Royal 
cause, the town was invested 
by Sir Charles Coote, and 
sustained a nine months’ siege 
both by sea and land, being, 
indeed, the last place within 
the realm that held out for the 
king. ‘The ancient Citie of the 
Tribes” only yielded at last 
under stress of famine, and on 
terms highly favourable to the 
besieged. The inhabitants who 
had made such stout resistance 
were guaranteed not only their 
lives but the undisturbed pos- 
session of whatever houses and 
lands they might own within 
the town and its liberties. 

The terms thus solemnly 
concluded were shamefully 
violated. After two years of 
oppression and illegal exac- 
tions, the Government in Dub- 
lin sent down peremptory 
orders to Coote that all the 
native inhabitants of Galway 
were either to remove them- 
selves and their families out of 
the town or else to be forcibly 
deported. The mandate was 
obeyed with such expedition 
that within three weeks Coote 
was able to report that the 
required clearance had been 
effected, and that none of the 
Irish inhabitants remained 
within the walls save a few 
who, either from sickness or 
old age, together with the in- 
clemency of the weather,—it 
was the month of November, 
—had been unable to remove, 
and to whom he had therefore 
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granted a gracious permission 
to remain. In reply to this 
communication another de- 
spatch came down from Dublin, 
desiring that even those few to 
whom dispensation had been’ 
given should be removed as 
soon as the season permitted. 

Henry Cromwell, the Lord 
Deputy, drew a glowing picture 
of the town, thus left empty 
and desolate. He writes of it 
as “a town consisting of many 
noble buildings, most of them 
of marble, and that for situa- 
ation, voisenage, and commerce 
which it had with Spaine, the 
Strayts, West Indies, and other 
places, noe town or port in the 
three nations (London excepted) 
was more considerable.” It 
must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the object of this 
high encomium was to induce 
the inhabitants of Liverpool 
and Gloucester to accept the 
houses and lands of the dis- 
possessed inhabitants of Gal- 
way, in lieu of compensation 
due to them for losses they had 
sustained in the Civil War, and 
a seller’s description of the 
wares he desires to dispose of 
is apt to be somewhat highly 
coloured. 

Charles II. was no sooner 
restored to his fathers’ throne 
than he issued an order that 
the loyal people of Galway, 
who had suffered so much in 
his cause, should forthwith be 
reinstated in their former habi- 
tations. The Merry Monarch 
was, however, more prodigal in 
his promises than concerned 
about their fulfilment. Among 
the despoiled was the whilom 
head of our family, Robert 
Martin of Ross, whose town 
mansion in Galway had been 
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bestowed upon a certain Ed- 
ward Eyre, who had been Ad- 
vocate-General under Coote, 
and was now Recorder of Gal- 
way and member for the 
borough. Recognising that he 
had a formidable opponent to 
deal with, Robert Martin 
deemed it advisable, in addition 
to his Majesty’s general order, 
to obtain a special warrant, 
under the king’s own sign- 
manual, directing that his 
property should be given up 
to him. With this important 
document in his pocket, he 
waited upon Eyre and de- 
manded immediate possession. 
According to his own account 
of the interview, however, Eyre 
laughed him and his pretensions 
to scorn, and roundly declared 
that he did not value the king’s 
order at eighteenpence. Foiled 
in his first attempt to recover 
possession of his property, 
Robert Martin hastened to lay 
information of this treasonable 
utterance before the Lords 
Justices of Ireland, and Eyre 
was forthwith summoned to 
appear at the bar of the Irish 
House of Commons, of which 
he was himself a member, to 
answer for what he had said. 

Eyre duly appeared, and 
made defence that the words 
attributed to him had been dis- 
torted out of their proper mean- 
ing, and had only been spoken 
in jest; and after some delay 
and consultation, his brother 
members not only acquitted 
him of the charge laid against 
him, but passed a handsome 
eulogy upon him for his in- 
tegrity and his loyalty to his 
Majesty’s person. Of the resti- 
tution to Robert Martin of the 
property which was lawfully 
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his, however, no word was said; 
and Eyre, whose appraisement 
of the king’s order would ap- 
pear to have been a very just 
one, remained in undisturbed 
possession thereof. 

The feud between the Mar- 
tins and the Eyres was des- 
tined to go down to the third 
and fourth generation, and to 
break out with increased acer- 
bity and bitterness a full cen- 
tury later. 

Robert Martin had three 
sons, who do not seem to have 
been held in very high esteem 
by their contemporaries, since 
there was a saying current 
concerning them, “From Jas- 
per, James, and Nimble Dick, 
good Lord, deliver us!” Of 
these, Jasper inherited what re- 
mained of the family possessions 
and became our forebear; James 
died and left none behind him ; 
and Nimble Dick, the youngest 
and the most able, made up 
in amplest measure for all that 
had been reft from his father 
by the vast domain which he 
in his turn, in the hurly-burly 
of confiscation and spoliation, 
secured for himself. 

The wilds of Iar-Connaught 
and Connemara, lying between 
the Atlantic and the great 
lakes of Lough Corrib and 
Lough Mask, cut off from all 
the rest of the world, and 
nearly as pathless and un- 
travelled in those days as the 
central deserts of Africa, had 
belonged time out of mind to 
the O’F flaherties—“ the feroci- 
ous O’Fflaherties,”’ for deliver- 
ance from whom the citizens of 
Galway used in ancient days to 
pray. The last chieftain of the 
old race had borne a part in 
the bloody deeds of 1641, and 
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was therefore hunted down 
within his own territories, when 
the hour of vengeance came, 
like a beast of prey. He was 
discovered hidden, with his wife, 
in an underground burrow with- 
in a wood, both in most miser- 
able plight. He was dragged 
out and conveyed to Galway, 
where he was put to an igno- 
minious death, whilst the huge 
tract that had belonged to him 
and his people was seques- 
trated by the Government, and 
granted, almost in its entirety, 
to Richard Martin, on the 
understanding seemingly that 
he should bring the tribesmen 
into subjection. The task was 
the more easily accomplished, 
as between civil war and tribal 
feuds those mountain fastnesses 
had been wellnigh depopulated. 
Richard Martin thus became 
possessed of a huge dominion, 
extending over more than a 
quarter of a million acres,— 
a wild and barren region of 
towering mountains, moorland 
wastes, lakes, and deep inlets 
from the Atlantic, so tangled 
together that, when viewed 
from one of the loftiest summits 
within it, the prospect has been 
likened to a sea full of high 
mountains and ridges of land. 
He and his descendants ruled 
over this great tract for close 
upon two hundred years. 
When James II. landed at 
Kinsale on his last forlorn ven- 
ture to retrieve his crown, 
Richard Martin was over fifty 
years of age. None the less he 
accepted a captain’s commis- 
sion in the regiment which Lord 
Bofin raised in the west of Ire- 
land for that prince’s service, 
and fought for him at the 
Boyne and at the last disas- 
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trous overthrow at Aughrim. 
And here I would like to say 
that some of Nimble Dick’s de- 
scendants, settled now in one 
of the Greater Britains beyond 
the seas, have pointed out to 
me that in a previous paper I 
did their ancestor an injustice. 
Nimble Dick did, it is true, re- 
ceive a full pardon from Dutch 
William and was confirmed in 
the possession of his estates ; 
but the pardon was granted to 
him not for any base act of 
betrayal upon that last fatal 
field, but for saving the lives of 
some English officers of dis- 
tinction who were taken pris- 
oners in the Bloody Hollow on 
the hillside at Aughrim, where, 
in the earlier hours of the battle, 
the English gave way before the 
Irish, and it seemed for a while 
that victory would incline to 
the Irish side. 

Yet in whatever manner 
Nimble Dick won and held his 
vast domain, there was none 
the less a bitter price to be 
paid for it, even the life of his 
first-born. He married Kath- 
erine French, of another of the 
old. Galway tribal families. 
She and her eldest son, “ Robin 
the Brave, Robin the Beauti- 
ful,” as he is called in the old 
Irish ballad that tells of his 
tragio fate, were specially de- 
voted to each other, with a 
bond of the closest and ten- 
derest affection. Richard Mar- 
tin had made a home for him- 
self at Birch Hall, within his 
newly acquired estates, whilst 
the O’F flaherties, dwelling some 
half-dozen miles away at 
Lemonfield and Aghenenure, 
upon the edge of Lough Corrib, 
looked on with sullen ill-will at 
the stranger ruling over their 
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ancient patrimony. More than 
one attempt is said to have 
been made upon Nimble Dick’s 
life; but as he never went abroad 
without a guard, mounted and 
well-armed, he was able to ren- 
der a good account of himself, 
and to give back as good as he 
got. It came to young Robin’s 
ears, however, that O’Fflahertie 
of Lemonfield, head of the clan, 
had spoken insultingly of his 
mother; and on the spot, hot- 
headed and impetuous, he 
mounted his horse, and with- 
out telling any one of his pur- 
pose, he rode off alone to the 
home of his enemies to demand 
satisfaction. The O’Fflahertie 
of that day was an old man, 
but he was to the full as ready 
to accept the challenge as 
Robert Martin was to give it; 
and it was decided that the 
duel should take place then and 
there, and should be fought, as 
duels were customarily fought 
at the time in Galway, on 
horseback, and with the sword. 

Robin took up his station 
with his back to a shrubbery, 
which he deemed screened him 
from attack in that quarter. 
Unknown to him, however, 
and also, it would seem, with- 
out the knowledge of his ad- 
versary, an illegitimate son 
of old O’Ffiahertie’s crept in 
amongst the bushes, and just 
as the signal for the combat to 
begin was given, he leaped out 
and stabbed Robin deep in the 
back. The hapless young fel- 
low fell forward on his horse’s 
neck, and the frightened 
animal galloped off for home. 
Mortally wounded though he 
was, Robin contrived to cling 
to the saddle till more than 
half the distance was covered, 
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but there his hold relaxed, and 
the horse tore on riderless. 
Its arrival at Birch Hall with 
empty saddle and trailing 
reins naturally created alarm, 
and a search-party, headed, it 
is said, by his mother, came out 
to look for the young heir. 
They found him lying dead 
where he had fallen, stabbed 
traitorously from behind. His 
mother, frantic with grief, 
raised an altar upon the spot 
where he was found, a portion 
of which remains to this day, 
and which is still called 
Leacht - Kathleen - na - Frinsie, 
or the monument of Katherine 
French. Upon it she caused 
to be graven her bitter male- 
diction on those who had slain 
her darling :— 


“‘May there be neither luck 
nor prosperity, but ever wail- 
ing and distraction, and may 
there never be a rightful heir 
in the place where the murder 
of young Robert Martin was 
perpetrated.” 


Another humbler memorial 
arose beside this record of a 
mother’s passionate love and 
of her despair. According to 
an ancient Irish custom, every 
wayfarer who, upon the anni- 
versary of the deed, passed the 
spot where a noted murder had 
been committed, cast a stone 
upon the place where the dead 
had lain, and passers-by at 
other times would also add to 
the heap in token of their 
sympathy, so that before long 
a goodly cairn was raised. 
Nimble Dick himself sought 
@® more practical revenge. 
Warrants were issued against 
all who had had a hand in the 
murder, but, secure in those 
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western wilds, they laughed 
legal process to scorn, and 
went out on their keeping, as 
the phrase was. It meant, 
not that they maintained 
themselves, but that they 
lived at free quarters upon 
those who either sympathised 
with them or were afraid to 
refuse the shelter and supplies 
demanded. Two years later, 
being still at large, they were 
solemnly outlawed, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, at the in- 
stance of Richard Martin, issued 
a proclamation against them 
upon the 10th of October 1707, 
which may still be read in the 
Irish State Records. Twenty 
pounds reward was offered to 
any one who should apprehend 
and secure the bodies of Bryan 
Flaherty Fitzdonnel, Edmond 
Flaherty, Patrick Flaherty, and 
John Joyce, or any one of them. 
All Queen Anne’s loyal and 
loving subjects were com- 
manded to use their utmost 
endeavours to assist in bring- 
ing them to justice, and dire 
penalties were denounced 
against any who should there- 
after entertain, harbour, or re- 
ceive them. 

The altar and the cairn were 
still standing in the old days 
that my aunts could look back 
to. Somewhere, however, in 
the earlier years of the last 
century a Captain O’F fiahertie, 
marching with his men from 
Oughterard to Galway, was 
told of the existence of the 
monument, and turned aside 
up what had by that time 
become an old and unfre- 
quented road to visit it. His 
ire was great on reading the 
inscription—a true case of 
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the cap fitting not his own 
but his ancestors’ heads, since 
Katherine French’s vehement 
denunciation named no names 
and brought no charge against 
any specific individual. As 
the readiest means of getting 
rid of this evidence of his fore- 
bears’ guilt, he ordered his 
men to demolish the memorial 
and to throw the fragments 
into an adjoining bog. The 
peasantry, to whom the altar 
was sacred, looked on in horror 
at the work of destruction, and 
after the soldiers were gone a 
young girl went down into the 
bog and recovered a fragment 
of the broken stone that had a 
portion of the inscription still 
legible upon it. She kept the 
relic hidden under her hearth- 
stone for many years, and gave 
it up at last, when she herself 
was an old woman, to a de- 
scendant of Nimble Dick’s who 
came to visit the spot, in whose 
possession it stillremains. Yet 
to this day the Irish-speaking 
country folk dwelling there- 
about can tell in their own 
tongue the story of young 
Robin’s murder and his mother’s 
curse upon his slayers, cor- 
roborating with most singular 
accuracy both the family tra- 
ditions and the legal docu- 
ments that exist concerning 
the tragedy. 

Nimble Dick lived to a patri- 
archal age, being upwards of 
ninety when he died. He was 
succeeded by his second son, 
Anthony, who left no record 
behind him save his name and 
coat of arms above the altar in 
the ruined and roofless chapel 
of Killanin, above our lake, 
where the generations of the 
Martins lie. After him came 
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in due course his son, another 
Robert Martin, who was a 
mighty troubler of the peace 
in his day. 

The Penal Laws were en- 
forced in their fullest rigour 
in the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and of the many 
grievous disabilities which the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland 
laboured under, none was more 
oppressive than the enactment 
which forbade any Catholic 
either to keep a school or to 
teach in one. It accordingly 
became the custom amongst 
Catholicsof position and wealth, 
all legal prohibitions notwith- 
standing, to send their sons to 
be educated upon the Continent. 
Young Robert was sent abroad 
like the rest, and received most 
of his schooling at Louvain, 
that seat of learning being no 
doubt chosen because another 
member of the family, of an 
older generation, Francis Mar- 
tin of the Dominican Order, 
had already found a refuge 
there. He had been banished 
from Ireland, like all priests of 
the Roman Church, by Crom- 
well, and having entered the 
University of Louvain, he had 
become Regius Professor of 
Holy Scripture there. We are 
told of him, however, that he 
was not only distinguished for 
his learning, but also for the 
contentious qualities of his 
race, the litigious Martins being 
famed amongst the tribes of 
Galway, and that he was al- 
ways in legal hot water of some 
sort or other. At Louvain 
Robert Martin fell under Jacob- 
ite influences, and became an 
ardent adherent of the house 
of Stuart. His education being 
completed, he went the Grand 
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Tour, an indispensable under- 
taking for every young man of 
fashion in those days, and re- 
turned to Galway when he was 
just of age. A handsome, hot- 
headed, gallant young beau, 
and a very considerable dandy, 
he made himself remarkable in 
his native county by affecting 
French fashions of dress and 
of speech. He was even then 
a noted duellist, and was after- 
wards accounted the best 
swordsman of his day in Ire- 
land,— no mean praise at a 
time when every Irish gentle- 
man wore his sword at his 
side, and was ready to use it 
on the smallest provocation. 
There was quartered at this 
time in Galway the 6th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, now the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
According to the fashion of the 
day of calling a regiment after 
its commander for the time 
being, it was known as the 
Hon. General Dormer’s Regi- 
ment of Foot. This gallant 
corps had originally been a 
Dutch regiment—that is to say, 
it had been raised in England 
for service in Holland, and had 
come over with William III. 
when he made his memorable 
descent upon the English coast. 
It had done stout service at the 
Boyne and at Aughrim, and 
had formed part of the force 
with which Ginkell, pressing 
on after the last-named battle, 
had captured Galway some 
forty years before. A regiment 
with such a record was likely 
to have retained some of its 
old political proclivities. It 
may reasonably be surmised, 
therefore, that there was a 
certain ill-will between it and 
the young magnate, who made 
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no secret of his sympathy with 
the rebel cause, and that such 
ill-will had a share in bringing 
about the tragedy that ensued. 

Some of the officers of the 
regiment were amusing them- 
selves one day in the billiard- 
room of a coffee-house in the 
Main Guard, the thoroughfare 
leading to the West Gate. They 
were lounging at the window 
when Robert Martin, dressed 
according to his wont in the 
latest French fashion, came 
down the street. In particu- 
lar, it would seem that his hat 
differed in shape from the hats 
commonly worn in Galway at 
that time, and excited the offi- 
cers’ ridicule. They jeered at 
him as he came along, calling 
out “ Macaroni! Macaroni!” a 
word somewhat equivalent to 
fop; and as he passed beneath 
the window, one of the officers, 
whether by misadventure or 
design, spat upon his head. 
Maddened at the outrage, 
which was considered absol- 
utely unpardonable in those 
days, Robert Martin rushed up 
the stairs. He appeared in 
the doorway of the billiard- 
room, his drawn sword in his 
hand, demanding furiously 
where was the rascal who had 
spat upon him. The officer in 
question, a Captain Edward 
Southwell, according to his 
own evidence, given later, an- 
swered that it was he who had 
done it, but that he had not 
intended any affront, and he 
offered to apologise. But as 
Mr Martin was by no means 
appeased by this amende, and 
none of the officers was armed, 
Captain Southwell offered to 
go to the barracks for his 
sword, when he would be ready 
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to give Mr Martin any satis- 
faction he desired. Disregard- 
ing him, however, the latter 
turned fiercely upon another of 
the party, a Lieutenant Henry 
Jolly, who caught up a chair, 
whether to defend himself or 
to attack Robert Martin is not 
quite certain. Young Martin 
made repeated lunges through 
the bars of the chair, running 
the unfortunate lad through 
and through, and killing him 
on the spot. He immediately 
gave himself up to justice, and 
was lodged in the town bride- 
well to await his trial on the 
capital charge. 

The occurrence naturally 
created great excitement in 
Galway, and public feeling ran 
so high in favour of the young 
squire of Connemara, in view of 
the insult which he had received, 
that the dead man’s relatives 
petitioned that the venue might 
be changed to Dublin, alleging 
that a fair trial was not to 
be had in Galway. This was 
accordingly done; and in con- 
sequence of the high position of 
the accused, and the interest 
which his case occasioned, the 
trial took place at bar—that is 
to say, before the whole array 
of judges composing the Court 
of the King’s Bench. Not 
only the prisoner, but also the 
jury who were to try him, were 
brought upfrom Galway. Un- 
fortunately, only a very meagre 
and garbled report of the trial 
has come down to us: the 
evidence for the prosecution is 
only given imperfectly and in 
part, and of the evidence for 
the defence we have no account 
whatever. Yet it is plain that 
there must have been a good 
and valid defence, pointing, as 
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far as may be gathered, to 
Lieutenant Jolly having at- 
tacked the prisoner first with 
some weapon other than a 
sword,— probably either a 
chair or a billiard-cue. Sev- 
eral witnesses were examined 
on the accused’s behalf, and 
the testimony of one of them 
in particular, we are told, had 
great weight with the jury. 
At any rate, and apparently 
with the full concurrence of 
the court, they returned a 
verdict of not guilty. It is 
further clear that this verdict 
was approved of by the Govern- 
ment, for a curious letter is 


still extant in the Public 
Records, from the English 
Government to the Lords 


Justices of Ireland, directing 
that in the event of Robert 
Martin’s being found guilty of 
the charge preferred against 
him, he was to be reprieved till 
the pleasure of the Crown was 
known. 

Lieutenant Jolly was buried 
in the old collegiate church of 
St Nicholas in Galway, where 
a small mural tablet still 
records his name— 


“ NEAR THIS PLACE LYES THE BODY OF 


HENRY JOLLY, 


LIEUTENANT OF GRENADIERS IN THE 
Honsie. GENERAL DoRMER’S 
REGIMENT oF Foor.” 


It says nothing of the manner 
of his death, and casts no im- 
putation upon his slayer. 


“ With the dead there is peace.” 


Robert Martin’s after-career 
was not less tempestuous than 
its outset had been. He quickly 
came to be recognised as the 
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head of the Jacobite movement 
in the west. The gentlemen 
of Connaught were Jacobites 
almost to a man, but for the 
most part they contented them- 
selves with giving the cause 
their sympathy and good 
wishes, without any more 
active participation therein. 
Thus we hear of one notable 
gathering at the Athenry 
Club. The members of that 
institution met at the club- 
room one evening to dine to- 
gether. After the dinner some 
convivial spirits determined to 
make a night of it, and they 
continued on into the small 
hours, consuming much good 
claret and rum-shrub, the 
favourite beverage at that 
time of Irish country gentle- 
men. Towards five in the 
morning, when it may not un- 
charitably be supposed that 
he had drunk rather more 
than was good for him, John 
Kelly of Fedane gave the 
somewhat oddly worded toast 
of “The Glorious Pretender.” 
Athenry returned a member to 
the Irish Parliament, and John 
Blakeney of Abbert, M.P. for 
the borough, was amongst the 
company present. He may 
have thought that he would be 
called to account for the night’s 
proceedings, for he protested 
angrily, and told Kelly that 
he must be mad. Kelly, how- 
ever, only sprang to his feet, 
waving his glass above his 
head and shouting “King 
James! King James III.!” 
The Earl of Athenry had 
been present at the dinner, but, 
like a sensible man, had gone 
to bed in an adjoining room at 
an earlier stage of the proceed- 
ings. John Blakeney rushed in 
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to him, crying, “The gentlemen 
are gone mad, and are drink- 
ing the Pretender’s health!” 
Lord Athenry leaped out of 
bed, and hurrying into the 
club-room, he commanded the 
company to disperse forthwith 
and go to their respective 
homes, expressing at the same 
time his surprise at what he 
had been told of their con- 
duct. Thereupon Thomas Burke 
started up and said passion- 
ately, “By God, my lord, it is 
what is in your lordship’s own 
heart, if you would but let it 
be known!” 

The matter reached the ears 
of the authorities, and they 
deemed it of sufficient import- 
ance to summon John Kelly 
and Thomas Burke to Dublin, 
where both were bound in the 
sum of £100 to be of good 
behaviour for the future. 

The drinking of toasts and 
shouting for King James might 
be all very well, but when 
Prinee Charlie landed in Scot- 
land to recover his father’s 
crown, no man in Galway 
moved “hand, tongue, or pen” 
on his behalf. Robert Martin 
alone, it would seem, despair- 
ing, no doubt, of bringing 
about any armed rising in the 
west of Ireland, set out, since 
he might do no more, to strike 
a stout blow himself for the 
cause which he had so deeply 
at heart. As his opinions and 
tenets were well known, he 
feared that he might be ar- 
rested on the way, and deemed 
it prudent to journey in dis- 
guise. Attired in a rough and 
common garb, he made his 
way across Ireland to a small 
seaport town upon the north 
coast, from which he had made 
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arrangements to cross to Scot- 
land. On reaching the har- 
bour, however, he found that 
the vessel in which he was to 
embark was not ready to put 
to sea; and whilst he waited, 
he went into a waterside tavern 
to procure a meal. In an un- 
guarded moment he ordered a 
dish of a choicer sort than the 
humble frequenters of the inn 
were in the habit of calling 
for. The host’s suspicions were 
aroused, and keeping a vig- 
ilant watch upon his guest as 
he ate, he caught a glimpse of 
dainty lace ruffles tucked away 
beneath his coarse outer cloth- 
ing. Convinced now that the 
new-comer was other than he 
would have it appear, mine host 
slipped out and lost no time 
in giving the authorities a hint 
about the suspicious stranger 
beneath his roof. Robert 
Martin was promptly appre- 
hended, and, for the second 
time in his life, found himself 
lodged within jail walls. This 
second incarceration was a 
most fortunate incident for 
him. He was kept in custody 
for some time; but as nothing 
definite could be proved against 
him, he was at length released, 
though not till the Young 
Pretender’s ill-starred ven- 
ture had ended in disastrous 
failure, and it was too late to 
join his confederates across 
the water. 

Shortly after his return from 
this abortive expedition Robert 
Martin conformed, nominally 
at least, to the Protestant re- 
ligion. This course was prac- 
tically foreed upon all land- 
owners by the Penal Laws, as 
otherwise they held their 
estates at the mercy of any 
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Protestant informer who might 
be pleased to file what was 
termed a bill of discovery 
against any one of them. It 
is indeed hardly understood or 
remembered nowadays how in- 
iquitous and grievously unjust 
the Penal Laws were. In our 
branch of the family another 
Jasper Martin, grandson of the 
one previously mentioned, and 
the son of his father’s first 
marriage, likewise conformed, 
and ousted his father from the 
possession of the estate. By 
the deed of settlement drawn 
up between them, he cove- 
nanted to allow the old man a 
certain yearly rent-charge upon 
the property, and, in addition 
to some other perquisites, the 
use of a stipulated number of 
linen sheets, and of three silver 
cups to drink out of. Coming 
down to later days, my grand- 
mother was a Roman Catholic, 
and could remember as a tiny 
girl driving to mass with her 
parents in a carriage drawn 
by oxen. No Catholic at that 
time was allowed to possess a 
horse worth more than £5, and 
any Protestant could claim to 
purchase the animal from him 
for that price. There was a 
well-remembered case where 
a Catholic gentleman, riding a 
valuable young horse, was thus 
challenged, and rather than 
yield his mount up, drew his 
pistol and shot it dead. 

To return, however, from 
this digression. Two years 
after the Scottish rebellion—in 
1747—Colonel Stratford Eyre 
was appointed Governor of 
Galway and Admiral of Con- 
naught. He was a great- 
grandson of Edward Eyre, 
M.P., who had deprived the 
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Martins of their town resid- 
ence, and was an old cam- 
paigner, bred in a stern mili- 
tary school. He had served 
under the Duke of Cumberland 
against Prince Charlie and his 
Highlanders, and had borne a 
conspicuous part in the final 
crushing defeat of Culloden. 
Though he had spent his boy- 
hood in Galway, he had been 
absent from his native town 
for many years, and now re- 
turned to it imbued with the 
great importance of the task 
which had been entrusted to 
him—that of holding this far 
western outpost for King 
George against the enemies 
who swarmed around, both 
within and without the town. 
To Stratford Eyre every Cath- 
olic was a Jacobite, a rebel, 
and a smuggler, and he came 
to his new post with a mind 
attuned to see traitors, plots, 
and prospective landings on 
all sides. 

Robert Martin had made his 
chief place of residence at Dan- 
gan, some two miles out of the 
town, and splendidly situated 
upon the Galway river. A 
topographer of that day tells 
us that it was considered one 
of the finest places within the 
kingdom; and he lived there 
in the state and with the hos- 
pitality befitting the owner of 
Connemara. Stratford Eyre 
stood for Protestant ascend- 
ancy, for the maintenance of 
the Penal Laws, and the su- 
premacy of the English Gov- 
ernment; Robert Martin, bis 
late conversion notwithstand- 
ing, for the old Catholic pro- 
prietors, the native-born Irish, 
and the lost cause of the 
Stuarts. Each man was ab- 
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solutely loyal and devoted to 
the side which he believed to 
be the right one, but fiercely 
intolerant of all that opposed 
him. Between two men of 
such temperaments, of such 
family traditions, and of such 
opposing views, the peace was 
not likely to be long kept. 
One of Colonel Eyre’s first 
proceedings after taking over 
his new command was to send 
up a report on the defences 
of the town to Dublin Castle. 
These appeared to be in a 
somewhat deplorable condition. 
Several months previously, he 
reminded them, the Lords 
Justices had ordered £140 to 
be expended on making seven 
pairs of new gates, but for so 
far no money had been sent 
down even to procure the ma- 
terial needful for making them. 
In the meantime the gates were 
in effect continually open, for 
the Quay Gate had fallen down 
altogether, and the others had 
no locks, and “were all to 
pieces.” This, however, might 
have been deemed of the less 
consequence, inasmuch as there 
did not appear to be any par- 
ticular reason why any one 
who desired to enter or leave 
the town unobserved should 
trouble themselves to pass 
through the gates at all. The 
walls were bulging, and could 
easily be scaled, Governor Eyre 
went on to state, whilst it was 
only at the hazard of their 
necks that the sentinels and 
reliefs could walk along them. 
There was one breach in the 
walls, a hundred and fifty 
feet long, right down to 
the ground; and innumerable 
smaller breaches and holes, 
large enough for the passage 
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of hogsheads, had been made 
in the walls next the quay 
and river to enable smugglers 
to run contraband. These, 
however, the energetic Gov- 
ernor had already had closed 
up, as well as several doors 
and windows opening to the 
waterside, through which people 
gained admittance to the town 
after the gates were shut. How 
it was possible to shut the 
gates at all, considering his 
previous account of their con- 
dition, Stratford Eyre did not 
explain. The two powder 
magazines, he continued, were 
very insecure and unsafe places 
to keep ammunition in, since 
they were loftier than any of 
the surrounding houses, and 
so very conspicuous that they 
could be distinguished from 
the other buildings a mile off, 
added to which they were not 
bomb- proof. On his arrival 
he had found a most indolent 
garrison: no officer lay on 
guard, and there were neither 
rounds nor patrols. All that 
he had altered, however, and 
had indeed found abundant 
occupation for the whole gar- 
rison when off duty in clearing 
the walls and ramparts, which 
were in a most neglected con- 
dition, and the embrasures 
choked with dirt and weeds. 
The barrackmaster hired out 
the king’s bedding, whilst the 
soldiers of the garrison had 
to go without. The deputy- 
barrackmaster had harboured 
two French officers immedi- 
ately before the late rebellion, 
and lived in an old disused 
barrack by the riverside, very 
convenient for such disloyal 
purposes. 

It would not seem as if the 
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Government had shown them- 
selves very enthusiastic at the 
prospect of the expenditure 
which putting the defences of 
Galway into good repair would 
have entailed, for in a later 
letter Stratford Eyre protests 
vehemently that his estimates 
had not included a single item 
which was not imperatively 
and urgently required for the 
security of the town. As proof 
of the condition of helpless 
inefficiency to which the gar- 
rison was reduced, he proceed- 
ed to relate that for the last 
twenty-four hours they had 
fully expected a hostile land- 
ing. It had turned out, how- 
ever, that the sails which had 
alarmed them were only a 
vessel from Liverpool, laden 
with rock-salt, making for the 
port and chased by a Spanish 
privateer, which had overhauled 
and captured her within the 
bay, whilst the garrison were 
unable to render any assist- 
ance. There were ninety-three 
pieces of ordnance upon the 
walls; but of these all save five 
were dismounted, and of those 
five the carriages of four were 
broken and rotted. The blame 
for the ruinous condition in 
which he had found every- 
thing, Stratford Eyre roundly 
averred, rested with the mayor 
and corporation, who lived 
upon the revenues of the town, 
and made grants to each other 
and to their friends out of the 
tolls and customs, which, ac- 
cording to the ancient charters, 
should have been expended on 
paving the streets and keep- 
ing the defences in repair. He 
went on to give Mr Wayte, 
secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, some information regard- 
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ing the governing body of 
Galway. All put together, 
mayor, sheriffs, and corpora- 
tion, they had not £1000 in 
the world. The mayor was 
not worth £200, and was very 
young and assuming. ‘His 
name is O’Hara, which will 
give you a specimen of his 
principles (the true Milesian 
breed).” So wrote Governor 
Eyre, giving us at the same 
time an insight into his own 
principles and idiosyncrasies. 
One sheriff was a beggar, the 
other a shoemaker and a poor 
one at that. Of the aldermen 
one was a broken dragoon, 
and another a son of my Lord 
Tyrawley’s footman. 

We must conclude that the 
Castle Government listened to 
Colonel Eyre’s representations 
in so far at least as to provide 
him with the gates which he de- 
clared he so urgently needed, for 
his next step was to order the 
gates to be closed and barred at 
four o'clock, only leaving the 
wickets open for the ingress and 
egress of foot-passengers. The 
inhabitants protested, not un- 
naturally, against the incon- 
venience which this regulation 
occasioned, and the mayor and 
corporation waited upon the 
Governor to present him with 
a@ numerously signed memorial 
requesting that the obnoxious 
ordinance might be rescinded. 
They had bearded the lion in 
his den, and the irate Governor 
was not slow to avail himself 
of the opportunity of giving 
them a piece of his mind. He 
began by pointing out that the 
names of several known and 
avowed Catholics were at- 
tached to the memorial, and 
he reminded them that by the 
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Articles of Galway these were 
one and all disqualified from 
living within the town, or even 
in the Liberties thereof. He 
expressed his surprise that 
magistrates, whose business it 
was to see the laws carried 
out, should countenance such 
persons, and even be content 
to append their signatures to 
a@ paper jointly with them. 
“Banish these avowed enemies 
of our present happy establish- 
ment hence, Mr Mayor, and 
there will be no occasion for 
gates here. If the gates in 
time past have been kept open, 
and all order and discipline 
neglected, it has proceeded 
from the non-residence of the 
Governor. Lastly, gentlemen,” 
he wound up, “I put you in 
mind of the conditions on 
which tolls and customs are 
granted to you. Repair the 
breaches in these walls and 
pave your streets.” 

It was hardly to be expected 
that the townspeople of Gal- 
way would rest content with 
the reception which the 
Governor had accorded to 
their deputation, and steps 
were immediately taken to 
have the memorial laid before 
the Lord Lieutenant. In 
answer to a communication 
from his Excellency, Stratford 
Kyre sent up another lengthy 
despatch, justifying himself for 
his refusal to comply with the 
request. The complaint against 
him, he declared, was entirely 
a party matter, and he had 
proof that the mayor and 
sheriffs who had signed the 
petition had received presents 
to “nose” and insult him. 
The early-closing regulation 
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inflicted no hardship upon 
respectable folk engaged in 
lawful trades, but only on 
those who desired to carry on 
nefarious practices under cover 
of the darkness. On two 
nights in the previous week 
the Papists, all his vigilance 
notwithstanding, had _ sue- 
ceeded in running no less than 
£2000 worth of India goods. 
Galway, he reminded his Ex- 
cellency, was in no sense a 
thoroughfare, but an extreme 
point, since beyond it to the 
west lay only the wilds of Iar- 
Connaught and Connemara, 
where there were neither roads 
nor wheeled vehicles, and into 
which no one desired to travel. 
All produce brought into the 
town from that side came in 
on back-loads, and as the 
wickets were large enough to 
admit any horse or cow, and 
stood open till ten in summer 
and nine in winter, there was 
no hindrance to trade in that 
quarter. Both the water-gates 
opened on the quay; and all 
custom-house business ceased 
at nightfall. It could there- 
fore only convenience French 
recruiters and smugglers—for 
whom Galway had hitherto 
been a general rendezvous— 
to keep them open any longer. 
As regarded the other gates, 
the Abbey Gate faced upon 
Lough Corrib, and nothing 
but turf and water came into 
the town that way. Only 
private—zi.e., illicit —brewers 
would desire to draw either of 
these commodities home after 
dark. The chief entrance to 
the town was by William’s 
Gate, which looked towards 
Dublin and civilisation, but 
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even there no real inconveni- 
ence would be occasioned. The 
inns and stables at which the 
carters and carriers put up 
were without in the eastern 
suburbs, and there was no 
accommodation for them with- 
in the town. It could therefore 
be no great hardship for those 
who arrived with goods after 
the gates were closed to spend 
a night without the walls, and 
it was most desirable that their 
bales and casks should be ex- 
amined by daylight, because 
of the likelihood of arms and 
ammunition being smuggled 
into the town. Further, the 
Governor implored his Excel- 
lency to consider the danger 
of a crowd rushing in through 
the gates, if they were set wide 
after dark, and overpowering 
the garrison. If Galway were 
once in the enemy’s hands, it 
would be impossible to recover 
it without a train of artillery ; 
the small outlying garrisons 
at Gort, Headfort, and Lough- 
rea would most certainly be 
surprised and captured too; 
the whole province would rise, 
and such a success in the west 
would vastly embolden other 
disaffected parts of the king- 
dom. In fact, King George’s 
crown remaining secure upon 
his head seemed, in the worthy 
Governor’s estimation, to de- 
pendin large part upon the gates 
of Galway being closed betimes. 
Finally, and with thé most cog- 
ent of all reasons, he wound up 
his reply, ‘“‘ Within the Liberties 
lives Robert Martin, a danger- 
ous, murdering Jacobite, who 
can bring in twenty-four hours 
to the gates of this town eight 
hundred villains as desperate 
and as absolutely at his de- 
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votion as the Camerons to 
Lochiel, and who, I am confi- 
dent, is plotting some mischief 
for some time past.” 

The Lord Lieutenant, how- 
ever, did not take so alarmist 
a view of the situation as did 
Stratford Eyre, and he grac- 
iously acceded to the inhab- 
itants’ request that the gates 
might stand open till eight 
o'clock. The people of Galway 
were naturally much elated at 
the victory they had won, and 
they decided, in token of their 
appreciation of the services he 
had rendered them in the 
matter, to make a presentation 
to the mayor, or, as Stratford 
Eyre put it, “He receaved the 
Wages of Sin for Counten- 
ancing the Faction.” Ready 
money being probably some- 
what scarce in Galway at that 
date, contributions would seem 
to have been made in kind and 
not in coin, for the mortified 
Governor notes in his next 
letter that “this same Robert 
Martin gave him two fat beefs” 
as his share of the levy. 

Mr Martin and his doings 
did indeed supply Stratford 
Eyre with abundant employ- 
ment for his pen. He became 
more and more convinced that 
mischief was brewing at Dan- 
gan, and more determined to 
get to the bottom of it. Not 
very long afterwards he re- 
ported that the success of 
France and Spain was openly 
prayed for in the Catholic 
chapels; whilst to such insol- 
ence had the Catholics grown 
that one had struck the sheriff, 
whilst some went so far as 
to interest themselves in the 
election of the town magis- 
trates, and others appeared in 
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the streets wearing plaid vests 
—evidently a badge of disloy- 
alty, and a flagrant violation 
of a bye-law made some two 
hundred years before by the 
corporation, when Galway was 
an English colony, from which 
the Irish were excluded, “that 
neither O nor Mac shall stru‘ 
ne swagger through the streets 
of Galway.” More serious still, 
however, the Governor pro- 
ceeded to narrate, several 
officers who had borne arms 
for the Pretender appeared 
openly in the town, and a 
certain Sarsfield, a near kins- 
man of Robert Martin’s, who 
had fought in Lally’s regiment 
at Culloden, was at that moment 
on a visit to his relative at Dan- 
gan. Furthermore, the alert 
Governor had apprehended an 
individual wearing a military 
garb, with a plaid vest in addi- 
tion, who gave his name as Tom 
Daly. The mayor and deputy- 
recorder, however, had refused 
to hold him to bail, and so, 
Stratford Eyre writes bitterly, 
a man who he verily believed 
to be of Martin’s set, and upon 
some ill design, had slipped 
through his fingers. 

For his own part, Colonel 
Eyre entertained no doubt as 
to the business which had 
brought these officers of the 
Pretender’s ill-fated army to 
Galway. A ship was even 
then lying at the quay in Gal- 
way, being fitted out by “the 
memorable Mr Martin.” No 
information was to be obtained 
as to her destination or lading, 
but the Governor was convinced 
that she was intended to carry 
recruits into France, and that 
these were even now being col- 
lected under the eyes of the 
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nels of information failing, 
Stratford Eyre presently re- 
ported that Dennis Macnamara, 
at that time an inmate of Gal- 
way jail, was willing to turn 
informer. Macnamara was 
temporarily separated from his 
wife by the unfortunate mis- 
chance that, instead of being 
lodged with himself, the lady 
had been apprehended as a 
vagabond in Meath, and was 
just then occupying free 
quarters at Trim. Colonel Eyre 
applied to have her trans- 
mitted to Galway, as Mac- 
namara assured him that if she 
were set at liberty she would 
prove most useful in prowling 
about the back regions at 
Dangan and picking up infor- 
mation as to what Mr Martin 
had in hand, and that she would 
arouse less suspicion than he 
himself would, were he to act 
in like capacity. In token of 
good faith, however, Macna- 
mara was willing to remain in 
jail whilst his wife was set at 
large. This was the less self- 
sacrifice on his part, as Galway 
jail would appear to have been 
rather an agreeable place of 
resort just then, and in especial 
much frequented by those whom 
Stratford Eyre designated as 
“ Martin’s set.”’ 

Accordingly the Governor 
was able within /a month to 
send up to Dublin further 
valuable information which 
Macnamara had gathered for 
him, and which he had deposed 
to on oath. The gentleman in 
the plaid waistcoat, whom the 
mayor and deputy - recorder 
had suffered to go free, was 
not Tom Daly, as he had given 
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out, but another of the Sars- 
fields, Mr Martin’s relatives, 
all of whom were in the French 
service. He had dined at 
Dangan the night before he 
was taken up, and there was a 
close alliance between him and 
Mr Martin. He was extremely 
angry at having been arrested, 
and had declared that if he 
could but meet the Governor 
some distance from the town 
he would use him ill. Mr 
Martin was also furious about 
it, and had said that he would 
draw upon the Governor, were 
he not in a public character,— 
a respect for dignities which 
one would perhaps hardly have 
looked for in headlong Robert 
Martin. The gentleman with 
the plaid waistcoat had come 
to Galway to raise men for the 
French service. He had visited 
the jail, and had given a sailor 
confined there for debt nineteen 
English shillings and bidden 
him follow him. Several men 
were lying snug in and about 
the town waiting for Mr 
Martin’s ship to be ready to 
put to sea, and several others 
were occupying quarters in the 
jail whilst waiting for that 
event. One of these latter, 
with whom Macnamara had 
struck up a friendship, had 
tried to persuade him to come 
too, and the captain of the ship 
had sent a message to the jail 
to encourage any young fellow 
to go on board, promising that 
if they were clever fellows they 
would be sure of getting com- 
missions in France ; or, if they 
preferred it, they would get 
good pay on board the ship, 
and be free besides to make 
what they could in running con- 
traband. The turnkey of the 
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jail had been won over, and was 
to join the ship at Cork. Darby 
Brennan, Mr Martin’s servant, 
concerning whose detention in 
jail there will be more to relate 
directly, had told Macnamara 
that he himself was going in 
the ship, and that there were 
thirty guns and a chest of all 
arms belonging to her lying in 
and about Dangan. The Sars- 
field who had fought at Cul- 
loden was also to sail in her. 
She was to carry men and pro- 
visions to Nantes and Bordeaux, 
and on her way south was to 
take in a large consignment of 
butter at the Burren of Clare, 
—a somewhat strange place to 
ship such a commodity, seeing 
that, according to an old saying, 
there is supposed to be on that 
rocky waste neither wood to 
hang a man, water to drown 
him, nor earth to bury him. 
The vessel was to carry a letter 
of marque, and to capture any 
ship which attacked her, if she 
were able to do so, but she was 
not to chase any other vessel 
unprovoked. 

On receiving this intelligence 
Colonel Eyre summoned the 
coast officers stationed in Con- 
nemara and on the Burren to 
Galway, and bade them keep a 
vigilant look-out for the ship, 
and a watchful eye upon all 
gatherings near the coast, and 
upon any strangers who might 
be observed hanging about 
there. He was compelled to 
send for them, he explained in 
a further letter to Secretary 
Wayte, because any letter 
which he had written to them 
would certainly have been in- 
tercepted ; and he took occasion 
to point out the inconvenience 
from which Galway suffered in 
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not having a post three times 
a-week, which most places in the 
kingdom were favoured with. 

The ship presently fell down 
the river to start upon her 
voyage. Through some mis- 
chance, however, she sustained 
a crush which broke some of 
her timbers, and she had to 
put back for repairs, which 
were likely to occupy some 
time. Stratford Eyre promised 
the Government that when she 
was once more ready for sea, 
he and his underlings would 
keep a vigilant watch upon 
her, and do their utmost to 
defeat the illegal purposes of 
those who owned and who 
manned her. We hear no more 
of the ship, and may assume 
that she set sail with her 
freight of wild geese and pro- 
visions and butter, and the 
Governor speedily had more 
personal matters to engage his 
attention. 

Robert Martin had, as al- 
ready stated, conformed to 
the Protestant religion, and 
amongst the valuable privileges 
and immunities which he there- 
by secured, not the least was 
the right to carry and possess 
arms. It chanced, however, 
that he had occasion to send a 
gun and pistol to a gunmaker 
in Galway for repairs, and he 
intrusted them to his servant, 
Darby Brennan, already men- 
tioned, to convey them thither. 
Brennan was a Roman Catholic, 
and as he was crossing the 
bridge over the river to the 
West Gate of Galway he was 
challenged by the sentry, and 
committed to jail on the charge 
of unlawfully carrying arms, 
whilst the gun and pistol were 
handed over to the Governor. 
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Upon the morrow Colonel Eyre, 
who had in the meantime dis- 
covered to whom the weapons 
rightfully belonged, sent them 
out to Dangan by a messenger 
named Hanly, together with a 
somewhat curtly worded com- 
munication to the effect that 
the Governor returned Mr 
Martin his arms, though in 
strictness they were forfeited, 
as he did not desire to be 
peevish to any gentleman, but 
that he would recommend 
him for the future to put his 
arms into the hands of persons 
not liable to be questioned. 
Hanly was back within the 
hour, firearms and all, having 
been bundled neck and crop 
out of the house by Robert 
Martin, whose wrath had boiled 
over on hearing of his servant’s 
arrest, and upon receiving the 
Governor’s advice how to con- 
duct himself in future. Hanly, 
indeed, reported that he had in- 
dulged in many threats against 
himself and his master, and 
had seemed quite wild with 
rage. Mr Martin came into 
Galway and bailed out his 
servant, whose tongue had 
wagged so loquaciously in jail, 
and a night or two afterwards 
the Governor was roused from 
his slumbers to receive a letter 
from him, in which he per- 
emptorily ordered him to send 
the arms to their original des- 
tination, the gunmaker’s within 
the town. But the Governor 
had got his back up in his turn, 
and in reply he sent the deputy 
town major out with a verbal 
message to the effect that the 
weapons had been tendered to 
Mr Martin once in courtesy, 
but as he had refused to receive 
them on those terms, the Gover- 
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nor would now detain them by 
right, and had lodged them in 
the king’s stores of war, to be 
used for his Majesty’s service. 

The spring assizes were near 
at hand, and Robert Martin 
promptly brought an action 
against Colonel Eyre for the 
recovery of his arms, as fol- 
lows :— 


“Ropert Martin, Esq., Plaintiff. 

“SrratTrorD Eyre, Esq., Defendant. 

“ By the Lords Justices of Assize for 
the Connaught Circuit. 

“The Defendant is hereby required 
to appear before us at 8 o’clock, in 
Galway, on the 6th of April, to 
answer the Plaintiffs bill for £5 
sterling, being the value of one gun 
and one pistol, being prosecutor’s 
property, which defendant took and 
converted to his own use. 


“Dated, March 1748.” 


Both sides having been 
heard, the court decided that 
the arms belonged by rights 
to Mr Martin, and that they 
must be given up to him. 
The Governor, deeply morti- 
fied at the result of the trial, 
set out for London to consult 
with his superiors how he 
should act if similar difficulties 
were to arise in the future. 
Robert Martin, however, was 
far from thinking that the 
legal victory which he had 
won atoned for the affront 
which had been put upon him 
by Colonel Eyre. He no sooner 
learnt whither his enemy had 
betaken himself than he forth- 
with set out in pursuit, rejoiced 
to have a chance of meeting 
him on neutral ground, where 
his “public character” would 
be no bar to demanding the 
satisfaction usual amongst 
gentlemen. By chance he 
caught sight of Colonel Eyre 
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entering a house in St James’s 
Street, and lay in wait with 
a friend till he came out again. 
Rushing up to him, he gave 
him a couple of blows with a 
stout stick which he carried, 
and called upon him to draw 
and defend himself. Stratford 
Eyre was not slow to respond 
to the challenge, and in a 
moment a deadly conflict was 
being waged in the thorough- 
fare. Martin pressed in fierce- 
ly upon his antagonist, who 
fought on the defensive. Both 
were skilled swordsmen, and 
for a time neither gained any 
advantage, but at last Robert 
Martin succeeded in beating 
down the Colonel’s guard, and 
wounded him severely in the 
body. 

Stratford Eyre fell to the 
ground, bleeding profusely, 
and was carried off to his 
lodgings; whilst a jubilant 
correspondent wrote to a friend 
in Galway that ‘‘Mr Martin 
had given the Governor the 
most unmerciful dhrubbing 
that ever was heard of in the 
streets of London.” Happily 
the wound, though serious, 
proved not to be mortal. 

After this crowning triumph 
Robert Martin settled down 
into more sober ways, and soon 
afterwards married Bridget, 
daughter of Lord Trimleston, 
—a very stately and high-born 
dame, who never condescended 
to stir abroad from Dangan 
save with four horses to her 
carriage and outriders to pre- 
cede her. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the condition of the 
roads in Iar-Connaught at 
that day may have had some- 
thing to do with bringing the 
lady to this determination. 
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THE TRENCHES. 


BY 105. 


“This remains the tactical problem of all ages, how to get men enough 
together within efficient killing distance of their enemy.” 


“T wisH that organ would 


dry up! It puts me off 
so that I can’t read this 
thing.” 

“Yes,” responded Major 
Swann; “the first time it 


came and played ‘Sing me 
to Sleep’ outside here, it 
seemed rather a jest. But 
the organ - grinder’s sense of 
humour must be getting less 
keen: he doesn’t know when 
we've had enough. I’ve sent 
@ messenger outside to move 
him on.” 

The organ droned on outside 
for a minute or so, and then 
stopped rather suddenly in the 
middle of a pathetic note, as 
if some of the tune had been 
bitten off. 

As you may perhaps have 
guessed, it was at the War 
Office: the speakers were 
Captain Marshall and Major 
Swann, who sat at large 
desks on opposite sides of a 
large room cheerfully hung 
round with a fair array 
of drawings and maps, con- 
spicuous among which was one 
showing British possessions and 
colonies in red. The former 
officer seemed to have a lot 
of correspondence to deal with, 
for big bundles of papers were 
piled on one side of the table, 
and he would from time to 
time pick one up, untie the 
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red tape which confined it 
like a belt, look through a 
letter, write something, and 
then throw the bundle into a 
big basket which stood on 
the floor by him, Major 
Swann seemed to have to 
do with plans and drawings 
rather, for there were many 
rolls of them on his desk and 
some spread out on an adjacent 
table: besides, there were cases 
of shallow drawers labelled 
with names of fortresses and 
barracks. The man of plans 
was engaged at the moment 
in measuring and comparing 
some particulars, using divid- 
ers and rule, occasionally re- 
ferring to a sheet of notes, 
—evidently, from his knitted 
brows, a troublesome thing to 
understand or settle. 

Rather a keen-eyed man, this 
Swann. Not much hair left on 
his head; but what there was, 
fair and curly. Gold-rimmed 
glasses, behind which a quiz- 
zical expression occasionally. 
gleamed. You could see when 
he stood up that he was broad- 
shouldered and energetic-look- 
ing. Not an office man, you 
would think; as a matter of 
fact, he had spent a good deal 
of his time on the Indian 
frontier, and again on design- 
ing and constructing roads and 
bridges,—work in which there 
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is more nerve and resource 
called for than is always ad- 
mitted. 

It had pleased the Powers 
that Be, however, to think it 
a good idea to bring in a man 
with field experience to deal 
with questions concerning the 
design of military buildings and 
so on. Not, indeed, that the 
military chiefs are wont to 
undervalue experience, —it is 
the political people who can’t 
see the value, because in their 
own line it isn’t wise to be 
too practical,—but it isn’t 
always easy to find the round 
peg to fit the hole. Major 
Swann was nothing loth. He 
rather liked living in London, 
though he would sometimes 
say that if he only tried to 
come too punctually he would 
acquire a daily - bread - face— 
like other toilers. “Regular 
habits are one road to per- 
dition in the Service,” he 
would say. 

Marshall sighed,—“ Some of 
these old stories are awfully 
complicated. This began by 
being a question about drain- 
pipes; and here has some one 
managed to switch it off on 
to a disquisition about carrier- 
pigeons, and I can’t quite 
make out where the pipe ends 
and the pigeon begins! I wish 
to goodness they’d stick to one 
subject !” 

“Some of the big bosses 
think too much about their 
fads, and too little about the 
main question,” rejoined Swann. 
“By the bye, a propos of 
that, I’ve got a man coming 
to see me about a patent 
drain-excavator this morning. 
He’s American, I fancy; and 
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I guess he'll just about make 
the Great American Eagle flap 
around this benighted office. 
Don’t go away when he comes. 
I'll probably need your moral 
support; and, besides, you can 
remind me of an engagement if 
he gasses too much.” 

“Another of your inter- 
viewers! I suppose I shan’t 
get any work done,” remarked 
Marshall; “do you want me 
to take notes?” 

At this moment the door 
opened, and another man came 
in rather hurriedly, holding a 
yellow slip of paper in his 
hand. He approached the 
senior officer. “Say, John 
Henry, when are you going 
to let us have the designs of 
Queen’s Battery? The old 
man is asking after them, and 
anyway I’ve got a return to 
make out showing how things 
are getting on.” 

“Well, Harris,” responded 
Major Swann (affectionately 
known as John Henry), after 
making some inquiries down a 
speaking -tube, “they’re trac- 
ing them in the drawing room. 
You'll have them in a day or 
two. I suppose there isn’t 
any frantic hurry?” 

“Only that they’re going to 
have another pow-wow, and 
alter the scheme, I suppose. 
I must say Defence Policy 
changes a bit too quick for 
me. No sooner have we got 
a programme safely finished— 
and sometimes no more than 
started—than a new Board of 
Admiralty comes in or some- 
thing,— and it’s all got to 
be done again. I must say 
the Admiralty usually move 
mighty slow, but when they 
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do change their minds, it’s 
like an earthquake or a cata- 
clysm. Now, according to my 
scheme——”’ 

“You don’t seem to have 
much to do, Harris,” broke in 
Marshall, heaving a big bundle 
of papers into his basket, 
and carefully lighting a pipe. 
“Thought you had a fight on 
with the finance people!” 

‘Cruel fellow you are, Mar- 
shall, to remind me of so pain- 
ful a subject. I had a hint 
that it would be better to 
declare peace if I didn’t want 
to get disliked. What I say 
is, how can one keep up one’s 
profesh while polishing the 
seat of one’s pants on an office 
chair, unless one does a little 
fighting now and then, if it’s 
only on paper? But the hatchet 
is buried, the tomahawk rusts 
forgotten! By the bye, are 
any of you fellows going to 
the manceuvres?” , 

‘Look here, my lad,” inter- 
jected Major Swann, “I’m 
rather busy just now. Do you 
mind holding your Strategy 
Board in the next room. 
There’s an American josser 
coming to see me about a 
machine of his, and I haven’t 
had time to read up the papers 
he sent me about it yet.” 

Harris went out again, 
somewhat hurt, perhaps, for 
he had rather a good conceit 
of himself; and silence fell on 
the room for a while. 

Presently a messenger came 
in with a piece of paper. “The 
gentleman seems in a hurry to 
see you, sir.” 

“ All right. 
papers away.” 

The newcomer was a keen- 
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faced, rather restless-looking 
citizen of the United States. 
He advanced and shook the 
Major warmly by the hand. 
The latter motioned him to a 
chair. 

“Glad to see you, sir. They 
didn’t know much _ about 
things upstairs, though they 
were mighty polite; but I 
managed to make them under- 
stand at last that I wanted to 
see the man who deals with 
these things, and hadn’t merely 
come to talk. You will be in- 
terested in this here machine, 
Major. It’s just about the 
latest and cutest idea in trench- 
ing machines—trench along 
through any darned thing: 
just set it to the width and 
depth, and it’ll go along any 
distance you please, and you 
can follow up with the pipes 
as fast as your men can lay 
them.” 

“Oh, I understand quite well 
that the machine is intended 
for cutting out drain or irri- 
gation trenches; but I want 
to know a little about its pace 
and weight, and how it is 
drawn, and what it will cut 
through, and all that.” 

“See here, sir; that machine 
will just move right along by 
its own power through pretty 
well any sort of soil, same as 
if it was butter. It’ll heave 
out the stuff into a dump-cart 
if you like, or else it’ll leave it 
alongside the trench, handy for 
you to put it in again when 
you’re ready. Now, I reckon 
if your department were to try 
one of them, they’d soon quit 
usin’ any sort of hand work 
for trenchin’. Cuts better and 
quicker, and you don’t need 
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any gang boss behind to jolly 
up the men diggin’. As to the 
stuff—we can supply pretty 
well any sort of cutting tools, 
and don’t mind takin’ chunks 
out of any sort of rock, short 
of what needs blasting any- 
way.” 

“Ought to be pretty handy, 
Mr Emery, if it will do all 
that,” said Swann; “but you 
know what a Government De- 
partment is,—fair to moderate- 
ly slow taking up new ideas. 
First of all, they'll want me 
to report all about it, and refer 
back two or three times for 
more particulars; then some- 
body will suggest referring to 
@ committee, then the commit- 
tee has to be appointed and to 
meet, then the committee will 
talk and may make experi- 
ments, and get out volumes of 
statistics—and, finally, they’ll 
find out there isn’t any money 
to buy one till next year.” 

“Well, sir, I’m not afraid of 
your red tape. I did imagine 
you would understand the 
masheen, of course m 

“T don’t see,” said Major 
Swann, a little nettled, “why 
you wanted to come and see 
me, if that’s all. Of course, 
we're always pleased to ex- 
plain anything you want to 
know, but we have all partic- 
ulars of your machine in the 
papers you sent, haven’t we? 
Of course, I can’t tell you 
what may be decided.” 

“Well, see here, Major. 
Your durned old War Office 
moves mighty slow, and it sort 
of seemed to me that calling 
round might hustle things a 
bit. Your War Department 
needs something to aid its 
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digestion now and then. Now, 
in my country, when a business 
man sees a good thing he’s 
right on to it like a perching 
cassowary. I did reckon from 
your face that you see some 
good points about it: isn’t it 
so?” 

“Well, you mustn’t ask me 
to give myself away, Mr—er— 
Sandpaper. It seems to me 
sound enough, but in an office 
like this there are a good many 
people all to have their whack 
about an invention. I suppose 
you wanted us to take it up as 
an invention? And then we 
usually get the local officers to 
experiment with it and report, 
and it all takes time.” 

“Reminds me a bit,” ejac- 
ulated the visitor, “of the 
young fellow who said on the 
Morning After that he only 
needed a Glass of Water and 
a few Kind Words. I thought 
you might be able to give me 
some idea what chance there 
was of getting orders.” 

“Oh, I know it’s disappoint- 
ing; but Governments move 
very, very slow,—else perhaps 
it would not be so well worth 
while getting Government con- 
tracts. However, I did want 
to ask you one or two things. 
Our mechanical people thought 
one or two of the dodges rather 
ingenious. Just a moment: 
I'll unroll the drawing. Now 
would you explain to me what 
that spiral spring does?” 

“That little whing - whang 
with the butterfiy-nut? Oh! 
that’s...” 

They were lost in a maze of 
technicalities, and perhaps we 
won't trouble to follow them. 
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“Do you know?” remarked 
the elder officer, “that man 
will come and sit on the door- 
step every day till something 
happens. I think it’s a good 
thing... . By Jove! I think 
it’s a great thing. I see an 
idea. Marshall, I believe there 
are possibilities, but (gloomily) 
I suppose that means send- 
ing it to the Inventions Com- 
mittee.” 

‘To the Grave of Inventions, 
eh?” said Marshall. “Do they 
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ever say anything except No 
further action recommended, or 
too ensive, or something 
really solid and British like 
that? Keep calm, and let your 
illusions cool off. I don’t know 
what it all was, as I’ve been 
trying to straighten out.a Pay 
case while you’ve been con- 
fabulating with that hairy- 
headed man. Tell me about it 
as we go across to lunch. By 
the bye, did you go to see the 
new Gaiety piece?” 


CHAPTER II. 


It was drawing towards 
evening, and the noise seemed 
inclined to subside. At the 
farmhouse amidst the trees, 
where the General had made 
his headquarters, certainly the 
roar of battle had never come 
near enough to be really dis- 
turbing: the heavy concussion 
of the big guns, the screech of 
shell, the rattle of musketry 
all day, had been merged into 
a sort of dull rumble, like a 
heavy thunderstorm reverber- 
ating, rising, and falling, but 
not that orashing, rending, 
ear-splitting tornado of sound 
which reigned on the battle- 
field itself. Generals have too 
much to think of to expose 
themselves in the day of battle 
to so many upsetting influ- 
ences. It is sufficient to come 
out and view the development 
when all the combinations have 
been made. 

Centre of a great nervous 
system as it was, there were a 
good many people going to and 
fro round that house of the 
many telephone wires. Officers 


would ride up and dismount 
every now and then, and there 
were a group of orderlies out- 
side to look after horses and 
take messages. 

Inside, in the sitting-room, 
where chairs and a conglom- 
eration of impedimenta had 
been shoved unceremoniously 
to one side, a youngish man in 
khaki uniform was standing 
at the long table under the 
window. A big drawing was 
set out before him, consisting, 
apparently, of a number of 
separate pieces fixed down by 
drawing-pins. Coloured pen- 
cils, rulers, and some saucers 
of ink lay on a side table, with 
his belts and gear. It was a 
large-scale map. He held a 
telephone to his ear, and was 
at the same time consulting a 
sheaf of papers and making 
notes. Presently he put down 
the telephone, and taking up a 
small box, began to sort out 
and stick in little flags here 
and there on the map,—red. 
and blue, the former marked 
with various names. 
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If one had been looking over 
his shoulder, one would see 
by degrees a sort of pattern 
emerging from the arrange- 
ment of pin-flags, and that the 
red contour lines on the map 
marked out a sort of series of 
ridges and hills on this side 
and that, between which there 
was open ground. There were 
some blue lines, too, indicating 
streams, and an _ occasional 
splash of green or blob of 
black. 

He sighed a little and mut- 
tered to himself, “They don’t 
seem to have got much for- 
rarder. I wish we knew more 
about that section on their right 
centre; but I don’t suppose we 
shall ever get a proper sketch 
for it now”; and then appar- 
ently inconsequently, “Poor 
chap!” 

The fact was that the 
sketches of the enemy’s pos- 
ition which the topographical 
officers had been sent out to 
get were not all perfect. One 
of them had got killed before 
he had finished, and the party 
sent out in search of him had 
brought back a very imperfect 
sketch only. 

The door from the inner 
room opened, and an elder 
man looked in. He was tall 
and thin, a dark burnt face with 
prominent nose and deep-set 
sharp eyes more or less con- 
cealed by heavy gold-rimmed 
glasses. He looked very weary, 
but moved briskly, and spoke 
with a certain crisp decisive- 
ness which would at once draw 
attention. 

“ Are you about ready, Wil- 
liams? The General wants to 
look at the map. He's been 
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busy with the Ordnance and 
Supply people, and there isn’t 
too much time to settle the 
orders.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve got all the 
information plotted, but of 
course reports keep coming in. 
I’m not very sure about the 
cavalry.” 

The elder man went in again, 
closing the door softly. 

Williams resumed the tele- 
phone. 

“Qh, by the way,” said 
Colonel Anson, looking in 
again, “just try and catch 
the chief engineer and get 
him to come here.” 

“Very good, sir; I can get 
him on the telephone.” 

Bald-headed and spectacled, 
Colonel Anson did not at all 
give the impression of a bril- 
liant strategist, and yet he was 
the Chief of Staff of this great 
army, the man who calculated 
out the moves necessary to 
fulfil his General’s plan of 
campaign. Indeed, the more 
brilliant and dashing the 
general, the more cool and 
calculating does his principal 
general staff officer need to 
be. A little mistake may ruin 
everything. Anson had been 
known from time immemorial 
as The Professor—a professor, 
mind you, who was a terror 
to the superficial soldier,—he 
had such a way of penetrating 
by some searching remark into 
the depths of the shallow one’s 
ignorance. 

There are so many things to 
be thought of in running a 
campaign. If it is easy to 
order troops about, things like 
finding where they go to, keep- 
ing track of what happens, 
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and giving them what they 
want, those need an eye; and 
behind the spectacles there was 
indeed a sharp eye. 

The General—it was, of 
course, Axe—was a man of 
a very different temperament, 
quick and bluff, but nervous. 
He excelled in an intuitive 
grasp of the situation and in 
judgment of men. Wont as 
he was to set them hard tasks, 
his power of putting in a few 
words what he wanted done, 
and his unfailing appreciation 
of good work, made him a born 
leader. To look at, he was 
rather short and tubby, spruce 
and tough, a hard rider to 
hounds in peace, and one who 
held on like a burr in war. 

The General’s temper was 
somewhat ruffled when he 
came in. Indeed it was not 
surprising, for, as Williams had 
been heard to remark, affairs 
had not got much forrarder 
during the day, and the re- 
ports of the Ordnance and 
Supply officers had shown that 
affairs were not going ab- 
solutely like a machine. One 
can imagine the difficulties in 
getting up all the stores that 
may be wanted, but a trifling 
oversight may upset big plans. 

“T can’t make out why they 
were such idiots. Any fool 
could guess we'd need more 
picks and shovels!” he was 
remarking as he came in. 
“Let's see that big map. 
Give me a pair of dividers, 
and tell me the scale.” 

The two men bent over the 
map for a few minutes, then 
Anson said, “I think it makes 
clear what I was saying. 
Unless we can manage to 
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establish ourselves closer to 
some bit of their line, I don’t 
see how we are to break it.” 

“Yes, but you know your- 
self that time is everything. 
We simply can’t afford to stay 
here facing them until their 
fleet has time to get up the 
coast. Of course, it’s only a 
possibility; but if they did 
get there, we'd be absolutely 
diddled. I haven’t an army 
to detach.” 

‘“* Well,” responded the other, 
“supposing we played the hold- 
ing game, spread out the troops 
quietly along the front, and 
sent off Vigner’s Division with 
some extra mounted infantry 
to try and get round. Get out 
the general map, Williams. 
With luck it might have a 
good moral effect. I’ve got 
@ man in my department 
who knows every inch of 
the country,— used to have 
some sort of carrier business 
hereabouts. It would be a 
chance.” 

“Tt would be a chance,” 
echoed the General; “but from 
what Vigner told me— you 
didn’t talk to him, did you?— 
his men aren’t worth much at 
the moment. They had it 
pretty hot, and I’m afraid 
their losses have been rather 
heavy. Have you the casualty 
returns ?” 

“No; the casualty returns 
are not in yet. Shall I tele- 
phone ?” 

“No; I’m not sure that we 
can’t manage something.” He 
studied the map _ again. 
“That’s the key of the posi- 
tion!” and he put his finger 
on a place where a rise in the 
ground was indicated. 
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* Ah, here’s Spofforth!” 
And in fact it was Colonel 
Spofforth who came in at this 
moment. The chief engineer 
looked fatigued and rather 
overdone. He had spent a 
tiring day. Away from the 
battle, his business had been 
mainly with the organisation 
of his supplies and his mach- 
inery. The handmaid arm, it 
is true, does not often fight 
battles, but it sometimes con- 
tributes a good deal towards 
winningthem. Without water 
an army cannot exist for long: 
it is the engineer’s province 
to provide water. Ifthe trans- 
port cannot get up supplies 
fast enough, it is the engineer 
who organises the railway 
service. When the enemy’s 
fire waxes too deadly, it is he 
who plans the trenches, and 
with mine and gabion makes 
slow but sure approaches. 
“Spofforth, it seems as if 
this were going to be a sort 
of siege affair—your depart- 
ment, I think. I want your 
views as to what you're pre- 
pared to do. Don’t say it’s a 
matter of space and time!” 
“Thank you, General, but 
perhaps you will excuse my 
saying I’m not quite au fait 
with the situation. I’ve had 
to spend nearly all my day at 
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the Park seeing to demands of 
stores and a lot of pure busi- 
ness, which doesn’t show yet; 
but we’ve got some useful 
things just come. Perhaps, if 
Colonel Anson would show me 
on the map?” 

The three heads bent over 
the map, Anson explaining, 
quoting figures of the men 
available (he had a wonderful 
memory for figures), pointing 
out what reports he had of the 
enemy, giving a sketch of the 
day’s fighting. 

The chief engineer nodded 
at intervals. ‘I suppose,” he 
said at last, ‘‘if we could put 
some approaches through dur- 
ing the night towards that 
place I have my finger on, it 
would make a good base for 
to-morrow’s attack?” 

“Tf the enemy don’t move 
their guns,” said Anson. 

“They’re bound to stick to 
that salient,” said the General ; 
“it commands their line.” 

“Well, sir, I think the 
trenching machines that have 
just been got ready—they’re 
in my Park—might do the 
trick. If I might use your 
telephone it would save time. 
Start from the point just 
north-east of Harrods’ Store, 
—there’s a strong post there, 
I think you said?” 


CHAPTER III. 


(From our Correspondent.) 


For the moment things seem 
to be at a deadlock: the armies 
have been at grips, but have 
had to draw off without any 


advantage gained on either 
side. It almost seems as if 
the conflict were like to resolve 
itself into pseudo-siege opera- 
tions. And yet how suddenly 
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may the kaleidoscope of war 
be shaken and the picture be 
changed. The pattern of the 
struggle is indeed intricate. 
Battles are waged not merely 
between men, but between op- 
posing generals. Uncle Toby 
manceuvred his forces on the 
bowling-green ; even so do gen- 
erals shift them—on the map, 
—and the orders go out by 
teleyi:ph, and the men march, 
they fight, they struggle, the 
guns roar: wounds, carnage, 
it is all but part of the 
working out of a calculation : 
men, guns, battalions, com- 
panies, horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, all are merely the bits 
which go towards making up 
the pattern. The machine has 
begun to dominate war, but 
the directing power is in the 
general’s brain, and it is be- 
tween generals that the game 
is played. The machine!... 
But it seems such a simple, al- 
most obvious notion to evolve a 
machine that shall dig trenches, 
that shall be able to move 
unconcernedly across open 
ground where no man can 
show himself scatheless, secure 
under its turtleback of steel, 
inconspicuous, minding all the 
hail of lead as little as rain, 
patient. They have nicknamed 
it The Snail, but it can burrow 
forward like a mole! 

Last evening we correspond- 
ents were, for the first time, 
allowed a little freedom to go 
forward and see the disposi- 
tions. Up to now, as you 
know, we have but been al- 
lowed to get as far as head- 
quarters and the depots, and 
have had to reconstruct the sit- 
uation as best we might from 
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the meagre information vouch- 
safed us by the Intelligence 
Department. It was a strange 
feeling to walk through the 
quiet night, conscious how it 
was charged with the electric- 
ity of combat, soon to burst 
again into din and struggle; 
to pass along the line of emin- 
ences which mark our position, 
making detours now and then 
to avoid the obstacles—complex 
wire arrangements; looking 
across the flat featureless plain 
which separates us from the 
entrenchments of our opponent 
—a leve] varied but by dim 
shadows. 

In front of us in the trenches 
men sleeping, their arms at 
hand: how many of them 
sleeping to awaken for the last 
time who can prophesy. Ad- 
vanced again, sentries and 
patrols, the screen which in- 
terposes and guards against 
efforts to pry into our disposi- 
tions. Behind us in the woods 
others, supports and reserves 
—a little wondering, perhaps, 
what réle they will have to 
play on the morrow; some 
of them waking, thinking of 
home and of you mayhap; 
some wakeful and_ restless, 
some—but who shall say how 
each is affected by the thought 
of fighting! Behind the hill, 
the guns, their muzzles poking 
up grimly towards the sky. 
The artillery are alert, for it is 
they above all who must be 
ready against any sudden 
move across the plain. Farther 
back again, the railway; trains 
faintly rumbling hither and 
thither, distributing ammuni- 
tion, stores, provisions,—the 
railway never seems to be idle. 
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All this evening, indeed, the 
troops have been moving again 
in spite of their wearisome 
day. It has been a puzzling 
business, this game of living 
chess. Vigner’s Division is 
now somewhere away on the 
right, Klepside’s is near us, 
Arkwright’s away over there. 
There seem to be regiments 
everywhere, men everywhere, 
ready to move on. 

Luckily I met a friend up at 
thefront,Captain Cuthbert, with 
whom I had made acquaint- 
ance in the train coming here, 
when he was carrying dis- 
-patches. An officer in charge 
of dispatches is allowed some 
extra room in the train to him- 
self, and he was kind enough 
to make space for a tired 
correspondent. It is remem- 
bered to his credit with a 
grateful remembrance. 

“Cuthbert,” said I, “what 
do you think about the sit- 
uash? what’s your regiment 
going to do?” 

“Oh, the same old game, I 
suppose: going out and getting 
potted at. What you scribes 
call ‘the hail of lead,’ and all 
that sort of thing: first digging 
like a mole, and then sitting 
in a beastly trench, and never 
getting a chance to draw a 
bead on the other people. This 
time they say we're going to 
make a real dart at ’em, 
though. They’ve given us 
each a picture of the trenches.” 
And he produced a neat little 
map, showing, in zigzag lines, 
a sort of scheme of approach 
trenches. 

“Going to dig all that?” 
saysI. ‘You'll have a bit of 
a day’s work. Your men have 


all got picks and shovels, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, my men are very nice 
and snug down there in the 
blindages. Quite a good egg, 
the arrangement; come and 
look. My dug-out’s just down 
beyond there—‘Picnic Villa’ 
they call it. No, sir, we aren’t 
to do any digging. The ma- 
chine takes on all that.” 

And above the moon is shin- 
ing, pale; scurrying clouds dim 
her disc. But no; who cares 
for the moon, with those search- 
lights ceaselessly gleaming, 
staring here and there, prying 
out to discern anything moving 
over the plain that separates 
us from the enemy, that coveted 
mile or so that must be crossed 
before the day is lost or won! 
Were it not for those flaring 
lights, it would seem as if both 
sides were resting, renewing 
their strength against the 
moment when the first gun 
shall usher in the renewal of 
the storm. 

Resting! No; there is a 
new sound. Somewhere down 
below something has begun to 
be busy. Something is at work 
amid the mists of the plain. 
It is as if a little reaping- 
machine had set out to cut 
some ghostly corn. No, not 
quite a reaping-machine—more 
like some mammoth death- 
watch. It must be some 
strange animal: something en- 
dowed with life, for is not that 
another calling to its mate? 

Cuthbert’s little dug-out, 
which he shares with the 
other officers of his company, 
is snugger than one might 
suppose: these old hands know 
how to take care of themselves, 
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and if the grub is not very 
rich, the company is very 
cheery. It is agreeable to be 
among these young fellows, 
whose thoughts for the morrow 
are mainly of the chances of 
having a dash at the enemy, 
and who display such a keen 
interest in reminiscences of 
other wars. 

Sounds from without pene- 
trate now and then, but they 
tell me I can’t see anything: 
the mist has thickened, and 
now the dark has come on, 
that it would not be safe to 
go dodging round,—men keep- 
ing guard at night are rather 
apt to have short ways with 
suspicious coves, you know. 
We are getting sleepy, and so, 
finally, we all turn in. They 
remind me, who must stay 
awake a little longer to write, 
that we shall all have to be 
stirring early enough anyway. 

And so the night passes. 

With the grey dawn some 
one pokes in a head and warns 
us to awake. An old hand 
does not take long turning out, 
and I know that it behoves me 
to be about business, if I would 
be in time for the overture. 
The guns may be tuning up 
soon. With a hasty God- 
speed, I leave my friends and 
am climbing the rise to near 
where I saw the battery last 
night. 

From up here, as the mist 
lifts, the country spreads out 
like a great panorama: first, 
the higher ground, whence they 
tell me the enemy has been fir- 
ing, looms forth. Wherever 
the action is going, the direc- 
tion and observation must be 
done from somewhere over 
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there,—one can imagine some 
sort of Intelligence reaching 
forth antennz, groping more 
or less blindly, for so it must 
be in the fight, to tell what is 
toward and carry back news 
to the brain behind. It is too 
far to make out anything by 
mere vision. 

The silvery mists linger over 
the plain for a while; gradually 
the veils fade away: it reminds 
one somewhat of observing 
Mars, for through the mists 
one begins to discern some- 
thing like canals—from up 
here, that is: they show very 
little from the enemy’s side. 
They are the trenches. And 
as one sees more clearly one 
recognises how regularly pat- 
terned they are,—one recalls 
the little plan with its zigzag 
lines. It is The Snail’s work! 

But all this has not been 
done without casualty. There 
are two or three battered 
heaps still smoking. Those 
bursts of fire which we heard 
last night have not been with- 
out some result: some of the 
machines have been wrecked, 
and some of the gallant drivers 
have been sacrificed,—but a 
wonderful network of trench- 
ing has been accomplished. 

On our side, too, things are 
moving. From here I can see 
lines of men assembling and 
melting away, moving off 
slowly but surely into the 
plain, vanishing, it would seem, 
into the ground. They are 
occupying the trenches. 

At last! One can imagine 
a button being pressed some- 
where. There is a burst of 
battle away on the right. The 
day has begun... . 

D 
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CHAPTER IV. 


(From our Correspondent.) 


The volume of artillery fire 
has been growing —it seems 
feeble to describe it as a cresc- 
endo effect ; howitzer and mor- 
tar belch forth projectiles from 
their murky throats ; with roar 
of explosion and scream of 
shell overhead the air is full 
of noise, of things hurtling, of 
rattle and bang. It is the bass 
of a thunderous concerto, in 
which the voice part is to be 
taken by the rifle. 

Day has been creeping up, 
and now we see more clearly 
across the plain. Like some 
cloud-burst, the intensity of 
shell fire has concentrated on 
the rising ground just opposite 
us, and plume after plume of 
smoke rises into the air as the 
shell burst over where the 
enemy’s trenches are, though 
we cannot distinguish them. 
Preliminary bombardment they 
say is a thing of the past, but 
this is not preliminary bom- 
bardment: just as when, at 
the siege of San Sebastian, the 
stormers lay down to let the 
hail of shell pass over them, 
so the function of the artillery 
fire is now to keep down the 
shooting of the defenders while 
our men creep forward and 
draw nearer the doomed lines. 
As we watch we can make out 
a swarm of dark figures, like 
ants from an ant-hill, crawl- 
ing forward, each carrying a 
burden. 

Some of them fall, some are 
dragged back to the trench, 
some remain crouching behind 


the little mound of sandbags : 
now and then something bursts, 
and the scene is shrouded in a 
cloud of smoke,—it is a hand- 
grenade. Bit by bit, however, 
the little mound grows, some- 
thing is gained. 

The pitiless whirl and smash 
of shell and the incessant 
thunder of the guns keep on: 
one’s head whirls, and it seems 
as if one’s ear-drums must 
burst. The intensity of the 
fighting is concentrating on 
the ground in front of us. 
And all the time a sort of 
trickle of men is coming back 
from the trenches: slowly mov- 
ing, this stream, the waste, the 
expended, stretchers bearing 
back wounded to the dressing- 
stations. 

It is a bludgeon business 
when you come to close quar- 
ters. I have seen men in the 
trenches fighting with picks 
and crowbars, with any con- 
venient weapon, in the heat of 
hand-to-hand combat: a shovel 
in the hands of a strong man 
makes a very fair substitute 
for a cleaver. Fighting in the 
trenches is veritably a bloody 
affair. 

Look yonder. As if some- 
thing has burst forth, a swarm 
of black things scatters out 
from their cover. We are 
hand to hand now. Here 
and there gleams: they are 
bayonets. The line dashes 
forward, wavers, it is almost 
swallowed up in _ yellowish 
dust: rifle and bayonet are 
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doing their deadly work; men 
dash up to the trenches, im- 
pelled by the fury which urges 
them to try and get at the 
foemen concealed by the sod 
cover: but the riflemen are 
steady, each is ensconced in 
his niche, each has a good 
view over the ground from 
his concealment: few reach 
the trench, many gasp, stag- 
ger, and fall as the rifle 
speaks to them: the line thins, 
straggles. My God! the at- 
tack has failed ! 

A long and exasperating 
struggle this, in front of the 
salient hill, and yet we can 
see that the Chief means to 
make a desperate effort to 
take it. Again and again men 
are hurled at it with sand- 
bag and rifle. Little clusters 
form themselves behind the 
painfully accumulated cover 
here and there; but they are 
isolated, at a standstill: it 
seems as if plan had been 
lost. 

Only a while agoI told you 
what wonderful trenching the 
machine had done last night. 
How is it no attempt has been 
made to-day? No one quite 
knows. Perhaps it is that 
all the machines have been 
knocked out, or else their cut- 
ting gear is blunted, or else 
the petrol supply has run out. 
And yet, even while we are 
asking, a fresh development 
has taken place. A machine 
is at work again. I can see 
through my glasses a turtle- 
backed affair pushing out from 
the advanced trench, something 
half concealed in a cloud of 
dust,—the same sort of cloud 
which a motor makes on a 
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dusty day. The guns thunder 
out, but the rushes of ants 
have ceased for a while. 


The machine has not been 
idle. It has been eating for- 
ward, a devious path enough, 
slantingly so as to avoid the 
plunging fire. It is drawing 
nearer. But will it get near 
enough to assault from? Will 
not the enemy ply their hand- 
grenades with as deadly effect 
as before ? 

They are bringing up some 
other clumsy-looking affair into 
the advanced trench: men have, 
of course, been occupying the 
line and keeping up the fire, 
but what is this to do? 

It is a mortar, a childish- 
looking thing of wood, hooped 
like a barrel, mounted in a sort 
of heavy perambulator. They 
have jammed it in the trench. 
Truly its range is small, no 
more than a few yards, but it 
is to throw something more 
than a shell: a pinch or so of 
powder will suffice to lift a sort 
of portmanteau of dynamite, a 
dangerous load truly, and it is 
no wonder that the men are 
withdrawn round the bend of 
the trench and the artillery 
fire concentrated to batter the 
enemy’s head cover while the 
device is preparing. Once it 
goes off prematurely, as a 
crater in our trench testifies ; 
but we are not without a 
second resort. Preparation 
seems slow—oh, how slow to 
the man behind the field- 
glasses. At last all is ready. 
One hears nothing, one has 
been all but deaf these hours 
past any way; but a cloud, 
scattering like the fingers of 
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an outspread hand, announces 
that the charge has attained 
its target. Clods, boulders, 
tatters of men and scraps of 
timber soar into the air, pelt- 
ing the ground with their 
wreck. It has cleared that 
trench, for but a hole in the 
ground remains. 

Thestormersareready. For 
the last time they dash for- 
ward: this time they lodge 
themselves securely, they 
empty their magazines along 
the neighbouring trenches. 
They have obtained a_ hold. 
Vigner has been watching for 
this moment, and has been 
pouring his last reserves down 
the arteries which feed his 
front. The machine is work- 
ing furiously, and picks and 
shovels, entrenching tools and 
bayonets, make the soil fly. 
An approach is secured. The 
enemy’s reserves are too late to 
drive them out. The hill is 
taken ! 
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It is needless to describe in 
detail how our troops push 
along the hill, once this com- 
manding point is gained. It 
is easy to rake the remainder 
of the position, till at last the 
moment for the general advance 
comes. 

We are in possession, and the 
enemy has drawn off. Now 
our weary men must hasten to 
harry the rear-guard as it 
strives to cover the retreat. 
But many guns have been left 
behind, and, alas! many, many 
gallant men. 

But there is no time to count 
up fully the gains and losses of 
the day. My part is to hurry 
to the telegraph office and to 
tell you as fully as they will 
let me that we have pushed the 
enemy back, we have gained a 
stage on the road, we have 
been able at last to cry 
“Check!” War is a complex 
and a terrible game. And the 
end is not yet. 
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THE war had lasted for nearly 
a year, and the Islanders were 
getting very tired of it. This 
particular war had been im- 
mensely popular to begin with. 
Even the Labour members had 
given it a lukewarm benedic- 
tion. Here was a case of a 
great big bullying Power 
squeezing the life out of a 
little nation a tenth her size. 
Clearly a case in which it was 
righteous for the Islanders to 
interfere. But instead of dry- 
docking their ships and calling 
in their reserves, what must 
they do but trust at first to 
moral suasion and peaceful 
protests. Teutonia and moral 
suasion! As well attack an 
ironclad with a brad-awl as 
expect her to listen to a pro- 
test unbacked by fleets and 
armies. 

Now the Islanders are slow 
to anger, but being angry, even 
their rulers obey them. The last 
straw, after months of futile 
negotiations, was placed on the 
Islanders’ back by a certain 
Teutonic cornet of horse named 
Schultz, who barbarously did 
to death an Islander named 
Jones—an inoffensive bagman 
who, despite rumours of war, 
was quietly pushing his firm’s 
wares in the Teutonic capital. 

To him, sitting at his ease in 
a café with a mug of cool lager 
before him, one evening ap- 
peared Schultz, the better for 
drink and spoiling for a quarrel. 
Says Schultz, “You verdomt 
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Islander, drink damnation to 
your pig of a king.” Jones, 
meek man, protests; no use. 
Schultz, amidst plaudits, tries 
to force the liquor down his 
throat. The slow Island temper 
blazes out, and cornet Schultz, 
to his infinite amazement, finds 
himself lying on his back in a 
pool of beer, stars twinkling 
before an eye which will un- 
doubtedly be black ere morn- 
ing. Wrathfully rising, he 
draws his sword and transfixes 
Jones, the point standing out 
a foot or so beyond his poor 
respectable back. For this 
murder the cornet is sentenced 
to one year’s detention in a 
fortress, afterwards reduced to 
six months on account of “the 
slight offered to the uniform 
and the great provocation re- 
ceived.” 

Jenkins’s ears over again. 
War at last is seen to be in- 
evitable, and with “ Remember 
Jones” for a battle-cry, the 
Islanders slowly make their 
preparations. Democracy is as 
much enraged by an outrage 
upon one of its members as 
ever was king by an aspersion 
upon his title. 

Then one bright summer 
morning the Island hums like 
a hive of angry bees with the 
news that Teuton cruisers are 
already summoning the Island’s 
trade, and that all ships flying 
the red duster in Teuton ports 
have been seized. It might 
have been forercen, it might 
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have been prevented, but as a 
fact it was neither. 

Follows a formal declaration 
of war, read with much pomp 
from the summit of many 
flights of steps. The naval 
schools break up sine die, lieu- 
tenants take up their war 
appointments, the ports are 
patrolled, and the fleets get to 
sea. 

Meanwhile the enemy throws 
a tiny fraction of his hosts 
upon shipboard, making use 
of the shipping so kindly lent 
to him by the Islanders. An 
armada puts to sea, but once 
more the weather, luck, and 
an Island admiral keep the 
white shores intact. 

Such Teutons as reach the 
beach have no further interest 
in matters mundane; but the 
bulk of them return in safety. 
The Island admiral is killed 
when on the point of victory, 
and nothing catastrophical 
takes place. Thenceforward 
for many months a_ close 
blockade of the great Teutonic 
war harbours provides but 
scant copy for the halfpenny 
press. Tho Island stocks and 
shares go down, war debt is 
piled on, but their ports are 
open and their trade flourishes. 

Now let us have a look at 
the blockading fleets. There 
are two of them, one with a 
base at a “certain spot” in 
Daneland guarding the Belts. 
This admiral has convoyed the 
hundred and fifty thousand 
fighting men of the Island to 
the Daneland frontier, and this 
little army, joining hands with 
the Daneland little army, has 
already fought in two bloody 
encounters. The fighting is 





equal, but that great giant, 
whose little finger is thicker 
than the loins of a host, Power 
of Sea, pressing from the two 
flanks, prevents much advance 
of the Teuton millions, The 
south of Daneland is overrun, 
but no more, and nothing 
Teutonic enters or leaves the 
Sound, the Great Belt, or the 
Little. Mare Balticum is mare 
clausum. 

On the other side the Frisian 
rivers are closed too. Teuton 
oversea trade is at a standstill. 
Now and again some speedy 
cruiser escapes the cordon and 
sinks a few Island merchant- 
men before sharing their fate. 
Inshore are the light craft 
of the blockaders—destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, 15-knot picket- 
boats, the latest thing in sub- 
marines. For them at all 
times life is strenuous, The 
Teutonic torpedo men are 
chafing at inaction, and now 
and again get leave to try a 
fall with the enemy. Then 
there is a spitting and a 
cracking of small guns and a 
firing of rockets. The quick 
advent of a “scout” from the 
offing sends the Teutons seurry- 
ing back. They are biding 
their time, repairing their 
ships damaged in the great 
fight off Yarmouth, hoping to 
wear out the Islanders and 
their patience in the winter 
storms. 

The heavy squadrons of the 
blockaders keep well away— 
out at sea, up and down, ever 
changing their path for fear 
of meeting Makaroff’s fate, 
ready for the instant sum- 
mons by wireless from the 
light craft inshore. Regularly 
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they are relieved, a ship at a 
time ; but the Island dockyards 
are full, and repairs are slow. 
“Not enough to make quite 
certain,” the admirals report, 
and the Clyde and the Tyne 
and the Dockyard mateys 
(stung to a reasonable activ- 
ity for once in their lives) vie 
with one another in patching 
and shifting and renewing. 

So it goes on through the 
winter, and the spring comes 
round and the early summer, 
and men shake their heads 
and say it is a stalemate, 
longing for peace. 

In the fleet off the Frisian 
Islands let us consider a cer- 
tain torpedo-boat, No. 210. 
She was a good boat, her 
haggard lieutenant would tell 
you,—one of the best. Fairly 
new, carrying three 18 - in. 
torpedo-tubes, two of which 
could be fired on either broad- 
side, and three 3 - pounder 
Hotchkiss guns. A Maxim 
had also been mounted amid- 
ships since the beginning of 
the war,—a useful weapon in 
a@ scurrying midnight fight. 
She could steam twenty - five 
knots at a pinch, and rolled 
like Gehenna in an earthquake, 
as her sub said. 

She had been a lucky boat ; 
had been in and out of several 
hot little scraps inshore with- 
out losing a man killed, though 
several of her original crew 
were recovering from honour- 
able wounds at Haslar. Dis- 
reputable she looked, for there 
was little time for painting in 
those days; but her skipper, a 
two-stripe lieutenant called 
Mackinnon, and a first-rate 
sailor, knew her to be staunch 
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and well-found, while the 
anxious commodore of the 
division of boats she belonged 
to always felt a little less 
anxious than usual when he 
knew that 2/0 formed the 
apex of the wedge, which as 
night fell stood in and up the 
broad river as far as they 
might dare—so far that when 
very daring they could see, 
under the searchlight’s glare, 
the great boom protecting the 
harbour mouth within. It isa 
river which flows some miles 
into the sea after it has left 
the land behind it. It runs 
between treacherous, shifting 
sands for three leagues or so 
before it joins with the deep 
water. Across the sands are 
little rivulets of water, where 
fishing-boats and small sail- 
ing craft may find a way, 
even at the lowest tide, if 
they have a practised master. 
These sands had taken toll of 
the Islanders’ flotilla: the 
bones of two destroyers lay 
bleaching—one on Hohe reef, 
the other on the Voslaap sand 
—and served as beacons to the 
survivors. Mines there had 
been at first, which had proved 
equally damaging to either 
side, blowing up on one and 
the same day a Teuton cruiser 
and an Island torpedo-gun- 
boat. After that the Teutons 
themselves removed what they 
could, or sent them adrift down 
the river, whence they went to 
sea and blew up a Gallic mer- 
chantman or two, being no 
nice respecters of neutrals’ 
rights. 

The Islanders, by the opera- 
tion known as “creeping,” had 
removed most of the rest; so 
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that, apart from its uneasy 
shoals, the river was as navig- 
able as a river can be when all 
its customary lights, buoys, 
and beacons have been re- 
moved. 

On a sunny morning, an hour 
after sunrise, towards the end 
of May, you might have seen 
210 slowly steaming out of the 
river to where her parent ship 
lay rolling slightly in the easy 
sea. She had been on duty 
all night, and now had twelve 
hours in the second line, during 
which time she had to coal— 
for it had been found essential 
to coal even torpedo-boats at 
sea—and take in any ammuni- 
tion and supplies which were 
wanted. 

The gunner was in charge 
on the bridge, and in the little 
wardroom the lieutenant and 
his sub were making a very 
mixed meal, which was either 
an early breakfast or a latish 
supper. The lieutenant seemed 
thoughtful; presently, “They 
seemed mighty quiet up the 
river last night,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered the sub, a 
very tall, athletic-looking boy, 
who would have had fair hair 
and pink cheeks if he had been 
an undergraduate and not a 
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‘* Yes, sir, there were only one 
or two picket-boats about, as 
far as I saw, and that battery 
on the point seemed too bored 
to fire even when they had us 
under the searchlight.” 

“Rum thing; don’t under- 
stand the beggars,” muttered 
the lieutenant. “If only we 
could get through that d—d 
boom. I'd give a year’s pay 
to know what they were doing 





behind it, and if there was 
the smallest chance of getting 
through I’d go for it. Those 
fellows in the forts have got 
so slack that they wouldn’t 
wake up till we were right on 
top of it. But we could never 
get through. It’s no good 
wasting any more torpedoes at 
it either. They’ve got a light 
wooden screen or something in 
front of it which is bound to 
explode a torpedo too soon for 
it to do any harm.” 

“The only chance would be 
to take the dinghy and go and 
put some gun-cotton on it,” 
said the sub. 

“No, that would be no 
good,” the other answered ; 
“they'd spot you at once. 
They’ve got used to seeing 
our boats at long range and 
don’t waste ammunition now, 
but they’d wake up fast enough 
if a dinghy came drifting up 
the river. There wouldn’t be 
one chance in a million that it 
would get through.” 

“Well then, let me have a 
swim for it, sir,” laughed the 
sub. 

“Swim?” ... theolder man 
thought awhile. “By Jove, 
why not? There might be a 
chance. But they’ve got wire 
hawsers out across the channel 
just below the Bay on the 
Haven side, with a netting on 
the top, on purpose to stop 
floating mines coming up, or 
anything of the sort. You’d 
have to take a raft-load of 
gun-cotton with you to do any 
good, and you would never get 
it into the Bay on that side. 
Those nets won't stop a 
torpedo,— we've sent several 
through it, you know. Ban- 
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bury in the Centipede was tell- 
ing me about it the other day. 
But they will stop anything 
else. The only conceivable 
chance would be to get round 
under the Eckwarden shore. 
It’s shoal water right up to 
the point there—look at the 
chart,—dries right out at low 
tide, in fact, though there are 
six fathoms just round the 
corner in the Bay. But the 
tide runs like a mill - race. 
You could do nothing even 
if you did drift up past the 
point.” 

They got out the already 
well-known chart and pored 
over it attentively. 

‘“Let’s see,” said the sub; 
“it’s five thousand yards 
across from one side to the 
other. One couldn’t swim it. 
These nettings are only in the 
Haven channel, ain’t they?” 

“Yes. You see it would 
do no good getting into the 
Bay by the eastern channel. 
There’s deep water, but it’s 
watched, and the Bay itself 
is such a labyrinth of shoals 
that one could hardly get 
across to the Haven at night, 
even in a picket-boat. 208 
tried it a week ago, but it was 
no use: she was spotted at 
once, and had to run for it.” 

“Well, sir, I'll tell you what 
I should like to do—make Old 
Mortality tow me there, and 
then let her loose against the 
boom.” 

The lieutenant laughed. 
“You had better take Tiny 
Tim and make a tandem of 
them,” he said. 

The sub did not answer; he 
seemed lost in thought, and 
presently had a long conver- 
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sation with the gunner and 
the engineer warrant officer, 
who both came in to feed when 
the lieutenant went on deck. 

Coaling was finished by ten 
o’clock, the coal being slung 
on board in sacks from the 
derrick arm of the depot ship. 
Then the anchor was dropped, 
and all hands but the two 
seamen on duty slept the sleep 
of utter fatigue. 

About four o’clock the lieu- 
tenant woke up; both warrant 
officers were snoring soundly, 
but the sub was missing. He 
tumbled out of his bunk and 
went on deck, where to his 
astonishment he found the sub 
and an L.T.O. doing some- 
thing to one of the forward 
torpedoes, the stern end of 
which, as far as the air- 
chamber, was protruding from 
its tube. 

“What in Hades are you up 
to?” he said, angry that his 
already carefully adjusted 
weapons should be touched 
without his orders. The sub 
looked sheepish. Mackinnon 
examined closely the work the 
two had been engaged upon. 

It must be explained that 
the propeller shafting of a 
torpedo is hollow, forming an 
exhaust-pipe for the air from 
the engines. Into this orifice 
the L.T.O. (which being inter- 
preted signifies leading torpedo- 
man) was fitting something 
which looked like a_ thick 
broom-handle, but was really 
the pole or rammer used for 
pushing the torpedo home in 
the tube. This stave was now 
wedged tight into the torpedo’s 
tail, and three external grooves 
were cut in it, so as to allow 
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the exhaust air to escape. A 
spade-handle arrangement was 
swivelled on to the rammer’s 
end, so that the handle could 
be grasped and held when the 
rammer revolved with the 
shafting. A light broke upon 
Mackinnon. “You young 
scoundrel, you ought to be 
court - martialled. Do you 
really want to have a go?” 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“ How are you going to work 
these gadgets?” 

The sub explained. 

“ Are those exhaust-holes in 
the rammer big enough?” 

The stop-valve was turned 
on and the air hissed cheer- 
fully out of the grooves. 

“Take the clamp off and see 
if she’ll run.” 

The stop- valve was closed 
while the L.T.O. took off the 
clamp securing the propellers ; 
then he screwed it open, laid 
the water-tripper flat, and 
pulled back the starting lever: 
the propellers whizzed round 
viciously enough. 

“Seems all right,” said Mac- 
kinnon. “That willdo. Now,” 
to the sub, “ you’d better come 
below and explain to me ex- 
actly what it is you want to 
try and do.” 

The sub told me the story 
when the war was over, and 
he—a sub no longer—and I 
were sitting at our ease watch- 
ing the pretty procession of a 
summers morning up and 
down the Ladies’ Mile. 

“Mackinnon behaved like a 
brick,” he said, “once he had 
got over the jar of my fiddling 
about with Old Mortality with- 
out his leave. We had a lower- 
deck wag on board who had 





nicknamed our three torpedoes, 
The other two were Tiny Tim 
and Oliver Twist, — because 
the one was a trifle small in 
the gauge, and Oliver had a 
gyro which never gave much 
of a diagram—made him go a 
bit queer towards the end of a 
run, A sticky rotary valve it 
was, I suppose, or else the bear- 
ings of one of the gymbals + 
were too loose or too tight. 
Why Old Mortality I can’t say, 
but it was not a bad name as 
things turned out. 

“We stood up the river at 
nightfall, with a destroyer on 
either beam and half a dozen 
more spread out fan-shaped 
behind. A ‘t.b.’ was always 
put in front as being less valu- 
able if she discovered a mine- 
field; also, of course, because she ) 
would draw less water. It was 
not long before we ran across 
some of the Teuton boats and 
had theusual perfunctoryscrap; 
but both sides had orders not 
to engage seriously unless 
the enemy became too enter- 
prising, so we hauled off a bit 
and lay quiet. It was a very 
dark night, and the tide had 
been flowing perhaps an hour 
and a half. The searchlights 
in the distance on either side 
of the entrance to the Bay 
were blazing as usual, and 
helped to emphasise the black- 
ness. The moon was in its 
first quarter and the sky was 
cloudy, — an ordinary sort of 
warm, drizzling May evening. 
At about ten o’clock we slung 
Old Mortality over the side, 
having first completed his toilet 
inboard. The fakements that 
the L.T.O. and I had arranged 
worked all right, but Mackin- 
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non suggested one or two more. 
At his suggestion we led a 
lanyard from the starting lever 
through a small wheel and 
ratchet arrangement fixed on 
near the end of the rammer, 
like a window-blind clip, so 
that the lever when pulled 
aft stayed aft until the lan- 
yard was released. The water- 
tripper we wedged upright. 
Mackinnon said that even with 
the air-delay valve closed she 
would run about six knots, and 
he didn’t suppose I could stand 
being towed faster than that! 

“T’m afraid this is all Greek, 
though, to you?” 

“Tf it was, I could under- 
stand it better,” I answered. 
“But go on, please; I can fol- 
low more or less.” 

“It’s simple enough,” he 
said, “if you get the valves 
into your head. First there’s 
the stop- valve, which is the 
valve nearest to the air-cham- 
ber. This is simply a solid 
piece of metal you screw up 
and down with a kind of box- 
spanner called a key. Then 
there’s the starting - valve, 
which is out of action till the 
stop-valve is open. It’s really 
two valves, but don’t bother 
about that. When the start- 
ing- or air-lever, as it’s called 
too, is pulled or knocked back- 
wards, it opens its valve. If 
the lever is pulled right aft as 
far as it will go, it catches in a 
cocking cam, and is held there 
against the tension of a spring, 
which is always trying to pull 
it forward. The air - delay 
valve comes next, and is a 
valve made a bad fit on pur- 
pose, so as to allow a little air 
to pass through when the other 
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two valves are open—enough to 
revolve the propellers slowly. 
The object of this is to prevent 
the screws racing when the 
torpedo is in the air, between 
the water and the tube. It’s 
not wanted in below- water 
tubes, really. When the tor- 
pedo strikes the water, the 
water-tripper, which is a small 
piece of steel sticking out at 
right angles to the torpedo’s 
back, is knocked flat by the 
water. The tripper works the 
air-delay valve, and on being 
knocked back opens this leaky 
valve wide, and the torpedo 
goes full speed ahead. The 
chief thing I had to look out 
for was not to cock my air- 
lever, as if I had done that I 
could only have stopped and 
started my torpedo with the 
stop-valve key —a practical 
impossibility from my position 
at his tail. I could tell from 
the tension of the spring when 
I was getting near the cocking 
point. See?” 

I nodded dubiously, not being 
so clear about it as I could 
have wished. 

“We took out the gyro,” he 
continued, “and put ballast in 
its place. Then we pumped 
him up to 1500 lb., though he 
was only marked for 1350. But 
these R.G.F. air- vessels will 
stand anything almost. The 
safety-pin we decided to leave 
in the pistol. I had to chance 
something, and blowing up a 
sandbank would have done no 
good. 

“T had on a thick layer of 
sperm-oil, also a pair of shorts, 
a sweater, and an old coat, in 
the pocket of which I put a 
body-spanner, a small flask of 
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whisky, some chocolate in a 
small tin, and a whistle. I 
was to blow this three times 
if I wanted picking up; but 
I can’t say I ever expected to 
use it. The stop-valve key I 
hung round my neck. 

*“ As a final touch, we locked 
the controlling gear to give a 
shade of up-rudders, putting 
the releasing arrangement of 
both counter and controlling 
gear out of action, and set the 
hydrostatic valve for surface 
running, or as near it as pos- 
sible. Then I put on a cork 
jacket over all, for these side- 
lug torpedoes have only a few 
pounds of buoyancy. 

“As I went over the side, 
after shaking hands with Mac- 
kinnon and the two W.O.’s, 
one of the hands whispered 
hoarsely, ‘Remember Jones, 
sir.” I was glad to have some- 
thing to laugh at just then. 
The sea seemed very large all 
of a sudden, and I seemed very 
small, 

“T got a good grip of Old 
Mortality’s wooden tail in one 
hand, and pulled back the 
starting-lever lanyard an inch 
or two. He went off quietly, 
pulling me after him, at per- 
haps a couple of knots. The 
boat became a blur, then dis- 
appeared. I manceuvred the 
torpedo this way and that for 
a few minutes, glad to find 
that his head swung easily in 
the required direction, then set 
a course for the Eckwarden 
shore. The water was quite 
smooth, but was still pretty 
cold; and not knowing just 
for how long I would be able 
to stand it, did not want to 
waste time. The tide was 
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flowing strongly by now, and 
we were heading across it in 
an easterly direction. Before 
long a_ searchlight swung 
round on me, but it was much 
too far off as yet to bother 
about. 

“ After what seemed a cen- 
tury, but was perhaps half an 
hour, I felt bottom, and knew 
I must have come to the edge 
of the Bolthorner sand. I 
stopped the engines and walked 
cautiously forward, pushing the 
torpedo in front of me. The 
water shoaled till it was only 
up to my knees. 

“T stumbled along till I could 
dimly make out the beach—a 
black line a little darker than 
the rest of the night. Keep- 
ing this on my left hand, I 
turned south, letting Old 
Mortality give me a tow now 
and then as the water got 
deeper with the incoming flood. 
The searchlights in the fort 
at the point were turned upon 
the channel and the edge of 
the sand, and I did not get 
into their path again. Judg- 
ing that I was perhaps a hun- 
dred yards from the beach and 
a few hundreds more from the 
point,—it was, of course, quite 
impossible to tell precisely what 
the distances were,—I shut off 
the air and drifted. Suddenly 
there came to me the sound 
of oars and voices. A row- 
boat of some kind was right 
ahead of me. The water by 
now was up to my armpits, 
and the cork jacket prevent- 
ed me from getting any foot- 
hold, nor did I dare start the 
engines. 

“Tt was a case of drift and 
chance it. The boat seemed 
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to be pulling right into me,— 
was so close that I involun- 
tarily ducked to escape the 
sweep forward of the blades, 
then was gone into the night. 
It was a very near thing. 
They must all have been half 
asleep. 

“There was a battery of light 
guns almost by the water’s 
edge, and the swirl of the tide 
took me in so close that I 
could hear the gunners’ voices. 
The searchlights, playing over 
my head, were farther inland, 
on slightly rising ground, I 
believe, beyond the battery. 
A few minutes more in the 
now racing tide and I was 
safely in the Bay. As soon as 
I dared I set Old Mortality 
going, making a bad job of it 
with my numb hands, and 
pulling the lanyard too far 
back. He shot off, nearly 
leaving me behind altogether, 
and frightening me so that I 
let the lever go forward with 
a clash. Immediately there 
was a shouting and commotion 
from another boat inshore of 
me, Teuton voices challenging 
gruffly. I pulled the lever 
back again, and we went off in 
earnest : I was more than half- 
choked with the smother of 
water, and lost all idea of 
direction. 

“‘T suppose I was a bit dazed 
and numb all over by this time, 
but hung on somehow, praying 
that the tripper would not be 
knocked flat by the rush of 
water. If that had happened 
I could not have held on, but 
Mackinnon’s little wedge did 
not come out and the delay- 
valve remained closed. 

“The next thing I remember 
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was a sudden bump. I was 
shot forward and nearly lost 
my arm from the propellers, 
which went on whizzing al- 
though we were at a standstill. 
By great good luck they only 
just touched me, doing more 
damage to my coat than my 
skin. We had charged a sand- 
bank. 

“T found my feet and closed 
the stop-valve, then listened 
attentively. Hearing nothing, 
I looked about me. The search- 
lights on either side of the en- 
trance to the Bay were a long 
way off now, and my position, 
as well as I could judge, seemed 
to be right out in the middle 
of the Bay between the Banter 
and Stollhammer sands. 

“Old Mortality and I were 
in a sort of shallow hollow— 
a dyke, which ran for, nearly 
thirty yards into the sand. 
Under his stern there were 
still some three feet of water, 
but his nose was high and dry, 
and try as I would I could not 
move him. The only chance of 
getting him off seemed to be to 
wait and hope that the flood- 
tide was not yet done with. 

“ But it was—or very nearly. 
I had lost more time wading 
under the Eckwarden shore 
than I supposed. The water 
rose another six inches, another 
foot. I heaved and tugged at 
Mortality’s nose, but it was no 
good. I sat down with my feet 
in the water, and I think 
cried a little. I was iey cold 
for one thing, and my job had 
gone wrong. 

“‘ Then suddenly I felt it grow- 
ing light. You know what I 
mean. You cannot see that it 
is any lighter if you look round, 
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but yet you feel thedawn. I took 
off my clothes and wrung them 
out, standing on dry sand. 
Faugh, how the sperm-oil 
reeked! I couldn’t get rid of 
the stink of it for days. 

“Gradually the sky turned 
grey, and I could see things 
about me. A curlew came and 
had a look at me, then flitted 
away, quite angry at my un- 
warrantable company. Per- 
haps she had a nest near by. 

“The half-light showed me 
that the top of the sand was 
about a foot above high-water 
mark, and as big perhaps as 
four billiard tables put to- 
gether. Cleaving the middle 
of it was the gully up which 
we had shot so violently. The 
gully was interrupted half-way 
across the sand by an obstruc- 
tion of sea-weed, sand, and sea- 
wrack of every kind, including 
an old boot. It was into, or 
rather on to, this barricade that 
the torpedo had charged. He 
now lay on it with his nose 
cocked up in the air at an 
angle of forty-five. 

“‘T swallowed half my whisky 
and a little chocolate. The situ- 
ation seemed less desperate. I 
should have to spend the day 
on my sand-bank, but it seemed 
clear that with reasonable luck 
I could pull away the sea-weed 
and stuff from under Mortality 
and float him off at the next 
high-tide, or even with luck an 
hour or more before it, since 
the gully only dried right out 
during the last hour of the ebb. 
That, of course, I discovered 
later. 

“Presently the sun rose, and 
I covered my torpedo up in 
sea-weed, lest his bright sides 
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should attract attention. But 
there was little likelihood of 
that. We were well out in the 
Bay, over two miles from the 
nearest beach, and the gully 
entirely hid us from view ex- 
cept for a small space to the 
eastward. 

“The morning grew warm: I 
worked away at the pile of sea- 
weed, and the sun dried me. In 
the afternoon I even slept a 
little at times. Waking up 
towards evening out of a lively 
nightmare I took a look to- 
wards the Haven, cautiously 
crawling out of the dyke till 
my eyes were just above the 
level of the sand. The boom 
was about three miles away, 
I judged, and the masts and 
fighting-tops of such of the 
Teuton fleet as had escaped 
thither after the battle of 
Yarmouth were clearly visible 
against the blue sky. They 
were, I supposed, behind the 
big lock- gates, in the basin 
beyond. As I looked I saw two 
of the masts move a little, then 
sort themselves out from the 
rest, and presently begin to 
sink to a different level. I 
gazed spell-bound. This could 
only mean one thing — the 
Haven squadron must be get- 
ting ready to leave harbour! 

“They took a long time warp- 
ing her through the lock, and 
the sun was setting before she 
was clear of it and at anchor 
behind the breakwater. Even 
from where I was I could re- 
cognise her as one of the Ersatz 
class, by her clumsy - looking 
tops. I watched till it was 
dark, but could see no further 
movement. 

“ No, I can’t say I was feeling 
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very fit. I had emptied my flask 
and finished my chocolate, and 
kept shaking all over as if I 
had ague. That second wait in 
the dark was the worst ofall. I 
kept thinking I saw and heard 
things which I knew couldn’t 
be there, and sometimes I 
caught myself talking to Old 
Mortality as if he was alive. 

“After an age or two the 
gully began to fill up again. 
I had worked at intervals 
throughout the day and cleared 
out the bulk of the stuff which 
was supporting my torpedo, so 
that he lay now fore - and - aft 
along the bottom of the gully. 
He floated sooner than I ex- 
pected, hours before the top of 
the tide, and I pushed him out 
gently till I was right across 
the shoal and up to my waist 
in water. 

‘‘Then I pulled my lanyard 
and off we went, heading for a 
searchlight which I knew must 
be somewhere behind the boom. 

“T don’t think I was quite in 
my right senses, as I remember 
patting my rammer-handle and 
talking to Mortality nearly the 
whole time. Distinctly do I 
remember promising him two 
lumps of sugar if he cleared 
the boom. You see I used to 
say that to my pony when I 
was a kid before tackling a 
sheep-hurdle. 

“Anyway we finally found 
the boom by butting into an 
outlying portion of it, more by 
good-luck than good guidance. 
That woke me up a bit. I 
caught hold of a link of iron 
cable and listened. The Haven 
beyond the boom seemed full of 
noises, the meaning of some of 
which was clear to me. Not 
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a hundred yards away was a 
great ship, the one I had seen 
come from the lock, getting 
ready for battle. 

“A black shape—a picket- 
boat probably—passed by close 
to me, apparently going through 
the boom. There was an open- 
ing. Then the idea came to me. 

“With idle propellers I pulled 
Mortality along by the boom 
chains till we reached the open- 
ing. The tide was swirling 
through, and sucked us in and 
almost under the stern of a 
torpedo-boat coming out. Once: 
inside I took a good pull at my 
lanyard, and we forged up the 
harbour at the rate of knots. 
In another ten minutes I was 
under the side of the commercial 
quay, lying easily in the shadow, 
holding on to an iron-ladder 
down the quay side. Right 
ahead of me, not three hundred 
yards away, were the gigantic 
lock-gates, and there was a 
ship just entering the lock 
from the other side I 
could hear the mateys’ cries 
as they hauled at their wire 
hawsers. I had scarcely suffi- 
cient wits to slew Old Mortal- 
ity round and take out the 
safety-pin from the pistol. 
Then I steadied him, laid the 
water-tripper flat, and pulled 
my lanyard hard back. The 
lever caught on the cocking- 
cam and away he went. Be- 
fore I had got half-way up 
that ladder—it took me a long 
time to make good each rung— 
there was a tremendous bang, 
followed by a roar like Niagara ; 
then I had a vision of a great 
ship hurling herself headlong 
down a steep path of tossing 
waters, her stern high in the 
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air. Her bows must have 
struck the bottom, and she 
doubled up and was gone. 

“ Through the shattered lock- 
gate the waters roared. There 
was a tightness at my throat 
and a drumming in my ears. 
I climbed feebly to the top of 
the ladder and collapsed upon 
the quay. 

“Yes, they treated me pretty 
well, considering. I was in 
hospital a week, and then a 
prisoner of war till peace was 
signed six months later. Some 
of them wanted to shoot me 
for a spy, but my coat, which 
had about two brass buttons 
and a scrap of gold lace on it 
left, saved me from that.” 

He came to an end, and we 
sat in silence. This youngster 
had brought the war to a close. 
The battleship in the lock, 
when the torpedo struck the 
gate, was smashed to pieces 
and sunk. All the craft in the 
basin—three more battleships 
and as many cruisers—toppled 
this way and that as the water 
left them, crushing in their 
sides against the quays and 
against each other. The 
Haven Squadron, save for the 
Ersatz outside, was annihil- 
ated. 

Nor was this all. The Baltic 
fleet, which was slowly making 
its way down the Canal, was 
to have joined hands with the 
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squadrons from the Frisian 
rivers; then the united fleet 
was to fall on the Island 
blockaders off the Haven. The 
Baltic fleet reached the open 
sea before they heard of the 
disaster at the Haven. It was 
the Islanders who made the 
successful concentration. Mac- 
kinnon in 210, watching the 
river, heard the explosion; he 
pushed on almost to the har- 
bour mouth, meeting little 
opposition amidst the general 
confusion and dismay, and with 
the grey of dawn he half saw 
and half guessed what had 
happened. Swiftly he re- 
ported, and the watching fleet 
in the offing, steaming hastily 
to the north, came up in time 
to decide the issue of the 
battle, which had already been 
joined, its admiral reporting 
that he was leaving no im- 
portant force of the enemy 
behind him in the Haven. 

All this, history now, ran 
through my mind. I turned 
to my companion with a 
foolish question. ‘What did 
you think about chiefly,” I 
asked, “during that long day 
on the sandbank?” 

“ Chiefly that it was a deuced 
long time between drinks!” he 
said, smiling. 

I took the hint, and we 
strolled off to the club for 
lunch. 























Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 


CRIME, in the abstract, has 
an attraction for the most 
moral, the most law - abiding 
of the citizens of the world: 
the man or woman of blame- 
less life loses himself or herself 
in tales of bloodshed, rapine, 
forgery, and burglary, and 
breathlessly awaits the dénod- 
ment which, in the hands of 
a master of fiction such as 
Gaboriau or Conan Doyle, will 
end in the defeat of the crim- 
inal by the extraordinary 
acumen of the men who hunt 
upon his trail. Who amongst 
us has not followed Sherlock 
Holmes from one triumph to 
another, and rejoiced in each 
separate manifestation of his 
powers of inductive reasoning, 
his cool calculating courage, 
his knowledge of the exact 
psychological moment at which 
to cast his net over the man 
whose career he has followed 
with unerring footsteps? But 
with crime in the concrete we 
have—most of us at any rate 
—merely a bowing acquaint- 
ance: we have known, per- 
chance, persons whose pockets 
have been picked, possibly some 
one to whom the enterprising 
burglar has paid a nocturnal 
visit; but the criminal, the 
man whose livelihood is gained 
by pitting his wits against 
society, is to the vast majority 
absolutely unknown. Statis- 
tics will prove for us, should we 
care to investigate, that crimes 
of violence are on the decrease, 
highway robbery is unfashion- 
able, and assaults upon the 
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person rare, thanks to im- 
proved methods of communi- 
cation and adequate police 
arrangements: crime of the 
more educated and intellectual 
description is, however, on the 
up grade, and never perhaps 
were its professors more apt, 
more cunning and persuasive, 
than is the case in the present 
day. 

It would really seem as if 
there were some men, gifted 
far above their fellows with 
brains and intelligence, to 
whom the pitting of their wits 
against constituted law and 
order, in the effort to gain 
thereby a prosperous but dis- 
honest living, presented itself 
with a fascination which they 
cannot possibly withstand. It 
is always a gambler’s risk,—so 
many hundreds or thousands 
of pounds gained if they win, 
a long and dreary stretch of 
hard labour within prison 
walls should they lose. 

The tale which is set down 
here has been placed in the 
hands of the writer by a per- 
sonal friend, who is anxious 
that others should be upon 
their guard against a par- 
ticularly insidious form of 
swindle to which he and his 
family very nearly fell victims. 
Beyond alteration of the names 
of those from whom the rob- 
bery was attempted, no altera- 
tion has been made in dates, 
names, or places ; and the crim- 
inals, should they chance to 
read this record, will see their 
names, recognise their corre- 
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spondence and their methods, 
and perhaps take warning. 

In October 1905 Lieuten- 
ant - Colonel MacC died. 
He was a man singularly reti- 
cent about his private affairs, 
but so careful and successful 
a speculator that, when it be- 
came apparent that he had 
left behind him what, even 
in these days of bloated 
millionaires, was a very com- 
fortable fortune, no persons 
were more surprised than were 
his own immediate descend- 
ants. While the administra- 
tion of his estate was being 
proceeded with, a letter ad- 
dressed to Colonel MacC 
was received from America, 
and opened by his executors. 
To the proper understanding 
of what follows it is necessary 
first to give this letter im 
extenso, and to explain its 
purport afterwards. It ran 
as follows :— 








“DENVER SPECIAL AND St Louis 
LIMITED, 


en route between 


DeEnvER, CoLorapo Sprines, Kansas 
City, anp Sr Louis, 


CoNNECTING WITH EastEeRN LINES 


Vid DenvEeR AND Rio GRANDE AND 
Missouri Paciric RAILROADS. 


“ March 4, 1906. 
Lieut.-Colonel Rosert MacC——. 


“DEAR SirR,—Thomas is in 
very poor health. He intended 
coming out of the mines to 
attend to the matter I am 
about to set before you; but 
unfortunately he had a severe 
hemorrhage of the lungs a 
few days ago, and was or- 
dered by the doctor to re- 
main in the high altitude for 
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the present. He feels that 
you must be anxious to hear 
from him, as it is now a long 
time since you heard from one 
another; and so he requested 
me to act for him and to 
write you fully at the earliest 
possible moment. I left the 
mines yesterday morning, and 
am writing this ‘en route to 
New York.’ 

“We are located in the Crip- 
ple Creek mining district of 
Colorado, and have discovered 
the richest gold quartz veins I 
have ever seen. Thomas has 
declared you in as an equal 
partner with him, share and 
share alike. He owes his suc- 
cess to you and to the pecuni- 
ary assistance you gave him, 
and he feels you are justly en- 
titled to share equally with him 
in the profits resulting from 
his explorations as per agree- 
ment. His richest group of 
mines he has named in your 
honour “The MacC Group.” 
This group alone will make 
you both immense fortunes. 
We have expended our best 
energies on them, and have 
uncovered enormous quantities 
of very rich rock,—enough to 
keep a five-stamp mill run- 
ning night and day for 

ears. 

“In doing development work 
—sinking shafts, stripping the 
vein, and driving tunnels—we 
are compelled to move much 
ore. The richest rock we store 
in cross cuts and drifts under- 
ground to crush with our 
arrastras,—a small affair we 





built at the foot of the 
mountain near vot lower 
tunnel. The remainder we 


throw over the dump, to 
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be handled by more modern 
machinery. 

“To give you an idea of the 
high grade of our rock, I 
would say from our richest 
rock we have knocked out 40 
to 50 ounces of gold in a day 
with an ordinary hand -ham- 
mer. This is worth £4 per 
ounce. I have in my posses- 
sion 165 pounds of pure gold, 
avoirdupois weight, which I 
am instructed to deliver to 
you at New York. You are 
to take it to the Mint in 
England to sell it. You 
keep one-half of the gold, 
as per my instructions, and 
deposit the remainder in the 
Bank of England to Thomas’s 
credit. 

“Tf the vein we are working 
does not end within a few 
feet, it will run into adjoining 
property. Should this happen, 
we will buy the property in 
order to control entire mother- 
lode. We have managed thus 
far in keeping the richness of our 
strike from becoming known, 
which will enable us to buy 
at a reasonable price should 
it become necessary, and also 
enable us to secure titles to 
as many claims as the law 
will permit. 

“T have put off registering 
claims at Thomas’s request 
until after he has heard from 
you. He thinks your idea of 
incorporating your joint in- 
terests into one consolidation 
a good one, and he will gladly 
consent to any plan you may 
suggest. He deems it advis- 
able for you to send a trust- 
worthy person back with him 
to look after your interests, 
as he intends coming out late 
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next season, and wants to 
leave mines in care of some 
one you know is all right. 

“He will then come to Eng- 
land to pay you a visit. He 
also requested me to say that 
he does not want any of his 
kinsfolk to know of his good 
fortune—at least, not for the 
present,—for some special 
reason known to you. 

“Caution the person you elect 
to return with me regarding 
the necessity of keeping our 
matter perfectly quiet until 
after we and our friends have 
registered as many location 
certificates as the law of Colo- 
rado will allow. It is hardly 
necessary for me to add that I 
shall discuss the matter with 
no one while in New York, for, 
were the richness of our strike to 
become known or even suspected, 
thousands of prospectors would 
rush out there to peg out 
claims, — a catastrophe to be 
carefully avoided. 

“T am directed not to send 
the gold to you through a 
bank, or to place the same in 
bond, as such a course would 
subject us to the annoyance 
of inquisitive meddlers, and 
might result in exposing our 
strike, at a loss to us of thou- 
sands upon thousandsof pounds. 
Therefore, in order to protect 
ourselves against possible heavy 
loss through a premature ex- 
posure, come yourself. If you 
cannot come, do not delay 
matters by writing, but send 
your son, as I must return to 
the mines as soon as possible. 
Do not trust this matter to an 
outsider,—it means too much. 
You can form no idea of the 
stir and excitement our find 
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will cause in the mining world 
when it becomes known: hence 
my caution. 

“Cable on receipt of this 
when and by what steamer you 
sail, and I will meet you upon 
your arrival in New York. In 
the meantime I shall visit my 
mother, who lives in Pennsyl- 
vania, at no great distance 
from New York, and shall 
anxiously await your cable. 
Hoping to have the pleasure 
of meeting you soon,—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“EK. A. SEELY. 


“N.B.—Address cable to— 


ELLIS SEELY, 
Sr Caries Hore, 
ScRANTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA.” 


It may easily be imagined 
with what excitement this 
letter was discussed by the 
executors of the late Colonel 
MacC. As has been said 
before, the deceased gentleman 
was known to be a consider- 
able operator on the Stock Ex- 
change, and the first idea that 
occurred to his executors, and 
those officially taken into cog- 
nisance of the letter received, 
was that “Thomas” must 
originally have been a stock- 
broker with whom the de- 
ceased had had dealings in 
past years. Investigation of 
his papers revealed nothing 
which would throw any light 
upon the matter; but Captain 
MacC——, R.N., one of the ex- 
ecutors, and son of the man to 
whom the letter had been 
written, proceeded to London 
and interviewed his father’s 
bankers. No transaction with 
any one bearing the name of 
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Thomas could be discovered, and 
Captain MacC then turned 
his attention to the Stock Ex- 
change. Here he was informed 
that a firm bearing the name 
of Thomas had existed some 
twenty years ago, and it was 
imagined that the said firm 
must have gone bankrupt, as 
its name suddenly ceased to 
appear upon the books. 

The conclusion which the 
investigators finally arrived at 
was, that very possibly in by- 
gone years “Thomas” had got 
into difficulties,and that Colonel 
MacC , having profited by 
his advice in the past, had as- 
sisted him pecuniarily, and that 
by this means the unsuccessful 
stockbroker had been enabled 
to make a fresh start in 
America. It must be remem- 
bered that Colonel MacC 
confided in no one, and that 
no data existed upon which to 
form any conclusions save the 
letter received, addressed to 
him in person, from the un- 
known Seely in America. 

There appeared to be no 
reason, on the face of it, that 
the long and detailed statement 
of Seely was not perfectly 
genuine, and in any case it 
was a matter which experienced 
lawyers and responsiblebankers 
considered to be worth inquiry. 
Accordingly a telegram was 
sent to Seely telling him of the 
death of Colonel MacC , to 
which in due course the follow- 
ing reply was received :— 

“Much regret death. Letter 
fully explains. Son come out.” 

Upon the receipt of this mes- 
sage Captain MacC and 
his brother engaged passages 
for New York; and having 
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cabled to Seely the date, name 
of ship, and probable time of 
arrival, left for America to 
pursue their investigations. 

Very naturally their hopes 
ran high. Wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice seemed to 
be beckoning them across the 
Western ocean, and in the Em- 
pire City was awaiting them 
the man who held in his hand 
the key to that El Dorado which 
he had so graphically described 
in his letter; therefore a fine 
and quick passage was rendered 
doubly pleasant by roseate 
dreams of the future. 

On arrival at New York a 
telegram was put into the hand 
of Captain MacC—— from Mr 
Seely, stating that as it was 
possible he might miss him and 
his brother in the crowd, he had 
decided to await their arrival 
at the hotel: as an enormous 
crowd had assembled to meet 
returning friends and relatives, 
the brothers decided that this 
was a sensible precaution to 
have taken. On arrival at the 
hotel they were met by Mr 
Seely, a very affable and agree- 
able man, who explained that 
he had chosen this particular 
hotel as it was somewhat re- 
moved from the noise and 
racket of the town. As soon 
as the luggage had _ been 
brought up, Mr Seely produced 
a letter from his pocket which 
he said that he had received 
from Thomas on the previous 
day, and gravely informed his 
auditors that they must be pre- 
pared for even more wonderful 
news than that which had been 
contained in his first letter. The 
explanation which he then pro- 
ceeded to read was to the fol- 
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lowing effect : The vein which 
had been struck was of enor- 
mous richness, but, as had been 
anticipated, it ran off Thomas’s 
claim into an adjoining one ; 
consequently the first thing to 
be done was to buy the land 
into which the vein penetrated. 
So much afraid was Thomas 
that some prowling miner 
might discover the secret of his 
extraordinary good fortune, 
that he had exploded a charge 
of gun-cotton in the entrance 
of his tunnel, and completely 
blocked it ; he had then publicly 
stated that his luck was “dead 
out, and he was sick of the 
whole affair,” and had actually 
started work on a claim which 
he possessed farther tothe north, 
in order to allay suspicion. 

The obvious, the only, thing 
to do in these circumstances 
was to buy that adjoining 
claim into which the vein ran: 
this claim was not working, 
and must be secured at once; 
but here a difficulty appeared. 
The owner, a Mr Carter, rep- 
resented as one of the richest 
men in these parts, and own- 
ing many claims thereabouts, 
happened to have come to New 
York on business, and was at 
present staying at a place 
called Harford, preparatory to 
making a tour in Europe. 
There was just time to catch 
him before he started; but Mr 
Seely explained that he must 
not show in the negotiations 
personally, as they had met at 
Cripple Creek, and that Mr 
Carter would at once be placed 
on the alert should he find 
some one acquainted with the 
mining conditions of the West- 
ern States anxious to buy 
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up a disused claim. Captain 
MacC—— and his brother 
having acquiesced in the sound- 
ness of this reasoning, agreed 
that they should take up the 
running and negotiate with 
Carter. Mr Seely, most anxi- 
ous that no trace should be left 
of Thomas’s affairs, then care- 
fully destroyed his letter, say- 
ing that no precautions could 
be too great when so much was 
at stake. He then invited the 
brothers to dinner, gave them 
a magnificent entertainment, 
and would not hear of their 
paying for anything : he proved 
himself to be a most hospitable 
and genial entertainer, and 
finally, upon saying good- 
night, arranged that they 
should breakfast together at 
8 o'clock, as there was a long 
day before them. Also he said 
that all Thomas’s wishes must 
be scrupulously fulfilled, and 
that the gold ingots, weighing 
160 lb, which he had men- 
tioned in his first letter, must 
be shown to them and assayed 
by some independent chemist, 
to demonstrate beyond all sus- 
picion that they had “struck 
it rich.” 

The genial and _ voluble 
Seely having departed, Cap- 
tain MacC and his brother 
held a serious consultation. 
According to all showing, it 
would be an act of the gravest 
stupidity not to buy Carter’s 
claim, with its infinite poten- 
tialities; but they were not 
empowered by the estate to 
spend the money necessary for 
the purchase, and, needless to 
say, they were not carrying 
large sums about with them. 
It was more than probable 
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that Colonel MacC ’s share 
of the golden ingots would 
more than cover the cost of 
the claim, but as the matter 
had to be done on the spur of 
the moment, and as it is not 
usual to pay in large and solid 
chunks of gold when buying 
land, even that did not help 
them very much. After much 
discussion, it was decided that 
if they considered it “ good 
enough,” they would cable to 
their London bankers to ad- 
vance the money to them in 
New York. 

Of whatever crimes Mr Seely 
might prove guilty, dilatoriness 
could certainly not be laid to 
his charge, as 7.30 the next 
morning found him knocking 
up the brothers and hurrying 
them down to an excellent 
breakfast, also partaken of at 
his expense: it seemed as if he 
could not do sufficient for his 
welcome and honoured guests. 
This meal concluded, the great 
moment arrived. Followed by 
Captain and Mr MacC into 
his bedroom, Seely locked the 
door, turned the key so that no 
intrusive eye could gain aught 
by spying at the keyhole, drew 
down the blinds, and switched 
on the electric light. He then 
unlocked a small trunk, from 
which he produced some clothes, 
and then from the bottom he 
lifted with difficulty a long 
oblong parcel wrapped in 
flannel. He removed the 
flannel, and there, before the 
astonished eyes of the brothers, 
was revealed more gold than 
they had ever seen together at 
the same time in all their lives 
before. Two great massive 
shining ingots winked in burn- 
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ished splendour on the plain 
bedroom table, converting the 
prosaic apartment for the 
nonce into a veritable Cave of 
Aladdin. The two men stared 
in petrified astonishment at the 
riches revealed, but were re- 
called to themselves by the 
ever alert and practical Seely. 
That gentleman produced a 
steel borer from the trunk and 
asked Captain MacC—— to 
point out the exact spot in 
either one or, if he preferred it, 
both ingots from which he 
should take a boring, explain- 
ing that it was very easy to 
show a mass of metal to any 
one unacquainted with mining 
and tell him that it was gold, 
but that in this case his 
esteemed friends were to satisfy 
themselves that it was what it 
purported to be by taking 
samples from the ingots to a 
respectable goldsmith, by whom 
they should be assayed. Some 
hard work at boring soon put 
the brothers in possession of 
samples sufficient for this pur- 
pose, and the result of their 
labours was left at a gold- 
smith’s, who promised to make 
the necessary tests and to give 
them his report upon the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The cab in which the party 
of three had journeyed to the 
goldsmith’s then took them to 
the railway station, where Mr 
Seely, although strongly pro- 
testing against the overcharge, 
paid the cabman ten dollars, 
meeting all remonstrances with 
the remark that he was only 
acting for Thomas, whose guests 
they were. The same thing 
happened at the railway station, 
where Mr Seely pushed Captain 
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MacC—— on one side and paid 
for three return tickets by the 
1 o’clock train. Captain Mac- 
C—— thought it somewhat 
strange that Seely did not take 
the advice of the booking-clerk 
and go by the 12.55, which he 
said was a better train; but 
Seely explained that the 1 
o’clock had a drawing-room as 
well as a luncheon car, that 
they would be more comfort- 
able, and, after all, what did a 
little extra money matter in 
such a case as this? The 
brothers were more than ever 
exercised by the generosity and 
care for their comfort thus 
exhibited. 

In the train Mr Seely talked 
awhile on general subjects, and 
told Captain MacC—— that 
he had commenced life in the 
navy, but his father being 
badly off, that he had had to 
leave. He mentioned many 
naval officers with whom his 
auditor was acquainted ; then 
matters once more took a seri- 
ous turn, as Captain MacC——, 
being no man of business, did 
not at all like the job of tack- 
ling Mr Carter with the object 
of buying his claim. A wire 
had been sent in the morning 
to Mr Carter to the effect that 
the brothers wished to see him 
on business at his hotel in 
Harford, and Mr Seely now 
explained the position suc- 
cinctly. He pointed out that 
the Bella Donna—such was the 
name of Carter’s claim—was 
not working now, and that in 
consequence they ought to get 
it for a nominal price, say any- 
thing from five to ten thousand 
dollars, pointing out that in 
any case the half share of the 
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golden ingots would a great 
deal more than pay such a 
trumpery sum: Carter, he said 
was an honest man albeit some- 
what difficult to deal with, and 
had made his fortune in mining. 
He begged the brothers not to 
commit themselves, and above 
all not to let him suspect that 
they had heard anything in 
connection with Cripple Creek. 
On arrival at Harford the 
brothers bade au revoir to 
Seely, who wished them luck, 
and said that he would await 
their return: they then got 
into an electric ’bus and were 
driven to the hotel. 

The interview with Mr Car- 
ter was, of course, the crux of 
the whole adventure as far as 
the two Englishmen were con- 
cerned. Captain MacC is 
a man of very wide experience, 
himself a most polished man 
of the world, who has seen and 
done most things, but never in 
his experience, he averred, had 
he met a more frank, open, and 
altogether charming person 
than Mr Carter: in dress and 
manner, he states that a great 
ambassador was lost to the 
United States when Mr Carter 
took to the business which he 
adorns instead of devoting his 
talents to diplomacy. Intro- 
ducing themselves diffidently, 
the two Englishmen broached 
the subject of the claim: they 
said that they had come from 
England with a little money, 
and were anxious to try their 
luck in mining, and had fixed 
their affections on a claim 
called “Bella Donna,” which 
they understood to belong to 
Mr Carter. This gentleman 
appeared somewhat surprised 
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at the advent of total strangers 
on such a mission, and replied 
that if they were serious he had 
better get the plans of his prop- 
erty and show them the loca- 
tion of the claims. The plans 
were accordingly produced, 
and Mr Carter made his pros- 
pective purchasers feel very 
uncomfortable by asking them 
point-blank why they wanted 
Bella Donna, and if they had 
heard anything about it? Na- 
turally they fenced and returned 
evasive answers, whereupon Mr 
Carter spoke as follows :— 
“Now, gentlemen, I don’t 
know you, but it seems very 
strange that without any good 
reason you should have set your 
hearts on Bella Donna. I will 
tell you all I know about it, and 
then if you still want it, I shall 
be only too glad to get rid of it at 
a nominal price. To begin with, 
I worked the Bella Donna hard 
for a considerable time, but my 
agent persuaded me to give it 
up, which I did. I happen to 
know the owner of the adjoin- 
ing claim, Thomas‘by name, a 
good honest old Englishman, 
who has been years out West 
and has never had any luck 
(he has a partner called Seely), 
but has gone on pegging away. 
A few days ago I had a wire 
from my agent that poor old 
Thomas had at last given up 
all hope, blown up the entrance 
of his tunnel, and gone away in 
disgust. Now, gentlemen, after 
what I have told you, do you 
still want Bella Donna? Why 
not buy something farther up 
here ”—pointing to the plans: 
“they are working, it is true, 
yielding only something small, 
whereas I don’t think you will 
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be able to say the same of 
Bella Donna. However, if you 
have set your hearts on it, I 
will willingly sell it, but, if 
you take my advice, you will 
have nothing whatever to do 
with it.” 

The advice, ostensibly, was 
sound, but the brothers stuck 
to their point, and inquired the 
price. 

“Tf you are still for it, ten 
thousand dollars,” replied Mr 
Carter. 

Then they asked for thirty 
days’ option,during which period 
he should not treat with a third 
party; but to this Mr Carter 
returned a decided negative. 

“That, gentlemen, I am 
sorry I must decline. I have 
decided to make an extended 
tour in Europe, my affairs are 
all turned over to my agent, 
and after Saturday I shall do 
no business until my return. 
I am going to New York to- 
morrow till Saturday. I shall 
be at the Holland Hotel, and 
between this and then you can 
quietly think over my offer; and 
if you are still desirous of buy- 
ing Bella Donna, and can satisfy 
me that the money is all right, 
you can call upon me at the 
hotel and matters can be ar- 
ranged.” 

The brothers then said good- 
bye to Mr Carter and returned 
to the station, consulting 
anxiously how it would be pos- 
sible to raise the £2000 re- 
quired before Saturday, and 
finally came to the conclusion 
that their only method of pro- 
cedure was to get their bankers 
in London to telegraph out the 
amount to their correspondents 
in New York. At the station 
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they met Mr Seely, who de- 
clared that 10,000 dollars was 
but a nominal value for the 
claim, but became very gloomy 
when he heard that Mr Carter 
had refused the “option,” and 
that the money must be raised by 
Saturday. Captain MacC—— 
then told him that he had made 
certain arrangements with his 
bankers to cable out the money 
in case it was wanted, which 
cheered Seely considerably, as 
he had declared that they would 
never send it except on receipt 
of a letter. 

Considerable precautions were 
taken by the party on the re- 
turn journey to New York in 
case Mr Carter might have 
taken it into his head to travel 
by the same train; but that 
gentleman did not put in an 
appearance, and in consequence 
they all travelled together, Mr 
Seely again insisting on paying 
for their dinners. As soon as 
they arrived at New York a 
long cable, made out and paid 
for by Seely, was despatched to 
the bankers in London request- 
ing them to cable out the neces- 
sary £2000. The party then 
separated for the night, with 
the understanding that they 
would breakfast early, go down 
to Brown Brothers, the bankers, 
to inquire if the cable had come, 
and if so, to go to the steamer 
office and engage return pass- 
ages for Captain MacC—— and 
his brother, and then go on 
to Mr Carter’s hotel and com- 
plete the purchase. Mr Seely 
made himself most useful in 
explaining the business portion 
of the deal—what deeds should 
be received from Mr Carter 
concerning the claim, &c. 
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But the deal was not com- 
pleted, and it was fated that 
it never should be. 

Arrived at their hotel, the 
brothers went up to a bedroom, 
where they locked the door 
and had a long and earnest 
talk concerning their amazing 
experiences: they were neither 
of them business men, but they 
were men of the world, and 
things seemed to have been 
moving on a plane to which 
they were unaccustomed. 
Whatever else they might 
know, they confessed them- 
selves absolutely innocent and 
ignorant concerning mining 
matters; and although every- 
thing seemed so straight, so 
fair, so above-board—had they 
not felt absolutely humiliated 
before frank and honest Mr 
Carter ?—-still, before handing 
over 2000 golden English sov- 
ereigns to his keeping in return 
for a mining claim, they felt 
that theyshould in some manner 
safeguard themselves. Accord- 
ingly it was agreed that before 
the money was actually paid, 
a visit should be made to 
the British Consulate-General 
to ask if the officials there 
thought that they were taking 
any undue risk. 

Next morning Mr Seely 
again appeared, and having 
put the brothers into the right 
tram for Messrs Brown’s office, 
returned to his hotel, where he 
said that he should pass a 
truly anxious time until they 
returned bearing with them 
the precious title-deeds of Bella 
Donna. 

No doubt Mr Seely spent 
an anxious time, but the stars 
in their courses were fighting 


against him. After making 
inquiries at Messrs Brown, the 
brothers did not at once repair 
to Mr Carter’s hotel, but went 
to the British Consulate in- 
stead. Here they saw the 
Consul-General, who was most 
polite to them, and handed 
them several letters sent to his 
care. Captain MacC took 
occasion to inquire if there was 
any difficulty in landing bullion 
in England, and its subsequent 
disposal at the Mint, to which 
the Consul - General replied 
that there were certain diffi- 
culties, and asked if he had 
any which he wished so to 
dispose of. 

At this moment a cable 
message was brought in for 
Captain MacC from his 
wife, saying that a young lady 
stopping with her was a niece 
of the Consul’s. Accordingly 
Captain MacC asked if that 
gentleman were at the offices, 
and was immediately taken in 
and introduced to him by the 
Consul-General. Here, Captain 
MacC thought, was a good 
opportunity of asking his ques- 
tion as to whether it would be 
advisable to proceed with the 
purchase of the mining claim. 

Instantly the Consul was on 
the alert. But a few words 
from the brothers and he was 
all animation. He declined 
even to look at Seely’s original 
letter: that, he declared, he 
knew by heart. All he wanted 
to know was, where were Seely 
and Carter? Instantly, ac- 
companied by the Consul, the 
brothers hurried to Pinkertons’ 
detective agency. Pinkertons 
were quite ready to undertake 
the case, but—the question of 
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expense was formidable. De- 
clining to throw good money 
after bad, the brothers applied 
to the Government detective 
agency, and a detective was 
placed at their disposal. This 
officer remarked that too much 
time had already been lost! 
Then a visit was paid to Mr 
Carter’s hotel, but Mr Carter 
was not to be found—“ he had 
been gone about half an hour.” 
Then in search of Mr Seely 
—but the affable Seely had 
also disappeared. ‘Did he 
take his luggage?” “Oh dear, 
yes.” Both birds had flown, 
and the twig was not yet 
limed upon which they were 
likely to alight. 

Thus ends this plain un- 
varnished tale of what is 
known as “the gold - brick 
swindle.” Captain MacC 
informs me that since his ex- 
perience he has discovered that 
it is in perpetual operation, and 
that the modus operandi is in- 
variably the same. The con- 
federates discover the names of 
persons dying possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and where it 
is thought likely the “plant” 
will succeed. “Thomas” writes 
the manly and affecting letter 
to his benefactor with which 
this history was prefaced. He 
(Captain MacC——) has seen 
a facsimile letter to the one 
which he received in the hands 
of another person. One or two 
notes that he adds in the light 
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of his completed experience are 
interesting. Mr Seely, he 
noticed, had a very nervous 
manner. “No wonder,” is his 
comment, “when you think 
what he had at stake.” Also 
that in the train on their way 
back from Harford he re- 
marked to his brother that he 
should call at the Consulate 
for letters on the following 
day. This, of course, put Seely 
on the alert, and doubtless the 
brothers were shadowed to the 
Consulate; and when it was 
seen that they had gone there, 
it was high time for the con- 
federates to make their escape. 

Captain MacC concludes 
his relation of his experiences 
as follows: ‘Personally, I shall 
never regret my experience. 
What I should much like now 
would be to meet Seely and 
Carter again, and have a quiet 
yarn, and learn which thought 
that the other had bungled. 
They certainly will probably 
never be so near being the 
richer by £2000 than they 
were on that day, unless they 
meet an even less wary victim 
and manage to land their 
coup.” 

There is only one thing more 
to be said, and that is, that 
the sample of gold assayed by 
the goldsmith turned out to be 
genuine. No doubt the gold 
bricks are part of the stock-in- 
trade of this most ingenious 
swindle. 
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HOMER AND THE CRITICS. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


NEARLY two centuries ago 
Pope said in the Preface to 
his translation of the Iliad 
that Homer gives us our 
earliest view of life in Europe 
—the life, that is, of men very 
like ourselves, not Orientals, 
not Egyptians. What Homer 
sings is, so far, historical. 
His genius is, as Longinus 
wrote, “the sun of Hellas,” 
and it brilliantly lights up an 
island “in the misty sea” of 
Time, showing men as they 
were, presenting their social 
history. 

So bright is the sunlight of 
Homer that a man of to-day 
who knows the Iliad and 
Odyssey would be entirely 
at home if some enchanter 
could set him down at the 
gate of the city of Menelaus 
or of Agamemnon. There 
would be no detail to surprise 
him, no trait of manners for 
which he would not be pre- 
pared. If this stranger and 
wanderer out of the twentieth 
century A.D. into the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century 
B.C. were a poor wayfarer, 
he would know how to con- 
duct himself. He would walk 
through the court of the 
prince’s house to the outer 
threshold; there he would sit 
down, thither a slice of meat 
and a lump of bread would 
be sent to him. He would be 
called in to tell the news, 
he would come within the 
threshold, and we know ex- 








actly what kind of hall would 
meet his view. 

If he comes to a rich king 
the walls and doors are faced 
with shining metal, and in 
places decorated with cyanus, 
a dark-blue paste. Small 
tables are set here and there, 
the king sits on a chair inlaid 
with ivory at the fire in the 
centre between four tall carved 
pillars, which support a louvre 
that lets in light and lets out 
smoke. In the hall of a less 
wealthy chief the floor is only 
of stamped clay, and the wain- 
scots are merely decorated with 
shields, swords, and spears ar- 
ranged in trophies. If asked 
to stay for the night, the 
stranger knows where he is 
to sleep—in the loggia: if not 
invited, he knows where to go 
—namely, to the smithy of the 
bronze smith, always warm 
with its great fire. If he 
be a gentleman arriving in 
a chariot, he foresees every de- 
tail of his courteous reception : 
first he is led to the baths; 
then, clad in fresh raiment, he 
joins his host and hostess, and 
no questions are asked till 
he has eaten—first, anything 
ready to hand (like bread and 
cheese in Scotland long ago); 
next, whatsoever roast meats 
the housewife can prepare. 
The wayfarer knows every 
detail of the solemn sacri- 
fice of the ox,—the gilding 
of its horns, the cry which 
the women raise when it is 
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smitten by the axe, the ritual 
arrangements of the joints and 
the fat.1 He knows that when 
the minstrel has sung after the 
meal, it is right to send him 
@ present or a cup of wine; 
he knows the last libation that 
is poured out to Hermes, and 
looks forward to the warm 
coverlets of his couch in the 
loggia. 

If in the heat of argument 
a@ harsh word is spoken, he 
knows the formula of words 
and the gift by which amends 
are made. He knows the 
habitual courtesies of address 
to princes and to slaves, and 
the respectful compliments due 
to ladies, always honoured with 
a noble chivalry, though the 
usual practice is to purchase 
brides with a “ bride-price” 
in cattle or gold and bronze 
and iron. In seafaring life, 
and in war, every trait is just 
as familiar. There is an un- 
written code of the rights and 
duties of the over-lord and of 
the vassals: every detail is 
regulated. .If a man slays 
another, we know what he 
has to do—to “thole the feud” 
of the slain man’s kin, or to 
go into exile, or to pay the 
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“blood wyte.” We know the 
mode of fighting: we see the 
gentry, the knights with long 
flowing locks, in their chariots, 
with spearmen behind, and 
clouds of tirailleurs with bow 
or with sling. The army may 
charge on a _ broad front, 
charioteers in advance ; or the 
chiefs may dismount, like the 
English knights at Poictiers, 
and fight on foot, each man 
with his charioteer and chariot 
attending him, each man with 
his huge bronze-plated shield 
hung by a baldric from his 
left shoulder, with two bronze- 
tipped spears in his hands, a 
silver-hilted bronze sword at 
his side, and a dirk hanging 
from his girdle, though the 
dirk is not used in war. 

We know the mode of bury- 
ing the fallen warriors: the 
bodies are burned on a pyre, 
the bones are placed in a 
casket of gold and laid “in 
howe,” in a stone chamber 
within a great earthen cairn, 
and a pillar for a memorial is 
placed on the top. 

We know that prisoners 
may be taken to ransom, or, 
if unransomed, may be sold; 
but we also know that, when 





1 Mr Gilbert Murray, in his ‘Rise of the Greek Epic’ (p. 64), makes an in- 
genious suggestion as to the cry of the women when the ox is stricken, which I 


accepted, till a friend pointed out the following objections. 


Mr Murray thinks 


that, like the Todas, the Homeric Greeks regarded their own cattle as ‘‘ friends 


and members of the family.” 


women when the ox is stricken (ai 3 dAdAvgav). 
with no ‘‘wail,” and with no gilding of their horns. 


Hence the “wail,” as he translates it, of the 


But the cattle of foes are slain 
The theory, my friend 


points out, is not valid. The case in the Odyssey (iii. 430-451) is a solemn 


sacrifice to Athene, after her appearance in person. 


The cry of the women is 


raised in adoration (Iliad, vi. 301), before any sacrifice, when no cattle are 


present. 


In the Odyssey (xxii. 411) it is a cry of triumph over slain men. 


Finally, in the Iliad (x. 294), Diomede promises to gild the horns of a cow, 
necessarily a cow captured from the enemy, which he will sacrifice to Athene. 
Mr Merry, in his edition of the Odyssey, takes the same view of the ritual cry ; 


and we lose the interesting parallel with the Todas described by Mr Rivers. 
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anger is high, they may be 
slain, and that their bodies 
may be thrown to the dogs, 
or their heads stuck on the 
palisades that crown the city 
wall, like the heads of Townley 
and the great Montrose. 

We know the etiquette of 
the courteous duel, the “ gentle 
and joyous passage of arms,” 
and how the combatants ex- 
change gifts if they leave the 
field alive: we also know the 
trial by battle, under the sur- 
veillance of the gods, as in 
medieval Europe. 

We know the arts, the in- 
laying of precious metals of 
various colours in the bronze 
of weapons; we know the uses 
of crimson-stained ivory for 
decorations of horse trappings, 
and the golden brooches with 
safety -pins under embossed 
figures, say, of dogs mastering 
deer. We know the belted 
smock and the cloak, the 
costume of peace. One very 
singular fact we observe: in 
Mr Leaf’s words, “though 
weapons of iron are practically 
unknown to the Iliad, tools are 
not.” Weapons are invariably 
of bronze, save for a mace, 
noted as an exception, and for 
one iron arrow-head of very 
primitive fashion. But tools, 
axes, adzes, knives, agricult- 
ural implements, are of iron, 
as a rule, though occasionally 
of bronze. Iron is common 
enough as a commodity, but 
seems to have been so ill- 
smelted and brittle that men 
did not trust to it in battle. 
In a recently discovered tomb 
in the north-west of the Pelo- 
ponnese were found, with late 
Mycenzan vases, bronze axes, 
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and an iron spear-butt, while 
the “business ends” of the 
spears were of bronze (‘ Man,’ 
October 1907, p. 156). 

In brief, we are better ac- 
quainted with every detail of 
Homeric life—in peace and 
war, by sea or land, at the 
chase or in the house or the 
garden, in the fields at plough- 
ing time or at harvest—than 
we are acquainted with the 
details of life in the historic 
Greece of the Peloponnesian 
War. We even learn what for- 
tunes fall to us when we are 
dead, in the House of Hades, if 
we get our “ burial dues of fire.” 

Yet all these countless traits 
of existence, which a man may 
understand to-day better than 
&@ non-university man under- 
stands life at the universities, 
are wholly unlike the character- 
istics of Greek society in any 
historic period. In no historic 
period, from the age of the 
Ionian cities of the eighth 
century B.C. downwards, could 
any mortal have invented the 
details of the feudal period of 
the Achzans. As revealed by 
Homer they are coherent and 
consistent, and the accuracy of 
the picture is warranted by 
what we know of existence in 
analogous ages, in early Ire- 
land, in the Iceland of the 
early sagas, and in the twelfth- 
century epics or Chansons de 
Geste of France. Though Pope 
and his age knew nothing of 
the comparative study of 
human society, Pope could see, 
what many modern critics have 
failed to see, that Homer was 
writing of, or singing of, a 
real, not an imaginary, state 
of human existence. 
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For long this was doubted. 
I remember that Mr Jowett, 
when he made me, as an under- 

aduate, write an essay on 
Wolf’s famous ‘Prolegomena’ 
to the Iliad, leaned to the view 
that Homer was inventing the 
society and manners which he 
describes. This opinion is im- 
possible: no man could casually 
coincide, in a fancy description, 
with the life delineated in the 
oldest Irish romances, the 
oldest Icelandic sagas, and the 
Chansons de Geste. Moreover, 
since Dr Schliemann opened 
the graves in Mycenz, the 
capital of Agamemnon; and 
since Mr Arthur Evans laid 
bare the capital of Homer’s 
Idomeneus, Knossos in Crete, 
—the earth has yielded to 
English, French, American, 
and Italian searchers the 
relics of a splendid European 
civilisation in Crete, Greece, 
and the islands. In most re- 
spects, but not by any means 
in all, the palaces and graves 
of the later “Minoan” or 
“ Aigean” period corroborate 
the descriptions in Homer.’ 
The so-called “Minoan” or 
“ Aigean” period was of vast 
duration, but we first come on 
the track of Homer in the ages 
styled “late Minoan II. and 
III.,” which extend from the 
rich golden deposits of the 
graves excavated at Mycene, 
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Vaphio, and by the British 
Museum in Cyprus, with the 
wonders of art in the latest 
palace of Knossos, to the later 
graves in which weapons of 
bronze, alone used in Homer, 
are mixed with swords and 
tools of iron, while the art 
ceases to be life-like and be- 
comes @ thing of geometrical 
decorative patterns. 

Taking the relics of the long 
“ Minoan” age at the point 
where they are found in the 
graves of Mycenz and Vaphio 
in Sparta, and in the Cretan 
remains contemporary with 
them, and drawing a line from 
the pictures of men in Minoan 
costume, carrying Minoan ves- 
sels and ingots of metal, repre- 
sented on the tomb of Rekhmara 
in Egypt, we get a date va- 
riously given at 1600-1550 B.c. 
to 1500-1450 Bc. This date 
(probably the later is the better) 
would be about the period of 
the art of the Mycenzan graves, 
or most of them, and the art of 
the best period of the palace at 
Knossos. 

Now we ask, In what points 
does the life displayed in this 
art resemble, and in what does 
it differ from, the life described 
by Homer? In both the men 
are remarkable for long flowing 
locks, like those of Homer’s 
“flowing-haired Acheans.” The 
men who watch the boxing- 





1 The best guide to the subject is 
(Murray, 1907). 


Mr Burrows’s ‘Discoveries in Crete’ 


For pictures of the things found, the reader must chiefly con- 


sult Mr Arthur Evans’s papers in the ‘ Annual of the British School at Athens,’ 
‘The Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ ‘The Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute,’ with his ‘ Prehistoric Tombs in Knossos’; also Schuchardt’s ‘Schliemann’s 


Excavations,’ and ‘The Mycenean Age,’ by Tsountas and Manatt. 


See also Mr 


Burrows’s bibliography in ‘ Discoveries in Crete,’ pp. 231-236. Signor Mosso’s 
‘Palaces of Crete’ (1907) is readable by the general public, and is full of good 
illustrations of landscape and of ancient buildings and works of art (Fisher 


Unwin). 
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matches and bull-fights, on the 
frescoes of the palace; the 
crowned king with a peacock 
plume, in a bas-relief ; a soldier 
in a relief on a cup of stone; 
the men with Minoan vessels 
on the Egyptian tomb; the bull- 
hunters on the gold cups of 
Vaphio, and a man on a dish 
from Crete, are all long-haired. 
Not so is the cup-bearer, life- 
sized, in the glowing Knossian 
fresco, nor the naked warriors 
on the silver fragment of a 
vase in the fourth Mycenzan 
grave (supposed to be earlier), 
nor many of the figures in 
scenes of worship. In Homer, 
too, the gentry, like the 
Spartans at Thermopyle, all 
wear their love-locks («dpn xo- 
powvres). In the Minoan art, 
as in Homer, men fight either 
on foot or from war-chariots. 
As in Homer, so in the Minoan 
art, the warriors use shields, 
wide, long enough to cover the 
whole body, and hung from the 
shoulder by a belt. On the 
other hand, from the eighth or 
ninth century B.C. onward, the 
Greeks commonly used round 
targes carried on the left arm. 
The Homeric shield is the shield 
of Minoan art, except that it is 
of leather, plated with bronze, 
while the Minoan shields, as 
far as appears, had no bronze 
plating. Homer’s arrow-heads 
are of bronze; in the older 
graves of Mycene they are 
more commonly of stone (ob- 
sidian), to which Homer never 
refers. 

As for costume, if we follow 
Mr Myres (‘Journal of Hellenic 
Studies,’ vol. xix. pp. 149, 150), 
we know that the Minoans 
wore clothes, for gold spangles 
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sewn on to them are common 
in the graves; and they had 
some kind of hose or gaiters, 
for a metallic clasp to fasten 
them was found on the shin of a 
corpse at Mycenz. In Minoan 
art, except in cases of worship 
and ritual, and one example of 
@ jersey, no clothes for men but 
an oriental loin-cloth, or a pair 
of bathing-drawers, are repre- 
sented, as a rule, but an excep- 
tion is to be mentioned later. 
Homer’s men and women, on 
the other hand, always wear the 
chiton, or belted smock, and if 
they choose, the cloak, fastened 
with a safety-pin brooch, un- 
known in Minoan graves. The 
dress of Minoan women is often 
“ Parisian”: blouses, Zouave 
jackets, skirts, and flounces, 
varying as fashion dictated. 
Helen and Andromache wear 
nothing of the sort. One kind 
of helmet known to Homer is 
found in Minoan graves. The 
young men wear stout leathern 
caps, strengthened by rows of 
the tusks of the boar. 

As for armour, the remains 
in the tombs vary from the 
Minoan pictures. The golden 
breastplates found in the graves 
of Mycenz do not appear in 
the pictures on walls or vases, 
or in repoussé work in metals 
or reliefs on stone. The extant 
pictures, I repeat, usually show 
us men naked save for a cap 
or helmet, and a loin - cloth. 
The material relics in the 
graves, however, prove that 
men wore clothes gay with 
golden spangles, and _ that 
their shins were covered with 
some sort of gaiters. As for 
armour, the artists have usu- 
ally omitted such a Mycenzxan 
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bronze corslet, chased with a 
representation of women en- 
gaged in an act of ritual, as 
Messrs Hogarth and Bosanquet 
report from Crete;! while in 
no picture of the age do we see 
men in greaves of bronze, such 
as were dug up in a Mycenzan 
tomb of Cyprus, “ associated 
with a bronze dagger of a 
typical form.” ? 

From the absence of body 
armour in Mycenezan art, and 
from the constant mention of 
corslets, with the mitré or 
“taslets”’ to cover the thighs, 
and the zoster or zoma pro- 
tecting the hip-joints, many 
critics have inferred that these 
pieces did not appear in Homer 
before 800-700 B.c. Led by 
the late Dr Reichel, Mr Walter 
Leaf, Mr Gilbert Murray, Mr 
Myres, and others, have thus 
found proof that the Iliad is a 
patchwork of many centuries. 
But luckily Professor Haibherr, 
and the Italian savants in 
Crete, have found at Haghia 
Triada many impressions of a 
Minoan seal, showing a warrior 
in a metal cuirass, decorated 
with a pattern of chevrons, 
like that which adorns the 
beautiful pillars of the “‘'Treas- 
ure House of Athens” at 
Mycene: the pillars are now 
in the British Museum. Here, 
as our Italian authority says, 
is Homer’s rroAvdaidaros Oapnt 
(decorated _corslet). “ The 
shape of this Mycenzan cors- 
let does not differ much from 
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that of the Greek and Roman 
cuirasses.” Below the corslet 
is a broad metallic band, 
much like that below the 
cavalry cuirass of James VIIL, 
in Mr Maxtone Graham’s por- 
trait of him. (See frontispiece 
of my ‘History of Scotland,’ 
vol, iv., and of ‘The King Over 
the Water,’ Miss Shield and 
A. L.) I had said (‘ Homer and 
His Age,’ p. 161) that I under- 
stood Homer’s zoster or zoma 
to resemble that shown in the 
portrait of the King. Beneath 
this zoma is a short stiff 
metallic apron,. in which I 
recognised the Homeric mitré, 
while our Italian authority 
identifies it with the Homeric 
pteryges. Under this piece of 
armour is the chiton globulare, 
or baggy skirt of the warrior.’ 

Thus the whole of Dr 
Reichel’s theory is demolished ; 
it had already been rejected by 
Mr Arthur Evans, and I con- 
ceive that I had exposed its 
ignorance of the evolution of 
body armour: we must learn 
not to follow the German 
speculators too eagerly,—we 
must use our own eyes. 

We must not argue, from the 
prevalent silence of the artists, 
as it were, that elaborate male 
costume, bronze greaves, and 
bronzebreastplates, were wholly 
unknown to the civilisation of 
Knossos and “golden Mycene.” 
Gold itself is very common, 
both in hitherto unrified Minoan 
graves and in Homer,—infin- 





1 « Journal of the Hellenic Society,’ vol. xix. p. 322. 
2 Evans, ‘ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,’ vol. xxx. p. 214. 


8 *Monumenti Antichi,’ vol. xiii. pp. 39-41 (Milan, 1903). 
A drawing of the first seal, by Signor 


is recognised on a seal from Zakro. 


Another example 


Stephani, is given in the Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. xii. p. 241, 


figure 2. 
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itely more common than in 
historic Greece, “the mate of 
Poverty.” 

As for houses, the arrange- 
ments of the palace of Knossos 
are far beyond what Homer 
knows of; but at Mycenz and 
Tiryns, the arrangement of the 
hall, with central fire, tall pil- 
lars supporting the louvre, and 
walls decorated with metal 
platings and cyanus, also the 
bath-room and baths, are known 
to Homer in the houses of Mene- 
laus and Alcinous. In Homer, 
as in the Mycenzan palaces, 
are staircases and upper cham- 
bers. 

The abundance of proofs of 
the existence of writing, in- 
cised on clay tablets or penned 
in ink on cups at Knossos, jus- 
tifies Homer’s account of the 
baneful letter of Bellerophon, 
in a folded tablet. Homer’s 


descriptions vary most from 
Minoan practice in this im- 


portant respect: the dead 
are burned, as we saw, and the 
bones are buried in high cairns, 
with no grave-goods, as a rule ; 
while in Minoan times the 
dead were buried, unburned, in 
sunk graves, or stone tholos 
sepulchres, with very rich 
grave-goods, and their spirits 
were propitiated with food, 
which they never are in 
Homer. 

These differences (Homer 
knows no hero-worship), with 
the abundance of iron, for tools, 
in Homer, chiefly mark a break, 
or a period of various devel- 
opment, between the age of 
Homer and the earlier Minoan 
prime, when iron was practic- 
ally unknown. But the gulf be- 
tween Homer and the later age 
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of iron weapons, small shields, 
cavalry in place of chariotry, 
the age of: coined money, of 
dowry and not bride-price, of 
free Ionian cities without prince 
or over-lord—in fact, of the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.C. 
—is yet more marked. These 
ages exhibit, in the fragments 
of the Cyclic poets (about 776 
B.C.), such things as the belief 
in ghosts; the purification of 
man-slayers by a. blood-bath ; 
the introduction of girls with 
magical gifts from fairyland ; 
human sacrifice; loves of gods 
in the shape of animals; and 
worship of dead men,—all of 
which Homer consistently es- 
chews. All these things, with 
abominable vices at whose ex- 
istence Homer never hints, are 
common in the poetry and 
practice of historic Greece ; but 
Homer is of another spirit, and 
of another age. He and his 
audience will not speak or hear 
of these things. 

It is a notorious fact, over- 
looked by most Homeric critics, 
that poets, or other artists, 
who, in an uncritical time, re- 
present a past age: known to 
them through tradition, always 
clothe their heroes in the cos- 
tume and armour, and make 
them adopt the institutions, of 
their own epoch. They never 
dream of employing “local 
colour”’ gathered from archzo- 
logical research. Even in the 
critical ages of the ancient 
world, Virgil, Apollonius Rhod- 
ius, and the rest, though they 
tried to be archzologically cor- 
rect in singing of the Trojan 
war or of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, could not compass it. 
Aineas fights with sword and 
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spear of iron, not of bronze; he 
uses, not a huge Homeric and 
Minoan shield, but a small 
buckler; and Apollonius “ fairly 
forgets to give to his readers 
clear indications of the ordinary 
course of his heroes’ lives,” not 
to speak of his glaring anach- 
ronisms. Professor Seymour 
of Yale University has proved, 
in his ‘Life in the Homeric 
Age’ (1907), that early poets 
never “archaise,” but always, 
in lays about past ages, repre- 
sent the manners of their own 
age, as do all other early artists. 
Even Mr Seton Merriman, in a 
novel, arms Napoleon’s guard, 
in the Moscow campaign, with 
Chassepot rifles ! 

Mr Seymour and I both agree 
that, as far as archeologists 
have yet proved, the Homeric 
poems describe the ways of a 
single age, the age of their 
poet,— that ‘great personal- 
ity,” says Mr Seymour. Every 
one knows that ours are most 
unfashionable ideas. Accord- 
ing to the vast majority of 
Homeric critics, English and 
German, the Iliad and Odyssey 
are casual conglomerates of the 
work of many minstrels, work 
done throughout some four or 
five centuries, say between 950 
and 550 B.c. If we ask how 
the picture of society, arms, 
laws, customs, and modes of 
living has been kept consist- 
ent and uniform, while all 
things old fell into decay, we 
are told that there is no con- 
sistency, no uniformity. The 
oldest parts of the conglomerate 
were done, we are told, when 
the Minoan age and its ways 
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were still fresh in human mem- 
ory. Later poets, in a changed 
world, partly kept up the unity 
of tone by carefully studying 
and copying what their pre- 
decessors had bequeathed to 
them ; partly they did the very 
reverse, and stuffed their lays 
full of novelties of every sort, 
familiar to them in daily life. 
Or they “archaised,”—studied 
local colour in temple museums. 

These are not consistent ar- 
guments! If the later poets 
were careful “‘archaisers” (which 
early poets never are), if they 
clung to chariots instead of 
cavalry ; to cattle as the meas- 
ure of value, not to coins; to 
huge shields, not to small 
bucklers; to the society of 
over-lord and princes, not to 
that of free cities; to burning 
the dead and laying the bones 
in cairns, not to burial in sunk 
graves—sometimes, and crema- 
tion at other times,—if they 
were thus careful of the past, 
why did they also arm men in 
bronze greaves and breast- 
plates, said to be modern in- 
novations, and make all the 
other anachronisms which are 
attributed to them? 

I have asked these questions, 
and have argued that the 
alleged innovations are, at 
most, merely such faint varia- 
tions in custom as occur in any 
age, at any moment.’ I have 
received no reply. Next, the 
separatist critics, “the pro- 
fessors,” maintain that the 
Homeric poems betray their 
want of unity by their dis- 
crepancies, their impotent 
attempts to construct a plot, 





1 «Homer and his Age,’ 1906. 
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and the varieties of level of 
literary merit—some old 
patches, and even some late 
patches, being good, while 
much is the work of a Flick- 
Poet, or botcher; and again, by 
lack of spirit and general stupid- 
ity, the Epics attest the work 
of incompetent late poetasters. 
Here we have to deal with a 
question of literary taste and 
with an arbitrary personal 
standard. From Goethe to 
Matthew Arnold, all poets, 
since Wolf began the dis- 
integration of the Epics, have 
believed in their unity. Poets 
ought to know; but Mr 
Burrows, a champion of the 
theory of the “evolution” of 
the Epics, says that “the 
poetic temperament makes 


an unsound judge of such 
matters.” He proves his case 
against the poets by showing 


that “Sir Alfred Austin” did 
not know about “the way 
Shakespeare used North’s 
translation of Plutarch for his 
Roman plays.” If the Laur- 
eate really did not know, and 
argued falsely from ignorance 
of facts, his ignorance does not 
disable Goethe’s and Matthew 
Arnold’s powers of criticism ; 
and the Laureate’s “ poetical 
temperament” cannot be re- 
garded as providing destructive 
evidence against the critical 
judgment of poets in general. 
The odd thing is that in this 
queer argument Mr Burrows 
is perfectly serious: he repeats 
his statement in the severe 
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pages of the ‘ Classical Review’ 
(August 1907, p. 140). 
Meanwhile we find a defender 
of the slow growth of the Epics 
through four or five revolu- 
tionary centuries, and under 
the hands of numberless 
minstrels, in Mr _ Gilbert 
Murray, late Professor of 
Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. In his lectures, 
written for delivery at Har- 
vard University (‘The Rise of 
the Greek Epic,’ 1907), Mr 
Murray presents his sugges- 
tions,2, which he is far from 
regarding as final. Mr Murray 
is not, like most of the disinteg- 
rators of Homer, a scholar only, 
or only an archeologist. His 
translation of Euripides attests 
his power of appreciating 
poetry and of writing excellent 
verse. What is even more im- 
portant, he is sometimes on the 
side of the poets as to the 
uniform and omnipresent 
genius displayed in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. He does not 
distinguish good early from 
mediocre and bad later work: 
all is good, he sometimes says, 
nay, is supremely good. Mr 
Murray recognises that “‘ there 
is nothing more striking about 
the Iliad than, comparatively 
speaking, the uniformity of 
splendour with which it is 
written” (p. 211). “The thing 
that is of importance in a 
poem, given the necessary 
technical power, .. . is 
simply the intensity of w- 
agination with which the poet 





1 © Discoveries in Crete,’ p. 214, note. 
2 My own book appeared since Mr Murray’s was first written. 


my views of Homeric armour, houses, 





He touches on 


marriage customs, and so on, but in a foot- 


note (p. 154): my book humbly pleads for a more elaborate rejoinder. 
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has realised his subject” (p. 
221). 

Now, throughout the Iliad 
the “subject” is “realised,” 
he says, with “uniformity 
of splendour,” “comparatively 
speaking,” —that is, 1 presume, 
considering the length of the 
poem. Intense realisation is 
common in brief lyrics; in 
long epics Edgar Poe denied 
its possibility. But to Homer 
all things are possible. As Mr 
Murray goes on to say— 


“Intensity of imagination can be 
attained by many writers at their 
most exalted moments. Their imag- 
ination can follow the call of their 
But one of the extra- 
ordinary things in the Iliad is the 
prevalence of this intensity all 
through the ordinary things of life. 
... Every commonest experience— 
the washing of hands, the eating of 
food, the acts of sleeping and wakin 
—shares somehow in the beauty an 
even the grandeur of the whole” (pp. 
224, 225). 


emotions. 


This, I think, is exaggerated. 
These ordinary functions of life 
are described in Homer, as in 
other early poetry, and in our 
own ballads, in set formule. 
Any new poet could and would 
employ these old formule ; but, 
good as they are, his use of 
them would not prove his pos- 
session of genius and intensity 
of imagination. It is not, as 
Sir Richard Jebb supposed, the 
epic formule that produce “the 
grand style” of thought, and 
sympathy, and imagination. 
These qualities, however, uni- 
versally pervade the poems. 

Let me add—as Mr Murray 
does not—that every character, 
from Achilles and Odysseus, 
Nestor and Agamemnon, Helen, 
Eurycleia, Eumeus, Andro- 
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mache, Melantho, to the dema- 
gogue Thersites and the foolish 
Trojan spy Dolon—every man 
or woman, king or slave—is 
drawn with the same certainty 
of stroke, the same subtlety 
of characterisation, the same 
compassionate Shakespearian 
humour; while each minute 
shade of early feudal custom 
is rendered with a fidelity only 
to be appreciated by those who 
have made such customs their 
study. The separatist critics 
are not among these. These 
virtues of the Epics have been 
the basis of the literary argu- 
ment in favour of their unity. 
It is impossible, men cry, that 
an army of bards, throughout 
some four or five centuries, 
should have possessed this 
“uniformity of splendour” of 
genius, not to mention this 
uniformity of exact knowledge 
of the ways of a given feudal 
age, which perished about 
1050 B.C. 

Mr Murray, to my surprise, 
thinks these impossibilities 
probable, or certain. Any 
fairly good minstrel, he holds, 
could attain the “uniformity 
of splendour,” the ceaseless 
“intensity of imagination,” 
and, it is to be presumed, the 
unfailingly equal power of 
drawing and of consistently 
maintaining—in short, of creat- 
ing—human characters. 


“In a highly conventional lan- 
guage, which can never have been 
spoken on earth; amid highly con- 
ventional surroundings of story, of 
imagination,” (?) “ of similes, there is 
somehow built up a great Homeric 
style, which, as far as one can judge, 
an ordi good minstrel, of suitable 
temperament, trained from youth, 
and steeped in the epic atmosphere, 
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could reproduce without effort; so 
that, when one of the good Homeride 
spoke, the voice was that of his great 
ancestor Homer.” “Thelintensity of 
genius which makes the Iliad alive is 
not, it seems to me, the imagination 
of any one man” (pp. 211, 226). 


This is indeed a democratic 
view of genius! “Isn’t one 
man as good as another,—and 
a dale better, too?” “A dale 
better,” for the later minstrels 
“saw” “their great ancestor 
Homer,” and “went one better.” 
“Great as the Epic saga was, 
for many centuries they built 
it up yet greater” (p. 227). 

These “many centuries” 
appear to be regarded as 
stretching to the Ionian age 
(circa 800 B.C.) from the occu- 
pation of Mycene by the 
Acheans (say 1300 B..), 


through an epoch of fire and 
wreck, of defeat, migration, 


conquest, and revolution. 

The makers of Homer, cer- 
tainly starting from a rich 
civilisation and a society of 
unchartered feudalism, pass 
through the Dorian invasion, 
and the age of migration to 
Asia. They build cities in 
Asia ; they become the civilised 
commercial colonists of the 
eastern shores of Asia — free 
trading burgesses; they reach 
the border of historic times; 
and through all these cen- 
turies of altered conditions and 
changed institutions, according 
to Mr Murray (if I under- 
stand him), their ordinary but 
well-trained minstrels preserve 
the “uniformity of splendour,” 
the “intensity of imagination.” 
They retain the traits of a long 
lost society, and keep up (I 
add), through all their tinker- 
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ings of the Epics, the same 
creative consistency in char- 
acter-drawing. Conscientious 
students of the past, they de- 
liberately refrain from intro- 
ducing allusions to the various 
ages through which they have 
come; to their migrations; to 
the invaders who forced them 
to migrate; to their new laws 
and institutions; to their new 
colonial cities—Colophon, Ion- 
ian Miletus, and the, rest. 
Such ideas are scarcely matter 
for argument. If Mr Murray’s 
high opinion of human nature, 
collectively, and his knowledge 
of literary history, permit him 
to hold that many men, in 
many ages of change, can keep 
on the same lofty level of 
genius, can sail so far through 
the empyrean, yet “never stoop 
their wings,” so be it! The 
thing is not within the com- 
pass of my belief; and the 
separatist critics, too, are 
against him—they and their 
Flick-Poet ! 

I can think of nothing in 
literary history which at all 
resembles this prolongation, 
through four or five hundred 
years, of an equal intensity of 
genius. Sir Walter Scott just- 
ly observed that even the camp- 
followers of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, however poor their 
matter, had something great 
in their style. But that was 
a flower brief of blossom, 
not a tree of five centuries’ 
growth. Mr Murray “ believes 
that in these” (the Homeric) 
“poems we are brought face to 
face with something in a sense 
greater and more august than 
individual genius.” We are 
apparently in contact with the 
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subliminal self of a race. In 
a way this is true of the art of 
the historic prime of Greece. 
However bad the modelling 
may sometimes be, there is 
often an indefinable charm in 
a twopenny Tanagra terra- 
cotta by some unknown potter. 
But the bloom was brief of life. 

However, Mr Murray, after 
all, does not really mean that 
the Epics are of uniform ex- 
cellence. There are “a few 
really bad parts” in “the 
latest strata.” For example, 
there are the scenes in which 
the gods are not treated more 
respectfully than the Deity 
and Our Lady in medieval 
fabliaux (the comparison is 
my own). The matter is de- 


rived from early strata of 
myth ; the manner, Mr Murray 
thinks, is late Ionian. A sample 
is the burlesque battle of the 


gods, in the Iliad (xxi. 391-520). 
I have my own doubts about 
the passage, though when we 
remember the festive famili- 
arity with which faith has 
often treated its objects of 
belief (a thing alien to Protest- 
antism), I have no certainty. 
Another “bad” passage is the 
“Beguiling of Zeus,” which 
has charm enough, I think, to 
plead its own cause. But we 
are here on the ground of the 
arbitrary literary judgment. 
Mr Murray goes farther : the 
Tliad “has so many character- 
istics of a bad poem.”’ ‘“The sub- 
ject is second-rate.” ‘ Achilles 
is not a very sympathetic hero ;” 
he wants “depth and variety of 
character.” I appeal from Mr 
Murray’s verdict on Achilles to 
that of Goethe, who regards 
him as an immortal representa- 
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tion of Youth. Achillesis fiery, 
but not implacable. He has 
deliberately preferred “one 
crowded hour of glorious life ” 
to “an age without a name.” 
The certainty of death is before 
his eyes, and, as Montrose wrote 
of himself, ‘he goes to search 
his death,” in avenging the 
death of Patroclus, whom he 
loved with a love passing the 
love of women. In the lips of 
Achilles, Homer places the most 
tender of all his similes, flower- 
ing, as it were, in the bloody 
and trampled plain of Troy. 
“Like a little child running 
beside her mother, and plucking 
at her gown, praying to be 
taken up into her arms, so, 
Patroclus, thou comest to me.” 
Achilles himself, the foremost 
in fight, is the child who, in 
grief for his honour, his lady, 
or his friend, cries to his 
mother, the deathless Lady cf 
the Sea-foam. Consider his 
courtesy when he receives the 
envoys of Agamemnon sent 
to take from him Briseis : his 
quarrel is not with them. Con- 
sider the flaming eloquence of 
his words, when Agamemnon 
offers atonement; his ruthless- 
ness when Patroclus is to be 
avenged ; his savagery in that 
vengeance; his repentance 
when the sight of Priam, so 
beautiful in age, reminds him 
of his father, old and sor- 
rowful, far away, whose face 
he shall never see again. In 
short, read the Iliad once more, 
and then see if you can call 
Achilles devoid of depth and 
variety of character ! 

As to the “discrepancy ” dis- 
covered, after three thousand 
years, by a British banker, 
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between the Achilles of Book 
IX. and of Book XVL., the late 
Provost of Oriel, Mr Monro, 
deemed both passages almost 
essential to any poem on the 
wrath of Achilles. 

Mr Murray agrees with Mr 
Grote, not with Mr Monro, and 
his theory comes to this, that 
the Iliad, “with so many of 
the characteristics of a bad 
poem,” is as good as a “tra- 
ditional book,” tinkered at 
through five centuries, can be, 
and that the subject is realised 
with “uniformity of splen- 
dour.” 

While Mr Murray, unlike the 
rest of the separatists, recog- 
nises the pervading nobility 
and fire of genius in the Epics, 
as regards the consistency of 
the picture of life, costume, 
armour, law, and so forth, he 
merely follows certain German 
microscopic students—Reichel, 
Cauer, Robert, and Noack. 
From them he quotes the re- 
sults of their attempts (of 
course they differ greatly 
among themselves) to prove 
that the Epics are full of 
“comparatively small and in- 
conspicuous phenomena,” which 
prove that Homer, for example, 
knew warriors all in panoply 
of bronze, like Greeks of the 
eighth and later ages, while 
“the dress of the Mycenzan 
warrior was quite different.” 
By “the Mycenzan warrior” 
he means the fighters repre- 
sented in an art long prior 
to Homer; and I have shown 
that the representations are 
inadequate,— that there are 
Mycenzan examples of bronze 
corslets and bronze greaves, 
and that we have one Minoan 
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warrior in full body armour, 
and perhaps two. Here Mr 
Evans, the supreme authority, 
is my authority. I shall not 
repeat here the minute and 
tedious criticism which I was 
forced to apply to Mr Murray’s 
German sources in my book. 
It awaits an answer. 

One curious point urged by 
Mr Murray is new tome. The 
Achzans are described con- 
stantly as cdpy KowowvTes, “ let- 
ting the hair on the head grow 
long.” Mr Murray says, it 
means that “the men were vot- 
aries. . . . Like the warriors 
of the Old Testament” (Uriah 
and Samson), “they were con- 
secrated,” or “taboo.” They 
must abstain from love, and 
from cutting their hair, hence 
they are xapn xoyowvtes. Mr 
Murray cannot forget that 
the bull-hunters of the Vaphio 
cups; the men looking on at 
the games in Knossos; the 
Keftu, or Minoans, of the tomb 
of Rekhmara, and other men 
in other works of Minoan art, 
—all wear long flowing hair. 
Are they all taboo, all under a 
vow? As to abstaining from 
love, it is only necessary to 
read the Iliad without a theory 
about a taboo in one’s head. 

Mr Murray holds that the 
people of the splendid earlier 
civilisation of Knossos and 
Mycenez did not speak Greek, 
and that their art is not Greek. 
The Achzans of Homer, how- 
ever, were a Greek - speaking 
race of invaders, less civilised 
than the peoples whom they sup- 
planted, though these, like the 
most backward tribes of Aus- 
tralian blacks, practised “ exo- 
gamy,” reckoned descent in the 
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female line, and knew little of 
fathers. For all this I see no 
evidence. About the thirteenth 
century B.C. the Greek invaders 
were settled in the strong 
Aigean cities; but trade was 
slack, and new invasions from 
the north, driving hordes of 
dispossessed men before them, 
left the great towns and palaces 
heaps of fire-stained ruins, in 
which war-parties of men of 
strange races huddled together. 
The fugitives from the towns 
fled to Asia Minor, and built 
walled cities (which, to them, 
were no novelties — Mycene 
and Tiryns are famous for 
their walls). In these cities 
the Iliad and Odyssey grew 
up, somehow, out of old versi- 
fied chronicles of events, as far 
as I understand. ‘The versi- 
fied chronicle became more and 
more of a poem and less of a 
history.” 

We know nothing about ver- 
sified chronicles in very early 
Greece, and, certainly, many 
scholars do not think, with 
Mr Murray, that the French 
twelfth - century epics were 
made out of chronicles; that 
“the Latin chronicle of Res 
Geste gave the facts, the poet 
made them up into an epic” 
(p. 156). 

Mr Murray shows us how a 
Greek poet would have made 
an epic if he had had before 
him the facts in the Book of 
Judges. If the poet had fol- 
lowed Mr Murray’s plan, he 
would have produced some- 
thing much more like the 
Arabian Nights than the 
Iliad: he would have pre- 
sented many separate stories 
set in a framework. 
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I am not sure that I under- 
stand Mr Murray’s theory of 
how the Epics grew, because 
his ideas are scattered about 
in his various lectures. It is 
in the seventh that we find 
the: versified chronicle grow- 
ing, through the many cent- 
uries, into the epic. Going 
back to Lecture IV., we learn 
that the literature of the 
men of the Migrations must 
have consisted of epic lays in 
dactylic verse, and that these 
lays were already written. 
But, though the lays were 
epic lays, they were “little 
differentiated.” “A Man of 
Words” kept a kind of com- 
monplace book for himself. He 
“was not exactly a story- 
teller, not exactly a chronicler, 
not exactly a magician. He 
was all three and something 
else also. His ‘Logos’” (what 
I style his commonplace book) 
“contained, with no distinc- 
tion of subject, all that he 
wanted not to forget,”— all 
his “mems.,” we may say; 
something like Wodrow’s ‘Ana- 
lecta,’ plus a ballad collector’s 
notes, a story collector’s notes, 
and the drafts of poems by a 
minstrel. 

Of course this is purely con- 
jectural, We hear of no such 
man in Homer, or from any 
other source. He is supposed, 
we know not why, to write in 
“specialised and abnormal ” 
ways, “on very expensive 
material.” Such Cretan and 
Cyprian writings as we pos- 
sess are in uniform and normal 
characters, and on very inex- 
pensive though not very port- 
able material — mainly clay 
tablets. Runes were cut, not 
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abnormally but with sufficient 
uniformity, on sticks; so was 
Ogham,—the materials were 
cheap. 

Time passed, the ‘Man of 
Words” died, his book be- 
came a family or tribal heir- 
loom: his jottings, his notes 
for “stories, lays, oracles, 
charms, moral precepts,” and 
so on, were “changed, ex- 
panded, and expurgated,” and 
“became a part of the people’s 
tradition.” New chronicles 
were made, with modifications, 
on the lines of the old note- 
book on expensive materials. 
It was kept “up to date” 
when new ideas and ways of 
life came in. 

In the course of ages new 
poets made additions, and the 
old “saga” in the common- 
place book was “expurgated,” 
and the new additions were 
‘“‘archaised.” A parallel is 
sought in the Hexateuch. 
The “Jehovist” (900-800 B.c.) 
and the “Elohist” (a century 
later) worked up old Pagan 
materials. They did not 
“archaise”: they made Abram 
come to Bethel, or to Dan, 
because they used these place- 
names themselves, though in 
earlier times the places had 
other names. About 440-400 
B.C. came a “ Priestly Re- 
viser” (or, Mr Margoliouth 
says, “a literate man,” p. 
103, note 1: the note is acci- 
dentally misplaced), who “is 
most particular to give an 
archaic and primeval colour to 
his narrative,” constructing an 
imaginative picture of life in 
the time of the Patriarchs (p. 
110). If he had been “ inter- 
ested in the comparative an- 
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tiquity of iron and bronze,” 
he “would never have allowed 
a@ mention of iron to defile his 
pages” (p. 111). 

Very well. From 900 to 
700 B.c., say, the Elohist and 
Jehovist describe what they 
regard as a very remote past 
in the terms of their own 
day, as far as we know. Much 
later— 440-400 B.c.—comes a 
literary gentleman, who re- 
writes the narrative as a con- 
sistent archeologist. Apply 
this doctrine to the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Poets of 900-700 
will introduce, like the Elohist 
and Jehovist, the manners of 
their own day—wholly unlike 
those of the lays done in 1200- 
1000. In 440-400, say, will 
come a literary man who will 
revise the poems and restore 
the customs and arms and 
laws of 1200-1000 (the dates 
are arbitrary, of course). 

But how could he know 
anything about the society of 
1200-1000? I cannot find an 
answer. I cannot guess when 
the person who answers to the 
Priestly Reviser (or literate 
man) of Greece is supposed to 
have lived; or how he recon- 
structed, in a civic age, the 
feudal society of Homer, not 
preserved by later poets who, 
like the Jehovist and Elohist, 
wrote in terms of their own 
very different society. Did he 
find and read the illegible 
commonplace books of 1200- 
1000, and haunt museums full 
of Mycenezan antiquities? All 
this is improbable, as I have 
shown. We are still unable 
to conjecture how the min- 
strels through four or five 
centuries kept in their lays 
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so much that existed in 
Minoan times, and yet, if we 
agree with Mr Murray’s 
German sources, introduced so 
many startling novelties of 
their own period. 

Mr Murray’s minstrels were 
not only at once very success- 
ful “archaists,” but were also 
very guilty of innovations. By 
virtue of what he calls “the 
Homeric spirit” they “expur- 
gated” plenty of things from 
the Epics. Homer has “a 
conception of life,” and takes 
out, or keeps out, of the Epics 
whatsoever he dislikes. Now 
one man may have “a con- 
ception of life,’— one age, 
even, may have a standard 
of taste,—but how can many 
men, in many ages, have the 
same definite standard, the 
same exclusive conception ? 
What is the age when the 
Homeric conception of life 
prevailed ? 

Let me take but one case 
of expurgation. Homer never 
alludes, we saw, to the shame- 
ful vices which the Greeks, in 
all ages of which we possess 
the literature, sentimentalised, 
poetised, legalised, and glor- 
ified. Manifestly “the Homeric 
spirit” was not at work in any 
known age of Greek literature 
from Sappho to Straton. I 
take no other examples of 
expurgation; they would lead 
me to discuss the anthropology 
of Mr Murray. But what was 
the date of this Homeric spirit 
of purification? In one pass- 
age Mr Murray says: “In gen- 
eral the ‘Homeric’ tone of 
mind represents more of the 
Achean or northern spirit; 
the spirit of those scattered 
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strong men who, in their 
various settlements, were lead- 
ing and shaping the Algean 
world” (p. 134). 

Here I quite agree with him. 
This clean, cruel, pure, Achzan 
spirit is the spirit of Homer, 
himself an Achzan poet: it is 
not the spirit of Ionian min- 
strels, townsmen and unnatur- 
ally profligate. 

This Achzan spirit, prun- 
ing away or ignoring, as Mr 
Murray says, “the special myths, 
beliefs, and rites that were 
characteristic of the conquered 
races, the hero worship, the 
oracles’ (?), “the magic and 
witchcraft, the hocus-pocus of 
purification,” is Achzan, is 
Homer’s own. It was dead 
before the rise of the Cyclic 
poets (776 -600?), for their 
fragments contain what the 
Homeric spirit ‘“expurgates,” 
such as worship of dead men, 
human sacrifice, tales of love- 
adventures of gods in the shape 
of beasts, and a savage ritual 
of purification by the blood of 
swine. 

“The Achzan tone of mind ” 
was much like the early Ger- 
man tone of mind asdescribed by 
Tacitus. Unnameable sinners 
were stifled in swamps; women 
were regarded with reverence, 
like Queen Arete in the Odyssey. 
But while Mr Murray finds this 
tone of mind, this purifying 
spirit, to be Achzan and north- 
ern in p. 134, in p. 133 he 
writes: “If the educational 
use of the Iliad began in Ionia 
as early as the eighth century, 
which is likely enough, we can 
hardly help supposing that it 
had some share in these pro- 
cesses of purification with 
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which we have been dealing.” 
But in p. 134 the Achzan 
spirit of the north did the 
purification! And why were 
not the Cyclic poems of the 
eighth century bowdlerised ? 

How little the “expurgation” 
prospered, outside of the Lliad 
and Odyssey, we see by the 
human sacrifices of the Athen- 
ian tragedies (and in historic 
Greek customs, I think, though 
here Mr Murray differs), and 
by the infamous mire with 
which Aischylus bedaubs the 
stainless and fearless Achilles 
and Patroclus. Yet “ Ai’schy- 
lus has not a grain of lewdness 
anywhere in him,” says Mr 
Murray (p. 248), though he 
has alluded to—nobody could 
quote—the loathsome frag- 
ment to which I refer (p. 116, 
note). 

Homer represents an age 
with much of ferocity, but far 
cleaner of life, far less involved 
in savage superstitions — such 
as deified men, worshipped 
ghosts, beasts who are gods, 
gods who are beasts, “the 
hocus-pocus of purification ”— 
than any age of Greek liter- 
ature. Homer sweeps away 
the refuse of Greece; “the 
Homeric spirit” is that of one 
unrivalled genius, northern and 
Achzxan, who sings for knights 
and ladies in hall, at a time 
which is not that of the Cyclics, 
or the early lyrists, or the 
Tragedians, but is an earlier 
time of a feudal over-lord, and 
of vassal but proud and high- 
spirited princes. There was 
no such age in historic Greece ; 
Homer is earlier than any 
Greeks whom we know in 
history. If not earlier, what 
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is he? In society, manners, 
customs, arms, armour, art, 
houses, religion, the age which 
he paints is not known to 
Greek history ; while the vices, 
and superstitions, aud horrors 
which he disdains are ramp- 
ant through the whole history 
of Greece. 

In place of the old Achzan 
poet, Mr Murray gives us (for 
he feels that a poet he must 
have) the vague figure of a 
“later poet,— how great or 
how small a poet matters 
little,” who “took up his part 
of the work of composing this 
long poem” (p. 228). When 
he did it, why he did it, Mr 
Murray does not know, unless 
it was with a view to reciting 
the whole (as far as I under- 
stand) at some public gather- 
ing in Ionia, earlier than the 
Panathenza at Athens. How 
early that may be, we do not 
know. I cannot imagine that, 
in an age when competitions 
of many reciters (rhapsodists) 
were part of the festival, one 
man would be wanted to recite 
a whole Iliad of his own mak- 
ing. The public would not 
stand day after day of him. 
Indeed Mr Murray has no 
theory of why a poet made the 
Iliad. ‘For some reason or 
other — we need not discuss 
what they were— there was 
need to make up a long poem 
of the Ilias Poésis. . . . Who 
wanted him to write it?” 

Who indeed? I venture to 
say that the greatest master- 
piece of the poetry of the 
world was not made in that 
fashion. 

Mr Murray has come nearer 
to what I think the true view 





of the case in another passage. 
He writes— 


“Think of Burns’s songs. There 
is almost no poetry so original in the 
impression it makes. And yet we 
have detailed evidence that a great 
deal of Burns’s most beautiful and 
spontaneous work is really a working 
up of old traditional material... . 
He modified the existing verses and 
added others till a song was pro- 
duced, a song both new and old, 
derivative and yet highly original” 
(p. 221). 


All poetry is “derivative” ; 
all poets rest on a basis of older 
poetry. Burns had the old 
songs and tunes to work upon. 
But the words and sentiments 
of his songs were new. Com- 
pare his with the Jacobite 
“Auld Lang Syne”! Homer, 
of course, like Burns, or any 
other poet, say Tennyson, had 
his mind stocked with older 
lays and legends. But, like 
Burns, he made new poetry,— 
not brief songs, but a pair of 
long, continuous epics. The 
plot of one is a confessed 
masterpiece of construction ; 
the plot of the other, though 
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full of episodes, is not less 
masterly; and throughout he 
never errs in consistency of 
character-drawing. 

The task of Burns demanded 
a great lyric poet. The task 
of Homer demanded, and found, 
the greatest of all epic poets, 
not Mr Murray’s “diligent and 
reverent ” person, “ with a good 
deal of simple cunning,” “ how 
great or how small a poet 
matters little” (p. 228). 
Homer was not Mr Murray’s 
poet, or the Germans’ Flick- 
Poet, any more than Burns 
was a Flick-Poet; any more 
than Goethe, resting on Mar- 
lowe’s “Dr Faustus” and the 
Faustus legends, was, as Blass 
denies that he was, a Flick- 
Poet. 

Mr Murray speaks of “the 
recent reaction against ad- 
vanced views.” That reaction, 
led in Germany by one of her 
greatest scholars, the lamented 
Blass, in England by perhaps 
our greatest living Homeric 
scholar, Mr T. W. Allen, will 


not be of brief duration. 
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THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IT was not for a moment to 
be supposed that such a piece 
of news as Frank Carey’s sud- 
den return, with all its subse- 
quent developments, could be 
lost to Waterford ears. By 
eleven o’clock half the Careys’ 
friends were posted in details 
of the affair, true or false as 
the case might be; and at half- 
past eleven Mary Norris ap- 
peared at Lady Lane, alert to 
follow the trail of gossip. 

It was Daisy herself who 
opened the door to her famil- 
iar knock, and, taking her arm 
in mysterious silence, drew her 
into the now empty dining- 
room. 

“Well,” she said, breathless 
with her news, “have you 
heard anything?” 

Mary pulled off her chamois 
gloves and tossed them on to 
the table, where the remains 
of breakfast bore witness to 
a demoralised household. 

“Anything?” she _ said. 
“Well, I should think I 
have!” 

“Wait a minute!” Daisy 
ran back and closed the door 
carefully. “Now, what is it? 
What are people saying?” 

“Saying? What aren’t they 
saying?” 

“Oh, Mary, what?” 

“Well, first of all, the Buck- 


leys joined me after mass, 
simply brimming over with 
curiosity, and asked me if it 
was true that Frank Carey 
had met Isabel Costello while 
she was at school and had fol- 
lowed her over here, and that 
Miss Costello herself had turned 
him out of the house at nine 
o’clock this morning? That 
was bad enough, goodness 
knows! but then, just as I 
was coming down Lady Lane, 
who should rush out at me 
but that horrid old Miss Green 
to say that she had heard 
Frank was barely recovering 
from malaria and had been 
ordered back to his native air, 
and that she had seen him her- 
self arriving this morning, look- 
ing like a person risen from the 
grave! Oh, I’ve had a time of 
it, Ican tell you! But what’s 
the truth, Daisy? What on 
earth is it? Is he honestly 
here?” 

Daisy had sunk into a chair 
under the weight of Mary’s 
information, and now _ she 
looked up with bewildered 
eyes. “Qh, yes, it’s true 
enough! MHe’s upstairs now, 
walking up and down his 
room and groaning out loud. 
I think he’s half off his 
head.” 

Mary made a gesture of con- 
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tempt. “Frank always was a 
fool! But what on earth has 
brought him back?” 

“Honestly, I hardly know! 
Stephen was so cross after 
being shut in here with him 
for half an hour, that he banged 
out of the house as if every- 
thing in the world was upside 
down.” 

“And didn’t he explain? 
Didn’t he say anything?” 

“Qh, I saw him for about 
two minutes, and he just mut- 
tered something about Frank 
being an ass, who couldn’t take 
‘No’ for an answer—and that 
I was to hold my tongue about 
the whole business.” 

“Upon my word!” was Mary’s 
expressive comment. Then she 
turned her head _ sharply. 
“Hallo, Daisy! Wasn’t that 
the hall-door bell?” 

Daisy looked aghast. “Oh, 
no, surely! Would I have 
time to run upstairs?” 

“You wouldn’t; I hear Julia 
opening.” 

“Heavens! And if it’s any- 
body, she’ll have them in here 
in two seconds! And look at 
the state I’m in! And look 
at the table!” Her voice 
quivered with consternation. 

Mary held up a warning 
finger. “Listen! I believe 
it’s Mrs Power! Yes, it is!” 

“Oh, how absolutely sicken- 
ing! What an idiot Julia 
is!” Then Daisy turned, all 
smiles, as the dining-room door 
opened. 

‘Oh, Mrs Power! How are 
you!” 

Mrs Power came forward 
with both hands out, and 
kissed her effusively. ‘My 
dear!” she cried, “I can’t tell 
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you how relieved I am to see 
you looking so well; I hear 
you’ve gone through a terrible 
lot! How are you, Mary! 
I saw you at mass; but you're 
like quicksilver, I can never 
overtake you. And now, 
Daisy, what on earth is it 
all about?” 

Daisy drew forward a chair, 
at the same time trying dis- 
tractedly to decide how much 
she should reveal and how 
much she should withhold. 
“Won't you sit down, Mrs 
Power!” 

“Thank you, dear! And 
now tell me everything from 
the very beginning.” 

Here Mary stepped into the 
breach. “But, Mrs Power,” 
she said, “the worst of it is 
that we know so little our- 
selves. Won't you first tell 
us what you have heard?” 

“Heard? My goodness, 
Mary! What haven’t I heard? 
But just tell me, Daisy, is 
it really true that he met her 
in Paris and fell in love with 
her there?” 

“He did meet her in Paris 
with her aunt,” Daisy ad- 
mitted guardedly. 

“And are they engaged? 
Do tell me that? Are they 
engaged ?”’ 

“No, Mrs Power. They are 
not.” 

Mrs Power leant back in her 
chair. “Exactly what I said 
myself! It’s just the gossip 
of a place like this. But 
there you are! You can’t stop 
people saying nasty things.” 

“What about?” Daisy was 
up in arms. “What about, 
Mrs Power?” 

“Oh, well, ’tisn’t worth not- 
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icing things like that. I never 
listen to them myself.” 

“ Still I'd rather know them. 
What are people saying?” 

“Oh well, indeed, Daisy, 
they’re saying things about 
you and Stephen. But, as I 
say——” 

“ About us?” 

“ About Daisy ?”’ Mary cried. 
“What on earth for?” 

‘‘Mrs Power, what are they 
saying?” 

Mrs Power arranged the 
strings of her bonnet. ‘“ Well, 
Daisy, I'll give it to you, word 
for word. What I heard was 
that Frank and Isabel Costello 
were engaged, and that when 
Isabel came back to Water- 
ford, you put your foot down 
and wouldn't hear of the 
match because she has no 
money ; and that Stephen was 
seen going into Miss Costello’s 
on Sunday after last mass. 
Mind you, I’m only repeating 
what I heard!” 


“Oh!” Daisy stamped her 
foot with vexation. ‘Oh, how 
annoying! How sickening!” 


“Of course it is, my dear! 
But there you are!” 
“TI wonder if Isabel herself 


spread the story!” 

“Oh, fie, Mary! As if she’d 
do such a thing!” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 


“Oh, how annoying! How 
annoying!” Daisy said again. 
“Ah, now don’t! You'll 
make me sorry I told you at 
all. Make the best of it! 


Make up your mind what 
you're going to do!” 
“T don’t know what to do. 
Stephen will be furious.” 
“Will I give you a bit of 
advice?” 
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“Do! Oh, do! You're 
awfully good at knowing the 
right thing.” Daisy revived 
at the prospect of help. 

“Well, then, my advice is 
to be as nice as ever you can 
to Isabel. Ask her here while 
you are in town; and as soon 
as you go out to Kilmeaden 
have her to stay with you 
there.” 

“Oh, Mrs Power, not Kil- 


meaden!” Mary cried. ‘She 
needn’t have her at Kil- 
meaden !” 


“‘ And why not, dear?” 

“Because Daisy always has 
who she likes there. It’s the 
country and—and % 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mary!” 
Daisy objected suddenly. “ Per- 
haps Mrs Power is right. 
After all, if we have her here, 
people won’t notice it so much; 
but if we ask her to Kilmeaden 
they’ll say she must certainly 
be friends with us.” 

“That’s it, Daisy! That’s 
what I say. And now, like a 
good girl, tell me about Frank. 
He really is here, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s upstairs now! 
He wanted a rest, you know, 
after the journey.” 

“Poor fellow! To be sure 
he did! I suppose Stephen is 
delighted to have him back?” 

“‘Oh—oh, yes! Delighted.” 

“ And, Daisy, dear——” Mrs 
Power drew her chair close 
to Daisy’s and dropped her 
voice to the confidential key. 
“Daisy, dear, tell me now if 
it’s at all true that he’s really 
in love with her?” 

Daisy hesitated, mindful of 
Stephen’s warning, mindful 
too of Mary’s deterring eyes; 
then the unspeakable joy of 
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imparting such a story broke 
down all barriers. 

‘“Mrs Power,” she said, “it’s 
the most deadly secret, and 
there isn’t another person 
living that I’d tell it to; but 
if you'll give me your solemn 
promise not to breathe a word 
of it——” And so the story 
was told. 

Before a week had passed 
all Waterford knew for a 
certainty that Isabel Costello 
and Frank Carey had seriously 
contemplated marriage; and 
that, for some unknown reason, 
Frank had returned unexpect- 
edly to his native town, and 
was now in hermit-like seclu- 
sion in Lady Lane—with his 
engagement, and presumably 
his heart, irrevocably broken. 
Now, whatever the _ secret 
streams that may issue from 
a wound dealt by Cupid, only 
one expression of opinion is 
likely to be obtained from the 
public—namely, a deep and 
protracted study of the lady 
in the case. So while Frank, 
lovelorn and disconsolate, pined 
in his solitude, Isabel saw new 
vistas opening in her social 
world, and the ten days that 
followed the eventful morning 
found her playing tennis at 
the Powers’, croquet at the 
Burkes’, and being initiated 
into the mysteries of cards at 
the Nevilles’ and the Norris’s. 
Everywhere she went she was 
stared at, whispered about, and 
made much of,—for a girl who 
has broken an engagement in 
an atmosphere where marriage 
is not easy of attainment must 
of necessity have a claim to 
consideration. There is a good 
deal of the child in the Celtic 
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nature, in the sense that the 
eyes and the ears are caught 
by the passing show ; and that, 
also like the child, the sound 
of a new drum will send the 
feet racing down a side street 
at the heels of a fresh crowd. 
Some of the mothers may 
perhaps have had secret mis- 
givings, wondering in their 
own minds whether it was en- 
tirely right that a girl should 
be socially in evidence while 
her rejected lover was still in 
the same town; but if they 
had doubts, their sons had 
none, and their daughters, 
from sentiment or expediency, 
saw fit to have none either— 
and Isabel was the attraction 
of the hour, 

For Isabel herself this success 
was not without result. As on 
the night of her first dance, 
she expanded in the sun of 
admiration, as the butterfly 
spreads its wings to the sum- 
mer heat. On a larger stage 
she enacted again the scene 
that Carey’s first coming had 
interrupted on the night at 
Fair Hill, when the little group 
of men had clamoured for her 
programme. In those pleasant 
days she tasted adulation for 
the first time, knowing the 
joy of giving and withholding, 
seeing the moves in that subtle 
game where the head directs 
while the heart beats steady ; 
and all the time there was the 
consciousness that sooner or 
later the real man would step 
out from this background of 
shadows, drawing her with 
him into the real world. As 
she laughed and talked and 
jested this consciousness was 
alive,—a flame burning out 
G 
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of sight, ready to leap up and unsluiced current flooding to- 


scorch. Some day, some mo- 
ment, the call would come, and 


wards the sea. And in themean- 


time? In the meantime, she 


her nature would flow out, an was young and she was alive! 


CHAPTER XV. 


Although Isabel had been 
going to and fro for nearly a 
fortnight in the Careys’ inti- 
mate circle, she had heard no 
definite news of Frank. Either 
from that hyper - sensitiveness 
that the Irish feel about ap- 
proaching a delicate subject, or 
because there was no real 
friendship to warrant the in- 
trusion, people avoided the 
matter altogether or skirted 
carefully round it when she 
happened to be present; s0, 
although she knew vaguely 
that Frank was still at Lady 
Lane, she was entirely ignor- 
ant of the mental conflict that 
was going forward between the 
brothers. 

Carey she had not seen since 
the night of the dinner-party ; 
from Frank himself no word 
came; while Mary and Daisy 
preserved a resolute silence on 
the subject. 

It was not until the eleventh 
day that the position was made 
clear to her. She had been 
playing tennis all the after- 
noon, and only returned to 
New Town to hurry through 
the tea that in such house- 
holds as Miss Costello’s takes 
the place of dinner, and to 
change her dress for an evening 
party at Fair Hill. She was 
flushed with exercise and in 
high spirits when she entered 
the house, and the gay tune of a 
song that had caught her fancy 


rose to her lips as she crossed 
the little hall and laid her 
tennis racket on the old- 
fashioned hat-stand. 

“Miss Isabel,” ventured the 
slovenly maid who had ad- 
mitted her, ‘“there’s a letter 
for you. It come by the last 
post, an’ I put it in the drawer 
in the stand.” 

‘“ For me, Lizzie? Who from, 
I wonder!” Isabel hastily 
pulled the drawer open and 
took up the envelope bearing 
her name. The handwriting 
was unfamiliar, but the post- 
mark was Waterford, and her 
first feeling was of relief that 
at least it was not from Frank. 
Then suddenly, by the suggest- 
ion of ideas, a flash of intuition 
enlightened her: she blushed, 
and with an almost nervous 
haste put the letter unopened 
into her pocket. 

“Ts tea ready, Lizzie?” 

Lizzie, who cherished ro- 
mantic ideas, looked disap- 
pointed. “Oh, yes, miss! Tea 
is on,” she said. 

“Is Aunt Teresa in the par- 
lour ?” 

“Yes, miss; she’s goin’ on 
with it.” 

Isabel received the informa- 
tion with a nod, and passed on 
into the little sitting-room. 

At sound of her entry Miss 
Costello looked up from her 
meal, which consisted of strong 
tea, bread and butter, and a 
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boiled egg. “ Well, Isabel!” she 
said, “you seem very pleased 
with yourself. Did you win 
the game of tennis?”’ 

At another time Isabel would 
have replied that she had played 
seventeen games and won 
eleven; but now she merely 
walked round the table and 
imprinted a kiss on Miss 
Costello’s forehead. 

“T did grandly, auntie. "Twas 
a lovely day.” 

“Who was there? Will you 
have an egg for your tea, or 
would you like a chop cooked?” 

“An egg will do.” Isabel 
seated herself and began to cut 
a round of bread from the loaf 
on the table. 

“ Well, and who was there? 
I never knew such a girl! You 
don’t tell a person a thing.” 

“Oh, auntie, indeed I do!” 

“Well, then, who was there 
to-day?” Miss Costello rose 
and, opening the door, called 
down the passage “ Lizzie, boil 
another egg!” 

“Well?” she repeated, as 
she seated herself again. 

“Oh, let mesee! The Nevilles 
and the Cranes and some of 
the Power boys—and Mary 
Norris.” 

“And who did you play 
with?” 

“With Willie Neville some 
of the time, and some of the 
time with Owen Power.” 

“With Owen Power? And 
how did Mary Norris like that ? 
Everybody said last year that 
he was going in for her.” 

“ Well, I don’t think he spoke 
two words to her to-day.” 

Miss Costello’s black eyes 
took a hurried survey of her 
niece. ‘Isabel,’ she said sev- 
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erely, “I hope you're not a 
flirt.” 

“Aunt Teresa!”  Isabel’s 
temper flared up, and then, for 
some mysterious reason, died 
down again, and was replaced 
by a sunny laugh. “ Why, 
auntie?” she substituted in a 
coaxing voice. 

“Because you ought to be 
very careful after what has 
happened.” 

“Why?” 

*‘ Because people might talk.” 

At this juncture Lizzie en- 
tered with the egg, and Isabel 
was helped to a cup of the 
strong tea; but immediately 
they were alone again she re- 
verted to the subject. 

“ Auntie,” she said, “I told 
you before that I don’t mind 
one scrap whether people talk 
or not. I suppose it’s my 
nature, but it doesn’t seem to 
me to matter, as long as you 
can please yourself and be 
happy, whether people speak 
about you or don’t. I try and 
try to work myself up to being 
terrified of their talk, but it’s 
no good. I can’t.” She paused 
in her healthy consumption of 
bread and butter, and stared 
into her aunt’s face with her 
bright, eager eyes. “Am I 
very queer, Aunt Teresa?” 

Miss Costello stirred her tea 
nervously, for she disliked these 
searching questions. ‘ Well, 
any priest will tell you that 
you must consider your neigh- 
bours !” she said. 

“IT know. But supposing 
your neighbours don’t seem 
half as real to you as you 
seem to yourself? Supposing 
you can’t keep thinking of 
whether this is wrong, or that 
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is wrong, no matter how hard 
you try?” 

“Your conscience will tell 
you that.” 

Isabel was silent for a mo- 
ment: then the questioning 
glance flashed back to her 
aunt’s face. “Auntie, what 
exactly is conscience?” 

Miss Costello dropped her 
spoon in perfectly unaffected 
horror. “Good gracious, child ! 
You don’t mean to tell me 
that the nuns didn’t teach 
you that?” 

“Of course they taught me 
in a set sort of a way, but 
that’s not what I mean at all! 
I mean how do you really and 
truly know when a thing is 
right or wrong?” 

Miss Costello’s lips tightened. 
“Do you mean to say you 
don’t know when you commit 
a sin?” 

“Oh, I’d know if I told a lie, 
and I’d know if I stole any- 
thing, of course, because ’twould 
be a fact, and I couldn’t help 
knowing it. But what I mean 
is that I don’t feel things to be 
wrong here.” She touched her 
breast lightly. ‘I remember 
the nuns in Dublin used 
to talk about people having 
‘qualms of conscience,’ but I 
never really understood what 
it meant. Am I very queer?” 

Miss Costello finished her tea 
hurriedly. ‘ Yes, you are,” she 
said agitatedly ; “and a young 

irl like you has no business at 
all to talk about such things. 
Leave them to those that know 
better.” She set down her cup 
with a rattle and, leaving her 
niece to ponder this wisdom, 
walked out of the room. 

Left alone, Isabel took her 
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letter from its hiding-place and 
looked at it, turning it over and 
over in her hand; then with a 
little smile, meant for herself 
alone, she slipped it back into 
her pocket and finished her tea 
with a certain slow enjoyment. 

In her own room, with the 
door locked, she at last felt 
free to dethrone imagination for 
reality, and, sitting on the side 
of her bed, she drew the letter 
forth once more and slowly 
opened the envelope. A min- 
ute sufficed for the reading of 
the enclosure, a very short, 
very commonplace note, which 
merely ran— 


“DEAR Miss COSTELLO, —I 
have at last brought my brother 
to see reason, and he goes back 
to Paris to-night. I did not 
write before, because I had 
nothing definite to report. — 
Believe me, sincerely yours, 

“STEPHEN CAREY.” 


The first feeling that coursed 
through her mind was keen 
disappointment: the curtness, 
the formality of the letter came 
like sharp blows on the malle- 
able soil of her sensitiveness. 
He might have said a word of 
gratitude! He might have sent 
one kind message! She sprang 
from the bed in sudden anger, 
tossed the letter upon the 
dressing-table, and with quick, 
resentful movements began to 
take down her thick black hair 
and re-dress it for the night’s 
festivity. Her fingers worked 
rapidly, brushing, coiling, pin- 
ning, the long black strands, 
until at last the work was 
done; then, with the same re- 
sentful haste, she slipped off 
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the blue cotton shirt she had 
been wearing, and, throwing 
open the door of her wardrobe, 
stood considering what she 
should put on. The choice was 
not very extensive: she looked 
at the white cashmir and the 
blue serge, her uniform dresses 
that had been lengthened for 
her by a New Town dressmaker 
since her return from school, 
and both were instantly con- 
demned; next came the pink 
muslin, but that had seen con- 
siderable service in the last 
few weeks and already drooped 
pathetically; next came a 
couple of biouses and a black 
alpaca skirt that had belonged 
to her aunt, but her eye was 
full of disfavour as it fell on 
these, and turned instinctively 
to the last remaining garment 
—a plain, mauve, linen dress, 
more suitable for morning than 
for evening wear, but which 
fitted her well, and found added 
value in her estimation by 
reason of being her latest 
acquisition. 

She had worn this dress on 
the morning of her interview 
with Frank, and at another 
time, perhaps, the disagreeable 
association would have made 
her shrink from putting it on; 
but to-night her anger and 
disappointment gave immun- 
ity from such superstitions, and 
without hesitation she took the 
skirt from its hook and slip- 
ped it over her head. A few 
minutes more completed her 
preparations; and with a last 
glance into the mirror at her 
flushed face and rebellious eyes, 
she took her way towards the 
door. But at the door she 
stopped, hesitated, and with an 
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air half-defiant, half-shy, went 
back to the dressing-table and 
picked up Carey’s offending 
letter. As if ashamed of her 
weakness, she thrust it sur- 
reptitiously into her pocket ; 
and as it slipped into the 
hidden recess, her fingers 
touched something smooth and 
cold, and the expression of her 
face altered suddenly—memory 
striving with surprise, as she 
withdrew her hand and brought 
to light the little bottle she had 
wrested from Frank a week 
ago, and had forgotten in the 
stress of newer events. 

She stood for a moment, un- 
pleasantly moved by the sight 
of this small object. With the 
fascination of all deadly things, 
the harmless-looking tabloids 
held her gaze: she looked at 
them with a close, repugnant 
curiosity ; she shook the bottle 
until they rattled against the 
glass ; she even drew the cork 
and allowed one to roll out 
upon her palm. 

She looked at it, as it lay 
there,—one key of the many 
that could open the great gate, 
—and for a moment the shadow 
of its potency fell on her chill- 
ingly. The personal contem- 
plation of death had always 
been abhorrent to her; with an 
almost superstitious dread, her 
keen vitality had always re- 
coiled from it. Death existed, 
certainly! Existed for the old, 
for the exhausted, for the unfit, 
but not for health and youth— 
not for such as she! 

She remained a moment 
longer, held by the small white 
tabloid in her hand: then, by 
some curious working of the 
mind, an overwhelming repug- 
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nance surged over her; she 
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the wall, and, thrusting the 


dropped it back, ran across bottle into a drawer, locked 
the room to a cupboard in it out of sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Many emotions chased each 
other through Isabel’s mind 
as she made her way to Fair 
Hill; and as she walked into 
the room set aside for the 
guests’ wraps, the little group 
of girls already assembled 
glanced round at her express- 
ive face with the mingled curi- 
osity, admiration, and uncer- 
tainty that she always aroused. 

Mary Norris, who had taken 
up her position at the dressing- 
table, saw her in the mirror, 
and addressed her without 
turning round. “ Hallo, Isabel ! 
Is that a new dress?” 

Isabel laughed. 
new,” she said. 

“And is the mauve by way 
of mourning ?” 

“Mourning? How?” 

Mary carefully took a little 
powder from a box on the 
table and dabbed it on her 
cheeks. “The king is dead! 
Long live the king!” she 
said in her most aggravat- 
ing voice. 

“Mary is sarcastic, so she’s 
putting on powder,” said Amy 
Hennessy, the pretty girl with 
the impertinent eyes, who had 
criticised Isabel on the night 
of her first dance. 

Mary turned round indig- 
nantly. “This isn’t powder, 
Amy, it’s crushed starch.” 

No one offered to challenge 
this jesuitical statement; but 
Amy pushed past her to the 
glass. 


“ Nearly 





“Well, let me see my hair, 
anyway! What’s to go on 
here to-night ?” 

“ Bridge—for those who have 
brains to play it,” said Mary 
promptly ; “and the garden for 
those who haven’t. Would you 
like a loan of my fur coat, 
Amy?” 

There was a little titter of 
laughter at this, for it was 
diplomatic to be amused by 
Mary’s sallies. 

“No, thank you, Mary!” 
Amy retorted. ‘The conser- 
vatory will be quite good 
enough for me.” 

There was a fresh laugh; 
and chatting and chaffing, 
the girls departed, leaving 
Mary and Isabel alone. 

Mary put in a hairpin or 
two, and settled the black 
velvet ribbon at her neck. 

“Frank Carey is gone back 
to Paris!” she announced. 

“T know,” said Isabel. 

“Who told you? “Twas only 
to-day Stephen got him to see 
reason ; and he shipped him off 
this evening, before he could 
change his mind.” 

“T know. Mr Carey wrote 
to me.” Isabel took up a comb 
and arranged her hair, which 
had been blown into untidiness 
by her walk. 

“Qh!” Mary stole a quick 
glance at her. “That was a 
condescension of Stephen’s! 
Was the letter more than two 
lines long?” 
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“T didn’t count.” 

“You should have. Ste- 
phen’s letters always make me 
feel that he’s missing the six- 
and-eightpence. Are you 
ready?” 

Passing out of the bedroom 
and down the stairs, the first 
person they came upon was 
Owen Power, lounging in a 
wicker chair in the hall and 
flirting with Amy Hennessy, 
Immediately they appeared, he 
looked up, and, with a superb 
lack of courtesy, turned his 
back on his companion, and 
came slowly across the hall. 
“Well, Mary!” he = said. 
“Well, Miss Costello! You 
look very fit after your ten- 
nis!” 

Isabel, still smarting under 
Mary’s sarcasms, seized child- 
ishly on the opportunity to 
hurt. “How could I be tired,” 
she said, ‘‘when I had such a 
good partner?” 

Mary glanced at her, amazed 
by the encouragement of her 
tone, and Power gave a self- 
conscious laugh. 

“Qh, I don’t know about 


that! I don’t know about 
that!” 
He laughed again and 


twisted his short moustache. 
“What are you going to do 
to-night? I think myself it’s 
much too hot for cards.” He 
looked directly into her eyes; 
and then, bidden by some 
twinge of conscience, turned 
to Mary, including her in the 
question. 

Mary flushed, but her glance 
met his with level coldness, 
“Oh, do you think that?” she 
said. “I’m longing for a game 
myself, I’d be very sorry in- 
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deed to give up bridge for any- 
thing you could find in this 
house.” With a quick, con- 
temptuous nod, she passed 
him and crossed the hall to 
the dining-room. 

The two, left to themselves, 
were silent for a moment, then 
Power gave another empty 
laugh. “‘Mary, Mary, quite 
contrairy!’” he quoted. “But 
that needn’t spoil things for 
us.” 

Isabel hated him for the 
words; but she hated Mary 
Norris more, so she ignored 
the lesser feeling and answered 
with a smile— 

“What are we going to 
do?” 

“Go out in the garden, 
of course, a8 soon as you've 
said how d’you do to the 
dragon!” 

They crossed the hall, as 
Mary had done, and passed 
into the dining-room, where 
Mrs Burke and her two daugh- 
ters were hovering about a 
table set out with tea and 
coffee. Groups of people were 
clustering round the good 
things, eating and talking, 
while in the distant corners 
of the room others were al- 
ready sitting down to cards 
under the direction of Michael 
Burke. 

As Isabel entered the room 
at Power’s side, her mind sud- 
denly leaped to interest, for 
the first person her eyes lighted 
upon was Stephen Carey, bend- 
ing down to catch the voluble 
chatter of a little old lady in 
a grey silk dress. Carey was 
here, then! She smiled at Mrs 


Burke, without hearing her 
Would he turn his 


greetings. 
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head? Would he see her? 
The questions crossed and re- 
crossed her mind in unanalysed 
confusion. 

She took her tea from Power’s 
hand, laughing at some jest of 
his. Life was interesting again 
—full of zest, full of possibil- 
ity. 
She lingered over her tea, her 
eyes glancing surreptitiously 
towards the tall figure and the 
characteristic head, while her 
tongue ran on in a stream 
of empty talk. At last she 
was compelled to set her cup 
down. 

“Won't you have tea, Mr 
Power?” she asked, hoping 
for an excuse to linger. 

Power looked worldly - wise. 
“Not me!” he whispered. 
“T’ve had a whisky upstairs 
in the old man’s room. Are 
you ready?” 

She nodded. After all, Carey 
was in the house! They must 
meet, sooner or later! ‘“ Yes, 
I’m quite ready,” she said ; and 
with the buoyant sense that 
everything was still to come, 
she followed Power, as he 
edged a way round the table 
and out into the hall. 

At the open hall-door they 
paused, and he looked at her. 
“Well,” he said; ‘‘and so I’m 
to have a talk with you at 
last !” 

She laughed. “A talk? 
What have you got to say?” 

“Ah, wait and see! I have 
plenty to say to you!” He led 
the way down the steps, and 
as they crossed the gravelled 
drive he took out his cigarette 
case. “Do you mind if I 
smoke? Or, perhaps, you'll 
have a cigarette yourself? All 
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the girls here smoke, only they 
don’t pretend it.” 

Isabel’s eyes opened. ‘Do 
they, really? We used to 
smoke in Paris whenever we 
got the chance, but I thought 
they were too good here.” 

“Lord, no! Won’t you have 
one?” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘“I’d love 
to! Do you think I might?” 

“Why not? Come down 
here, and not a soul will 
see!” He pointed to a long 
dark alley leading off the 
avenue. 

For a moment she looked 
doubtful; then, casting her mis- 
givings aside, she turned as he 
directed. The path, which was 
known as “ The Lover’s Walk,” 
was thickly hemmed in by 
cedars and laurels, which even 
in dry weather kept the ground 
damp and the air moist and 
close. 

“It’s a funny place!” she 
said, as they made their way 
onward. “I don’t think I 
like it.” 

“Oh, it’s all right! It’s a 
bit of the old garden — the 
only bit that has managed to 
hold on through Michael’s 
improvements.” 

“T don’t think I like it. It 
has a creepy feel.” 

He laughed and edged a 
little nearer to her. “ Afraid 
of ghosts, what?” 


“Ghosts! As if I believed 
in ghosts!” Her voice was 
nervously sharp. * Aren’t 
you going to give me the 
cigarette?” 


‘*Do you want it so soon?” 

‘“‘Of course I do. I came for 
it, didn’t I?” 

Without further demur he 
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took two cigarettes from his 
case, and putting one between 
his lips, struck a match. 

“You light yours from mine! 
Matches splutter so much in 
here.” He handed her the 
remaining cigarette, which she 
raised somewhat hesitatingly 
to her lips. 

“T think I’ll have the match,” 
she said. 

“T tell you ’twill go out. 
It’s as damp as anything under 
these trees.” 

“Well, [ thinkI’d rather “4 

“What nonsense! Come 
along!” He made his own 
cigarette glow, and bent his 
face towards hers. 

Half-uncertainly she stepped 
towards him. 

“That's no good! You must 
pull on it. Look here, stand 
nearer!” He put his hand on 
her shoulder, and as the two 
cigarettes glowed he looked 
straight into her eyes. 

“Do you know what an 
awfully pretty girl you are?” 

Isabel laughed, shaking his 
hand from her shoulder. “Am 
I ? ” 

“ Are you, indeed? I should 
think you are. But I'll tell 
you what you are, too. You're 
@ flirt.” 

“Why should you say that?” 

“Why? Doesn’t all Water- 
ford know how you chucked 
poor Frank Carey?” 

“And because all Waterford 
says it, it must be true?” 

“Well, seeing is believing! 
Come now! Admit!” 

Isabel looked at him, and a 
certain triumph—half-excited, 
half-nervous—marked her sense 
of conquest. 

“And suppose I do admit?” 
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“Well, what do you think?” 
With a ready movement he 
caught her hand. 

She freed herself sharply, 
and her laugh rang out high 
and excited. “Listen!” she 
said quickly. “Listen! There’s 
somebody coming — somebody 
coming up the path.” 

They both looked round, 
struck into silence by steps on 
the wet ground. 

Power muttered something 
uncomplimentary to all in- 
truders, and Isabel gave a 
little gasp. 

“Why, it’s Mr Carey!” she 
said. 

Carey came towards them 
down the dark path: he was 
walking very slowly and smok- 
ingacigar. Reaching them, he 
half-turned as if to retrace his 
steps, but Isabel stopped him. 

“Mr Carey! Mr Carey, 
aren't you going to speak to 
us?” 

His eyes travelled from the 
cigarette between her fingers 
to the shadowy figure of her 
companion. 

“‘Tt’s so dark——” he said, 
“T scarcely knew 2 

“Qh, it’s me—me and Mr 
Power.” 

“Ah! Good-night, Power!” 

“Good-night!” Power said 
ungraciously. “I suppose you're 
like us—found the house too 
hot!” 

“Yes, I thought I’d desert 
for a while. I had no smoke 
after dinner to-night. But I 
mustn’t inflict my company 
on you!” 

He was turning again, but 
Isabel took an impulsive step 
forward. ‘ But—but we'd like 
you to stay.” 
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He paused. “Oh, no! 
is company, you know!” 

“Well, if you won’t stay, 
we'll go back with you.” 

Carey laughed. “Will Mr 
Power subscribe to that?” 

Power ground his heel 
silently into the path. 

“Of course he will!” Isabel 
answered. 

“ Rather!” Power said rude- 
ly. “I must go back to the 
house, anyway. They'll be 
looking for me for bridge.” 

“T see. Then will Miss Cos- 
tello go back too?” 

“No!” Isabel answered for 
herself. “I'll stay on with 
you: I want to finish my 
cigarette.” And having settled 
the question, she led the way 
back to the avenue; and, with 
the cigarette ostentatiously 
between her lips, stepped to 
Carey’s side, while Power ran 
up the steps and entered the 
house. 

As he disappeared, Carey 
looked down at her. “I can’t 
make you out!” he said in a 
slow, deep voice. 

“Why ?” 

He answered by another 
question. ‘Do you know that 
I saw you before you saw 
me?” 

“Just now?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh!” She flicked the ash 
from her cigarette. 

“Don’t you think you might 
wait till that poor beggar is 
decently out of the country 
before you begin turning other 
heads?” 

She stood silent. 

“Why do you flirt with men 
like Power? Why do you give 
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them the chance to talk about 
you?” 

Her lashes lifted, and she 
shot a swift glance at him. 
“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“ Something makes me.” 

He stared at her—angry, 
perplexed, attracted. ‘“ Do you 
like this chap, Power?” 

“No.” 

“Then, good heavens, why 
do you let him take you out 
into the garden in this con- 
spicuous way—give you cigar- 
ettes—actually make love to 
you under the eyes of anybody 
who might happen to pass 
by? 9 

“He wasn’t making love.” 
With an attempt at bravado, 
she raised the cigarette to her 
lips; but before it could touch 
them, Carey seized it from 
between her fingers and threw 
it away among the bushes. 

She stared at him, and her 
pulses gave a sudden unac- 
countable throb. 

“Why did you do that?” 

‘Because if nobody else will 
stop you from making a fool of 
yourself, I will.” 

The words and the tone 
were harsh; but they had the 
inestimable worth of things 
wrung spontaneously from the 
speaker. Carey had never been 
so near to her as in that 
moment of anger. 

“ And do you mind whether I 
make a fool of myself or not?” 

For one second he seemed on 
the brink of speech; then he 
turned away, avoiding her 


questioning eyes. ‘Never 
mind!” he said. “Come into 
the house!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


It was the day following the 
evening party at Fair Hill— 
and Mrs Michael Burke’s “ At 
Home” day. She was waiting 
in solemn state in the big 
drawing - room, while her 
daughters, Aileen and Angela, 
flitted here and there, altering 
the position of a flower-vase, 
rearranging a book or a paper, 
lowering or raising the vene- 
tian blinds. Aileen and Angela 
Burke were what is best de- 
scribed as “nice girls.” Round- 
faced, red-cheeked, ridiculous- 
ly like their father, they had 
all the sterling qualities of 
Michael Burke ; and, like him, 
lived under the iron rod of 
their mother’s rule. As they 
moved hither and thither now 
about the showy room, they 
kept up a little whispered 
duologue, which they inter- 
rupted every minute to take a 
furtive look at the stiff-backed 
chair in which Mrs Burke sat 
reading a novel. 

“I wonder if any one will 
come to-day!” Angela, the 
younger and brighter - look- 
ing of the two, remarked, as 
she drew a peacock - feather 
fire-screen into prominence. 
“Wasn’t last night awful?” 

“T didn’t think ’twas bad.” 

“Of course you didn’t! You 
were sitting on the stairs with 
Tom Norris. “T'was very dif- 
ferent for me, having to play 
bridge all night with old 
Cusacke. Oh, dear! I’m sick 
of my grand relations!” 

Mrs Burke, whose hearing 
was as sharp as a needle, 
looked up from her book. 


“ What are you talking about, 
children ?” 

“Nothing, mother!” 

“Then come down here near 
me, Angela! I heard a ring 
at the door. If this is any 
one, Aileen, you can pour out 
the tea.” 

“ All right, mother!” 

Mrs Burke opened her book 
again. “I think Henry Cusacke 
may turn in later,” she said. 
“Tf he does, I hope you'll be 
nice to him. It’s lonesome for 
the poor fellow away from his 
regiment.” 

Angela, who had obediently 
dropped to a stool at Mrs 
Burke’s feet, pouted her red 
lips. “But, mother, I don’t 
like him.” 

Mrs Burke patted her cheek. 
‘Nonsense, darling! You know 
nothing at all about your own 
mind. Just do as I tell you. 
Oh, here’s Mrs Carey! How 
nice of you to come, Mrs Carey ! 
And Mr Norris! And Miss 
Norris!” She rose and greeted 
the guests with just the due 
amount of artificiality, while 
Daisy and Mary rustled forward 
towards the tea-table, carefully 
arranging their dresses as they 
sank into their chairs. 

“T suppose Stephen hasn’t 
been here, Mrs Burke?” Daisy 
said. 

“No. Is Mr Carey coming?” 

“Yes. He promised that he’d 
call for us in the motor.” She 
could scarcely conceal the pride 
that the announcement caused 
her. 

Mrs Burke looked a little 
patronising. “Oh, the new 
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motor? I hear he drives it 
himself now. I hope he finds 
it more satisfactory than poor 
Mr Leader did.” 

Daisy smiled graciously at 
what she considered Mrs 
Burke’s natural jealousy. ‘Oh, 
it’s the greatest success, Mrs 
Burke. I’m afraid ’*twas poor 
Mr Leader’s own fault that he 
had so much trouble with it. 
It takes somebody who under- 
stands these things——” 

“No doubt, indeed! I hope 
you weren’t tired last night.” 

“Tired? We were just say- 
ing as we came up the avenue 
what a lovely party it was. 
Weren’t we, Mary?” 

“That’s what we want, Mrs 
Burke, you know!” Tom broke 
in; “that old spirit of sociality 
that’s dying out in Ireland. I 
agree with my sister that I 
never enjoyed myself so much 
in all my life as I did last 
night.” 

Aileen Burke blushed hotly 
behind the big silver urn. 

Mrs Burke condescended to 
smile at his compliment. Tom 
might not be the pinnacle of 
maternal ambition, but, failing 
other schemes, he was not to 
be despised. ‘“ That’s very kind 
of you, Mr Norris,” she said 
affably. “I wish everybody 
was as easily pleased. Will 
you make yourself useful now, 
and help the girls with the 
tea?” 

With great alacrity Tom 
retired to the tea-table, and 
presently the sound of muffled 
laughter gave proof of his awk- 
wardness and Aileen’s chaffing 
criticism. 

As the cups were being 
passed round by Angela the 
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door opened again, and Mrs 
Power—large, florid, and smil- 
ing—came forward into the 
circle. 

“Well, Ellen, I hear there 
was never such a_ party! 
Josephine can talk of nothing 
else. How are you, Daisy, 
dear? How are you, Mary? 
And Aileen and Angela?” In 
her motherly way she kissed 
all the girls, and then shook 
hands with Norris. ‘ Indeed, 
Tom, I heard all about you; 
but we won’t tell tales out of 
school !” 

Aileen once more sought 
shelter behind the urn, and 
Mrs Burke gave one of her 
hard laughs. “What did 
Owen think of our bridge?” 
she asked, tactfully turning 
the subject. “I expect we 
seem very much behindhand 
after Dublin.” 

“Indeed I didn’t see Owen 
since last night. He went on 
to some poker party or other 
after bringing Josephine home, 
and he wasn’t up this morn- 
ing when I was going out to 
mass.” 

Mrs Burke said nothing, but 
her face was eloquent in criti- 
cism of Mrs Power’s family 
management. 

Mary Norris laughed sud- 
denly. ‘Oh, indeed, Owen was 
enjoying himself last night, Mrs 
Power! Wasn’t he, Aileen?” 
It was Mary’s first contribu- 
tion to the conversation, and it 
was given in her most telling 
vein. 

Aileen Burke gave an em- 


barrassed little laugh. “I 
didn’t see him at all, Mary.” 
“Didn’t you? Oh, he had 


a very good time last night.” 
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Mrs Burke looked severe. 
“T thought Owen was playing 
bridge all the time.” 

“Qh, not all the time, in- 
deed, Mrs Burke! He was out 
in the garden first.” 

“Who with, Mary?” asked 
Mrs Power. 

Mary tossed her head. ‘Oh, 
I’m not going to say who 
with; but they went down 
the Lover’s Walk, and Lillie 
O’Farrell saw them both smok- 
ing cigarettes.” 

“Both smoking, did you 
say, Miss Norris?” Mrs Burke 
asked, her back stiffening per- 
ceptibly. “I can scarcely be- 
lieve that any girl in my house 
would do such a thing as 
smoke.” 

Mary, who consumed many 
cigarettes a day in the privacy 
of her own room, looked be- 
comingly grave. “Not in the 
house, Mrs Burke. I said in 
the garden.” 

Mrs Burke’s lips tightened. 
“T confess I don’t see much 
difference between the two! 
And I'd like to know who the 


girl was.” 

Aileen and Angela, them- 
selves conscious of _ stolen 
smokes, drew away behind 


the sheltering figure of Mrs 
Power, but Tom Norris came 
forward into the group. 

“Don’t, Polly!” he said. 
“’T would be mean. After 
all, what’s in a cigarette?” 

“Oh, nothing but a little 
paper and a bit of tobacco 
—if the girl happens to be 
pretty!” 

“T think there’s a great 
deal, Mr Norris, if you ask 
me,” said Mrs Burke severely. 
“T know that people are get- 
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ting more lax every day, but 
for my part, I’d be very sorry 
indeed to see a daughter of 
mine smoking.” 

“Qh, I don’t know!” said 
Tom stoutly. “I don’t see 
any harm in it.” 

‘Perhaps she picked up the 
habit abroad!” put in Daisy 
in her pretty, mincing voice. 

Mrs Burke jumped to a 
quick conclusion. ‘“ Abroad?” 
she said. “Abroad? Why, 
then it must have been Isa- 
bel! Miss Norris, was it 
Isabel ?” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 
“°T wasn’t I let the cat out of 
the bag, anyway !” 

Daisy laughed a. little. 
“Suppose I oughtn’t to have 
said it! But, really, Isabel 
seems to be getting herself so 
much talked about lately—” 

“That it doesn’t matter 
how much more you say?” 
added Tom. “ How like a 
woman !” 

“For goodness’ sake, Tom, 
talk about something you un- 
derstand!” said Mary irritably. 

Tom became mute, and re- 
tired again to the tea-table, 
while Mrs Burke drew her 
chair nearer to Daisy’s. “I 
believe people are talking 
rather too much about Isa- 
bel,” she said in a lower tone. 
“Ts it true, now, Mrs Carey, 
that she really did treat your 
brother-in-law badly?” 

Daisy dropped instantly to 
the confidential key. “Well, 
indeed, Mrs Burke, I don’t 
like to say anything, but poor 
Frank looked more like a 
ghost than anything else that 
morning that he came down 
from New Town. I hardly 
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knew him when he walked 
into the dining-room.” 

“Yes, indeed, and everybody 
in Waterford is saying that 
*twas the Careys broke off the 
match,” put in Mary. “It’s 
awfully hard on Daisy.” 

“And who minds what 
people say, Mary?” said Mrs 
Power. 

‘Not mind, indeed! 
have to mind.” 

“Indeed you have,” Daisy 
added. ‘A professional man 
like Stephen can’t afford to be 
talked about: that’s why it’s 
doubly hard on me.” 

“Well, Daisy, I told you 
how you could stop all talk.” 

“T know, Mrs Power. By 
asking her to the house.” 

“And then have her going 
on like she did last night!” 
Mary supplemented. 

“Miss Norris, I insist on 
knowing where she smoked 
the cigarette,” said Mrs Burke, 
recalled to the thought of her 
own grievance. 

“In the garden, Mrs Burke. 
Lillie O’Farrell went out for 
a couple of minutes with one 
of the Goulding boys, and 
while they were walking up 
and down in front of the 
house, Isabel came out with 
Owen. Lillie says she was flirt- 
ing dreadfully ; and she heard 
him offer her a cigarette.” 

“But what’s in that, Mary!” 
Mrs Power exclaimed. ‘Owen 
is always chaffing and going 
on. Who knows she ever 
smoked at all?” 

“‘Oh, yes, she did.” 

“How do you know? 
Lillie follow them?” 

“Not very likely that she 
would!” 


You 
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“Then how do you know?” 

“T heard. Oh, there was a 
good deal more, only I don’t 
want to say.” 

“Oh, Polly, do tell us!” 
Daisy cried. 

But Mary closed her lips. 
“No; I won’t tell any more.” 

“But, Miss Norris, do you 
think that’s quite fair? Surely, 
when there is anything to tell, 
it’s our duty to tell it for the 
good of others.” 

Mary smiled enigmatically. 
‘Sometimes, perhaps, Mrs 
Burke,” she said, “but not al- 
ways. Don’t you think we 
ought to be going, Daisy? 
I’m sure Stephen had a punc- 
ture or something, and you 
know I have that appointment 
at Mrs Clarke’s.” 

“Oh, wait a little longer!” 
Mrs Burke urged. ‘He'll be 
here presently. You never can 
be up to time with a motor.” 

Daisy looked inclined to yield, 
but Mary intervened again. 

“ But dressmakers don’t take 
that into account, Mrs Burke,” 
she said; “and I have to try 
on a new dress at Mrs Clarke’s.” 

Daisy rose reluctantly, and 
Tom tore himself away from 
Aileen. 

“What sort of a dress is it, 
asked Mrs Power 
good-naturedly, interested at 
once, and forgetful of the pre- 
ceding passage of arms. 

“Oh, it’s only a linen for Kil- 
meaden, Mrs Power. We're 
going down in a fortnight, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes! And I’m want- 
ing Stephen to let me give a 
little dance at Lady Lane the 
night before we go,” announced 
Daisy, as she shook out her 
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skirt and arranged her feather 
boa. “Everything will be put 
away for the summer, and it 
wouldn’t be a bit of trouble.” 

“Oh, Mrs Carey, can’t you 
persuade him?” cried Aileen 
and Angela simultaneously. 
“°T would be simply heavenly!” 

“Of course he'll let you, 
Daisy,” said Mrs Power. 
“Stephen is the soul of good- 
nature.” 

“Tf I were you, Mrs Carey,” 
advised Mrs Burke, “I’d send 
out the invitations and not tell 
him a word about it till it was 
all settled. Men have nothing 
to do with things like that.” 

Mary laughed sarcastically. 
“Say that to Stephen Carey, 
Mrs Burke! Are you coming, 
Daisy ?” 

They shook hands all round, 
and with a great deal of chat- 
tering and laughter, left the 
room. 

“T ought to be going too, 
Ellen,” said Mrs Power, rising. 

“Nonsense, Kate! Sit down.” 

“Ah, no; I must really! I 
have a lot of visits that are 
hanging over me for months; 
and anyway, I don’t like to 
keep the horse standing, Good- 
bye, Ellen! Good-bye, girls! 
When are you coming to 
Skerrybeg?  You’re great 
strangers to us.” 

“ Indeed, it’s too much amuse- 
ment they have,” said their 
mother. “Aileen is giving up 
her painting altogether; and 
as for Angela, she never touches 
the piano.” 

“Perhaps they’re beginning 
to think of other things! I 
know a little bird whispered to 
me that it wouldn’t be long 
before we heard something 
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about an engagement. Well, 
good-bye!” She passed out 
of the room, smiling and nod- 
ding. 

“T don’t know how Kate 
Power can bring herself to be 
so vulgar,” said Mrs Burke as 
the door closed. “And what 
a fool she has been over those 
spoiled, worthless sons of 
hers !”’ 

“ Mother, wouldn’t it be 
lovely if the Careys give the 
dance?” said Angela, her mind 
bent on her own affairs. 

“Indeed, if they do, your 
father will have to take you! 
I can’t lose another night’s 
rest.” 

The girls exchanged a glance 
of secret joy, for it was a red- 
letter day when Michael Burke 
played guardian. 

“Mother,” said Aileen sud- 
denly, “do you think that was 
true about Isabel?” 

Mrs Burke looked severely 
judicial. “Well, I’d certainly 
be very sorry to believe every- 
thing Mary Norris says,” she 
replied; “but I have thought 
more than once myself that 
Isabel is rather free-and-easy 
in her manner for Waterford.” 

“She’s very pretty,” said 
Angela with unconscious phil- 
osophy. 

“She’s too dark for my 
taste. Besides, Angela, remem- 
ber ‘handsome is that hand- 
some does.’” 

“Listen! Listen, mother!” 
Aileen cried. “I hear a motor. 
There’s a motor coming up the 
avenue.” 

“Oh, it must be Mr Carey! 
He must have just missed 
them.” Angela rushed to the 
window. 
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“Tt is! It is, mother! And 
guess—guess—do guess who’s 
with him? Aileen, come here! 
Quick !” 

Aileen flew across the room 
to her sister’s side, overturning 
a footstool as she went. 

“What, in the name of 
goodness, is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Mrs Burke crossly. 
“One would think you never 
saw a motor in your lives!” 

With a crunching of gravel, 
the car sped round the house, 


and a little cry of excite- 
ment and interest escaped the 
irls. 

“ Aileen! Angela! Whaton 
earth is it?” 

But before either could col- 
lect herself sufficiently to give 
a coherent answer the door of 
the drawing-room was thrown 
open, and Isabel Costello, with 
her eyes dancing and her hair 
blown into elf-locks, walked 
into the room, followed by 
Stephen Carey. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


For one moment there was 
silence in the large drawing- 
room ; then Mrs Burke rallied 
her social qualities and met the 
situation. 

“Tsabel! And Mr Carey! 
This is a surprise. A very 
pleasant surprise !’’ she finished 
with scrupulous politeness. 

Carey stepped forward rather 
hurriedly. ‘“Isn’t my wife 
here?” he said as he took her 
hand. 

“Qh, no! Mrs Carey must 
be gone nearly ten minutes. 
How are you, Isabel?” She 
shook hands with each in turn. 
“No; your wife got impatient, 
Mr Carey—or, I should say, 
Miss Norris got impatient. She 
had an appointment at the 
dressmaker’s.” 

“And, of course, nothing is 
so important as a dressmaker, 
Mr Carey,” said Angela, as the 
two girls came forward, steal- 
ing furtively curious glances 
at Isabel. 

The news of Daisy’s de- 
parture seemed to disconcert 
him. He glanced round, al- 


most as though he contem- 
plated flight. 

“She might have waited,” 
he said. “TI told her I'd be 
as soon as I could.” 

“Indeed, he was fiying up 
the hill when he met me,” 
supplemented Isabel. “I felt 
quite guilty for stopping the 
car even for a minute—though 
the lift was too tempting to 
refuse.” Womanlike, it was 
she who made the explanation 
of their presence—the explan- 
ation that instinct told her 
would be needed. 

“T should think so, indeed !”’ 
said Aileen kindly. “I wish 
I had been walking up the 
hill!” 

Mrs Burke looked a little 
severe. “Won’t you have a 
cup of tea, Mr Carey, now 
that you are here?” 

Again Carey looked round 
uncomfortably. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know that I ought!” Then 
as his eyes strayed round the 
room they lit upon Isabel, and 
unconsciously his expression 
wavered. “ Well, thanks, Mrs 
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Burke!” he said. 
I will have a cup.” 

“I’m glad you altered your 
mind! Aileen, see after Mr 
Carey. Isabel, come here and 
sit near me.” With the shep- 
herding instinct of the mother, 
she drew the object of most 
danger to her own side. 

‘‘Well, Isabel, and how do 
you like motor-cars?” she 
asked, her eyes, piercing as 
gimlets, searching the girl’s 
face. 

“Oh, I simply adore them, 
Mrs Burke! This is the first 
I was ever in, and I thought 
it was like heaven.” 

Mrs Burke gave one of her 
stiff little smiles. ‘I hope 
heaven will be more peaceful, 
Isabel.” 

Isabel threw back her head. 

“Oh, do you, Mrs Burke? I 
don’t. I wouldn’t care a bit 
for anything that was all peace 
and quiet.” 

“You mustn’t say that, 
Isabel!” 

“Why? Is it any harm?” 

“Well, it’s a little irrever- 
ent, isn’t it?” 

“TIsit? I didn’t mean it to 
be. It only seems to me that 
heaven must be like all the 
loveliest things on earth, only 
a thousand times better.” 

“The prophet’s heaven?” 
said Carey, smiling, as he 
handed her her tea. 

Mrs Burke coughed nerv- 
ously. “I don’t think girls 
ought to discuss theology, Mr 
Carey. But perhaps I’m old- 
fashioned.” 

“Ts this theology?” said 
Carey innocently. 

She stiffened her shoulders. 
“Oh, you know what I mean. 
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All that girls need know is that 
they must say their prayers— 
and never give bad example.” 
Isabel drank her tea, striving 
to keep a still tongue; while 
Mrs Burke, pleased at what 
she considered her well-timed 
reproof, turned to Carey with 


greater friendliness. 

“Well, Mr Carey, so you’re 
off to Kilmeaden soon?” 

Isabel looked up. This 


was the first she had heard 
of the Careys departure to the 
country. 

“Yes,” said Carey. “My 
wife is anxious to get down 
early this year and come back 
in September. We found 
Kilmeaden rather damp last ' 
October.” 

“That'll be very nice! And 
you'll find the motor a great 
convenience, instead of having 
to drive up to town.” 

“ Will you shut up the house 
in Lady Lane, then?” Isabel 
asked. 

“Oh, my wife puts in a char- 
woman, in case any one wants 
to come to town for a night. 
But we live altogether at Kil- 
meaden — though I come up 
every morning to the office.” 

“ Ah, there’s no place like the 
country! It’s so good for the 
children,” put in Mrs Burke. 

Isabel finished her tea hast- 
ily, and Carey laughed a little 
awkwardly. “Oh, yes!” he 
said; “yes!” 

“ And what fine little fellows 
they are! I met them on the 
road the other day with the 
nurse. But Mrs Carey tells 
me you're thinking of giving a 
little party before you go?” 

“Qh, mother, she only said 
they were talking of it.” 

H 
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isn’t it, Mr Carey?” said take!” Mrs Burke did a little 


Angela, looking up at him 
with her good-natured smile. 
“’Twouldn’t be one bit of 
trouble, you know, once the 
house is upset. You'll let Mrs 
Carey give it, of course; you 
will, now? Won't you?” 

“Oh, do, Mr Carey !” chimed 
in Aileen. “We were say- 
ing only yesterday that there 
wouldn’t be another dance this 
summer.” 

Carey looked at Isabel. 
“Miss Costello, won’t you 
stand up forme? It isn’t fair, 
you know! Two to one!” 

“Qh, indeed, Isabel would love 
it! Wouldn’t you, Isabel?” 

Isabel’s eyes met Carey’s. 
“Mr Carey knows I adore 
dancing.” 

“And she’s only had one 
dance since she came home. 
Oughtn’t that soften your 
heart?” 

“Angela, you're very tor- 
menting! Let Mr Carey alone!” 

“‘ But, mother, it’s his duty! 
What has he a big house for, 
if ’tisn’t to give parties?” 

“Indeed, you're a _ great 
tease! I wonder Mr Carey 
puts up with you. Isabel, 
how is your aunt?” 

At this decisive changing of 
the conversation the topic of 
the dance was dropped. 

“Oh, she’s very well, Mrs 
Burke, thanks!” answered 
Isabel. ‘Only she has one of 
her bad headaches to-day. She 
said I was to excuse her. Only 
for it, she’d have come up with 
me.” 

“Oh, poor thing! And what 
is she doing for it ?” 

“ Nothing.” 


amateur doctoring on homeo- 
pathic lines, and took great 
pride in the results. ‘The 
minute you go home, Isabel, 
tell her she is to take a tumbler 
of soda-water with the juice of 
a lemon in it; and if she’s not 
well in half an hour, she’s to 
send up to me for a globule. 
Now, don’t forget! How many 
simple cures there are, Mr 
Carey, if we only knew them !” 

“Yes, indeed!” Carey mur- 
mured. 

“You may well say so! I 
believe myself that it only re- 
quires a little faith and plenty 
of cold water to do away with 
doctors altogether! Isabel, you 
won't forget my message.” 

“Did you ever hear how 
mother gave father a Turkish 
bath in his own room?” whis- 
pered Angela to Carey. 

“ Never.” 

She waited until her mother 
was launched on another series 
of directions to Isabel, then she 
looked up at him, her round 
face brimming with humour. 

“It was long ago,” she 
whispered, “one time father 
had a cold. He was too bad to 
go out, so mother thought she’d 
give him a sort of Turkish bath 
in the house, with blankets 
and a spirit lamp. He fought 
against it like anything, of 
course—but, you know, mother 
always has her way.” 

Carey nodded. 

““ Well, of course, father gave 
in; but just as everything was 
arranged and he was packed 
up in the blankets, some people 
called to see mother. As luck 
would have it, who should they 
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be but Wexford people that she 
hadn’t seen for years; so she 
told poor father to keep quite 
quiet, and not to imagine the 
spirit lamp was too high, and 
that she’d just run down and 
say ‘How d’you do?’ and be 
back again before he knew she 
was gone!” Here Angela went 
into an irrepressible titter of 
laughter. 

“Well, what do you think 
happened? She went down, 
and in three minutes she was 
buried in all the old scandals 
that had happened in Wexford 
for the last twenty-five years, 
with every bit of thought of 
father gone out of her head!” 

Carey, seeing the picture of 
Michael, over the lighted spirit 
lamp, powerless under his 
weight of blankets, went off 
into a peal of laughter. 

Mrs Burke looked round. 
“Ts Angela amusing you, Mr 
Carey? She’s a terrible chatter- 
box, I’m afraid.” 

“Miss Angela is very enter- 
taining, Mrs Burke,” he said. 
“T think she ought to be given 
her dance. Miss Angela, what 
was the end?” 

Angela looked at him mis- 
chievously. “Oh, father had 
escaped back to bed by the 
time she came up,” she whis- 
pered, “but most of the blan- 
kets were still on fire! But 
you won’t go back of your word 
about the dance? Promise 
now, you won't!” 

At this juncture Isabel stood 
up. “I think I must be going,” 


she said. ‘Good-bye, Mrs 
Burke!” 
To everybody’s surprise 


Carey put down his cup and 
rose also. 
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“What, Mr ‘Carey! Are 
you going too?” 

“Tf Miss Costello will let 
me, I’ll drive her home.” 


Isabel turned to him, all 


pleasure, all delight, in a 
moment. “Oh, no! Why 
should I?” 

“But why not? A _ fore- 


taste of heaven is good for 
the soul !” 

She laughed yieldingly. 

“T am sure it will be very 
pleasant for her to be driven 
home,” Mrs Burke put in 
rather frigidly. “Don’t forget 
about the lemon for your aunt’s 
head, Isabel.” 

“No, Mrs Burke!” Isabel’s 
mind was speeding to other 
things as she shook hands all 
round, 

“Good-bye!” cried Angela 
cordially. 

“Good-bye!” added Aileen. 
“We'll come out and see you 
off. ” 

“No, children, I think you’d 
better not! There’s a treacher- 
ous fog these evenings, and 
you both had sore throats last 
week.” 

The girls looked disappointed, 
but neither offered to oppose 
the mandate. 

“Well, we'll look at you 
through the window,” said 
Aileen. 

“ And don’t forget the dance, 
Mr Carey!” Angela cried, as 
the two guests disappeared 
into the hall. 

The setting in motion of the 
engines was the work of a 
moment, and with a good deal 
of skill and precision Carey 
swept the car round the open, 
gravelled space at the corner 
of the house. 
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In a vague flash he saw the 
faces of the Burke girls pressed 
against the drawing-room win- 
dow, but the impression passed 
with the presence of the house, 
and he drew in a quick, deep 
breath of relief. 

“What a woman!” he said. 
‘What an atmosphere!” It 
was remarkable that he spoke 
his thoughts as though he were 
alone,—that by some hidden 
link of comradeship he did not 
question whether Isabel would 
understand. 

“Yes, I know!” she said 
quickly. “Don’t you feel that 
you can’t stand it for one 
second longer—that you must 
get up and scream in the very 
middle of what she’s saying?” 

Unconsciously Carey checked 
the pace of the car, and they 
passed almost slowly through 
the gates. 

“Good God!” he said, “I’ve 
sometimes felt that no man in 
his senses would stand this life 
for a single year! Talk of rats 
in a trap!” 

They swerved out into the 
high-road ; but instead of turn- 
ing down the steep hill that 
led directly into Waterford, he 
drove straight on, making a 
detour. 

Isabel sat with her hands 
clasped loosely in her lap, 
every nerve quivering to the 
moment. 

“Have you wanted to get 
out into the world, then?” she 
said. 





“Yes! Lord, yes! There 
was a time—— But what's 
the good Ee 


Her glance dropped to his 
hands, strong and steady on 
the steering wheel. “Won't 
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you tell me?” she whispered. 
“T’d—love to hear.” 

There was nothing to alarm 
in the low, enticing voice, and 
he yielded, half unconsciously, 
to its persuasion. “Oh, it’s 
only that I built my castles 
once!” he said, “and that, 
with half a chance, I might 
have made my way. A man 
isn’t a man in a place like 
this! What sort of a life is 
it? Stagnation. The same 
round, the same faces, the 
same work, autumn, winter, 
and spring, and in the sum- 
mer—Kilmeaden!” He gave 
one of his sarcastic laughs. 

“But if you liked you could 
go away—you have money.” 

For answer he increased the 
speed of the car, sending it 
spinning forward. ‘Miss Cos- 
tello,” he said, “look at the 
rut at the side of this road! 
If I ran the car into that rut, 
wed have to get ropes and 
men and horses to drag her 
out—’twouldn’t help her one 
atom that she’s forty horse- 
power in herself.” 

She grasped the simile, and 
followed it up. 

“Yes, but you'd get the car 
out, however you managed it !” 

“Ah, you're right there. 
And perhaps I’ve had thoughts 
for myself too.” 

She felt her senses quicken 
at the sudden fire that touched 
his voice, glowing up through 
his words, and her impetuous 
nature leaped to a response. 

“Oh, I wish you weren’t 
going away!” 

Carey reddened — reddened 
as though no span of years or 
tale of responsibilities had 
sealed the book of youth. 
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“Why do you say that?” he 
asked in a _ low, controlled 
voice, from which he resolute- 
ly shut out the eagerness, the 
curiosity that were welling in 
his mind. 

“T don’t know. Because— 
because you're different from 
the others—and I’ll miss you.” 

The subtle flattery moved 
him. ‘You'll miss me? Do 
you mean that?” 

She nodded silently ; and as 
he turned to catch her expres- 
sion, his glance rested on her 
eyes, with their thick black 
lashes—on her warm mouth— 
on the elf-locks blown across 
her smooth, soft cheek; and 
the things of the world, the 
things he had denied, surged 
up overwhelmingly. “You 
oughtn’t to miss me,” he said 
unevenly. “’Tis I ought to 
miss you.” 

Isabel looked down. 
wish you weren’t going!” 

“’Twon’t be for long; I'll 
see you again soon.” 

Her glance flashed back to 
his, warm and eager. 

“How?” 

The little whispered word 
sent his blood racing through 
his veins, and for one fierce 
moment the temptation to say 
“T’ll be alone at the office every 
day ” rose insistently ; but with 
a sudden shame at his own 
thought he flung it aside. 


“T 
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“My wife is going to ask 
you out to Kilmeaden,” he said 
instead. 

“Me? To Kilmeaden?” She 
flushed to her temples with 
swift, incredulous delight. 

“Yes. You'll come, won’t 
you?” Unconsciously he slack- 
ened speed again. 

Her glance fell. 

He misinterpreted her sil- 
ence. “Qh, but you must 
come,” he said quickly. “I 
won’t allow you to refuse. 
Look here! I'll make you a 
promise! You like the car! 
Well, I'll take you for such 
drives as you'll never forget! 
Will that tempt you?” 

Isabel still looked down at 
her clasped hands, her colour 
coming and going. 

“ Answer! Isabel!” 

It was the first time he had 
used her name, though she had 
long ago ceased to be “Miss 
Costello” to all his people, and 
she started, as though he had 
touched her, the hot tide of 
blood rushing back into her 
face. 

The car was barely mov- 
ing; he bent close to her. 
“You're not angry? Say you 
will come!” 

Then at last she met his 
glance, her own eyes alight 
with sudden exultation. 

“Tm not angry —I will 
come.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE, 


To the English traveller in 
America the language which 
he hears spoken about him is 
at once a puzzle and a surprise. 
It is his own, yet not his own. 
It seems to him a caricature 
of English, a phantom speech, 
ghostly yet familiar, such as 
he might hear in a land of 
dreams. He recognises its 
broad lineaments; its lesser 
details evade, or confuse, him. 
He acknowledges that the two 
tongues have a common basis. 
Their grammatical framework 
is identical. The small change 
of language—the adverbs and 
prepositions, — though some- 
times strangely used in 
America, are not strange to 
an English ear. And there 
the precise resemblance ends. 
Accent, idiom, vocabulary give 
a new turn to the ancient 
speech. The traveller feels 
as though he were confronted 
with an old friend, tricked out 
in an odd suit of clothes, and 
master of a new pose and un- 
accustomed gesture. 

The Americans are com- 
monly reputed to speak through 
their nose. A more intimate 
acquaintance with their manner 
belies this reputation. It is 
rather a drawl that afflicts the 
ear than a nasal twang. You 
notice in every sentence a 
curious shifting of emphasis. 
America, with the true instinct 
of democracy, is determined to 
give all parts of speech an 
equal chance. The modest 
pronoun is not to be outdone 


by the blustering substantive 
or the self-asserting verb. 
And so it is that the native 
American hangs upon the 
small words: he does not clip 
and slur the unimportant voc- 
ables, and what his tongue 
loses in colour it gains in 
distinctness. 

If the American continent 
had been colonised by English- 
men before the invention of 
printing, we might have 
watched the growth of another 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, separate 
and characteristic. American 
might have wandered as far 
from English as French or 
Spanish has wandered from 
Latin. It might have in- 
vented fresh inflections, and 
shaped its own syntax. But 
the black art of Gutenberg 
had hindered the free develop- 
ment of speech before John 
Smith set foot in Virginia, 
and the easy interchange of 
books, newspapers, and other 
merchandise ensured a certain 
uniformity. And so it was 
that the Americans, having 
accepted a ready-made system 
of grammar, were forced to 
express their fancy in an 
energetic and a multi-coloured 
vocabulary. Nor do _ they 
attempt to belittle their debt. 
Rather they claim in English 
an exclusive privilege. Those 
whose pleasure it is to call 
America “God’s own country” 
tell us with a bluff heartiness 
that they are the sole in- 
heritors of the speech which 
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Chaucer and Shakespeare 
adorned. It is their favourite 
boast that they have preserved 
the old language from ex- 
tinction. They expend a vast 
deal of ingenuity in the fruit- 
less attempt to prove that 
even their dialect has its 
roots deep down in the soil 
of classical English. And 
when their proofs are de- 
manded they are indeed a 
sorry few. <A vast edifice of 
mistaken pride has been estab- 
lished upon the insecure basis 
of three words —fall, gotten, 
and bully. These once were 
familiar English, and they are 
English no more. The word 
“fall,” “the fall of the leaf,” 
which beautifully echoes the 
thought of spring, survives 
only in our provinces. It 
makes but a furtive and in- 
frequent appearance in our 
literature. Chaucer and Shake- 
speare know it not. Johnson 
cites but one illustration of its 
use—from Dryden: 


‘* What crowds of patients the town- 
doctor kills, 

Or how last fall he raised the weekly 
bills.” 


On the other side of the At- 
lantic it is universally heard 
and written. There the word 
“autumn” is unknown; and 
though there is a dignity in 
the Latin word ennobled by 
our orators and poets, there 
is no one with a sense of style 
who will not applaud the choice 
of America. 

But if she may take a lawful 


pride in “fall,” America need 
not boast the use of “gotten.” 
The termination, which sug- 
gests either wilful archaism or 
useless slang, adds nothing of 
sense or sound to the word. 
It is like a piece of dead wood 
in a tree, and is better lopped 
off. Nor does the use of 
“bully” prove a wholesome 
respect for the past. It is 
true that our Elizabethans 
used this adjective in the sense 
of great or noble. “Come,” 
writes Ben Jonson in “The 
Poetaster,” “I love bully 
Horace.” But in England 
the word was never of uni- 
versal application, and was 
sternly reserved for poets, 
kings, and heroes. In modern 
America there is nothing that 
may not be “bully” if it meet 
with your approval. “A bully 
place,” “a bully boat,” “a 
bully blaze,”—these show how 
far the werd has departed 
from its origin. Nor, indeed, 
does it come down from Eng- 
lish in an_ unbroken line. 
Overlooked for centuries, it 
was revived (or invented) in 
America some fifty years 
ago, and it is not to Dekker 
and Ben Jonson that we 
must look for palliation of 
its misuse. 

Words have their fates. By 
a caprice of fortune one is 
taken, another is left. This 
is restricted to a narrow use; 
that wanders free over the 
plain of meaning. And thus 
we may explain many of the 
variations of English and of 





1 Innumerable examples might be culled from the literature of the seventeenth 
century. One other will suffice here, taken from Dekker’s ‘‘ Shoemaker’s 
Holiday”: ‘‘ Yet I'll shave it off, and stuff a tennis-ball with it, to please 


my bully king.” 
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American speech. A simple 
word crosses the ocean and 
takes new tasks upon itself. 
The word “parlour,” for in- 
stance, is dying in our midst, 
while “parlor” gains a fresh 
vigour from an increasing and 
illegitimate employment. Or- 
iginally a room in a religious 
house, a parlour (or parloir) 
became a place of reception 
or entertainment. Two cent- 
uries ago an air of elegance 
hung about it. It suggested 
spinnets and powdered wigs. 
And then, as fashion turned 
to commonness, the parlour 
grew stuffy with disuse, until 
it is to-day the room reserved 
for a vain display, consecrated 
to wax-flowers and framed pho- 
tographs, hermetically sealed 
save when the voice of gen- 
tility bids its furtive door 
be opened. The American 
“parlor” resembles the “ par- 
lour” of the eighteenth ‘cent- 
ury as little as the “parlour” 
of the Victorian age. It is 
busy, public, and multifarious. 
It means so many things that 
at last it carries no other 
meaning than that of a false 
elegance. It is in a dentist’s 
parlor that the American’s 
teeth are gilded; he is shaved 
in a tonsorial parlor; he 
travels in a parlor-car; and 
Miss Maudie’s parlor proves 
how far an ancient and re- 
spected word may wander from 
its origin. One example, of 
many, will illustrate the acci- 
dents which beset the life of 
words. No examples will prove 


the plain absurdity which has 


flattered the vanity of some 
American critics that their 
language has faithfully ad- 
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hered to the tradition of Eng- 
lish speech. 

The vocabulary of America, 
like the country itself, is a 
strange medley. All the lang- 
uages of Europe, besides Yid- 
dish, have been pilfered for 
its composition. Some words 
it has assimilated into itself; 
others it holds, as it were, by 
a temporary loan. And in its 
choice, or invention, it follows 
two divergent, even opposite, 
paths. On the one hand, it 
pursues and gathers to itself 
barbarous Latinisms; on the 
other, it is eager in its 
quest after a coarse and liv- 
ing slang. That a country 
which makes a constant boast 
of its practical intelligence 
should delight in long, flat, 
cumbrous collections of syl- 
lables, such as “locate,” ‘ oper- 
ate,” “antagonize,” “trans- 
portation,” “commutation,” 
and “proposition,” is an irony 
of civilisation. These words, 
if words they may be called, 
are hideous to the eye, offensive 
to the ear, and inexpressive to 
the mind. They are the base 
coins of language. They bear 
upon their face no decent super- 
scription. They are put upon 
the street, fresh from some 
smasher’s den, and not even 
the newspapers, contemptuous 
as they are of style, have 
reason to be proud of them. 
Nor is there any clear link 
between them and the meaning 
thrust upon them. Why should 
the poor holder of a season- 
ticket have the grim word 
“commutation” hung round 
his neck? Why should the 
simple business of going from 
one place to another be labelled 
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“transportation”? And these 
words are apt and lucid com- 
pared with “proposition.” Now 
“proposition” is America’s 
maid -of-all-work. It means 
everything or nothing. It 
may be masculine, feminine, 
neuter — he, she, it. It is 
tough or firm, cold or warm, 
according to circumstances. 
But it has no more sense than 
an expletive, and its popularity 
is a clear proof of a starved 
imagination. 

And while the American 
language is collecting those 
dried and shrivelled specimens 
of verbiage, it does not disdain 
the many-coloured flowers of 
lively speech. In other words, 
it gives as ready a welcome to 
the last experiment in Slang as 
to its false and pompous Latin- 
isms. Nor is the welcome given 
in vain. Never before in the 
world’s history has Slang 
flourished as it has flourished 
in America. And its triumph 
is not surprising. It is more 
than any artifice of speech the 
mark of a young and chang- 
ing people. Youth has a 
natural love of metaphor and 
imagery; its pride delights 
in the mysteries of a techni- 
cal vocabulary; it is happiest 
when it can fence itself about 
by the privilege of an exclus- 
ive and obscure tongue. And 
what is Slang but metaphor? 
There is no class, no cult, no 
trade, no sport which will not 
provide some strange words or 
images to the general stock of 
language, and America’s vari- 
ety has been as quick an en- 
couragement to the growth of 
Slang as her youth. She 
levies contributions upon every 
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batch of immigrants. The old 
world has thus come to the 
aid of the new. Spanish, 
Chinese, German, and Yiddish 
have all paid their toll. The 
aboriginal speech of the In- 
dians, and its debased lingo, 
Chinook, have given freely of 
their wealth. And not only 
many tongues but many em- 
ployments have enhanced the 
picturesqueness of American 
Slang. Now, America has not 
lost touch with her beginnings. 
The spirit of adventure is still 
strong within her. There is 
no country within whose bor- 
ders so many lives are led. 
The pioneer still jostles the 
millionaire. The backwoods 
are not far distant from Wall 
Street. The farmers of Ohio, 
the cowboys of Texas, the 
miners of Nevada, owe allegi- 
ance to the same Government, 
and shape the same speech 
to their own purpose. Every 
State is a separate coun- 
try, and cultivates a sep- 
arate dialect. Then come 
baseball, poker, and the race- 
course, each with its own 
metaphors to swell the hoard. 
And the result is a language 
of the street and camp, bril- 
liant in colour, multiform in 
character, which has not a 
rival in the history of speech. 

There remains the Cant of 
the grafters and guns, the coves 
that work upon the cross in 
the great cities. In England, 
as in France, this strange 
gibberish is the oldest and 
richest form of Slang. Whence 
it came is still a puzzle of 
the philologists. Harrison, in 
his ‘Description of England’ 
(1577), with a dogmatism 
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which is not justified, sets a 
precise date upon its inven- 
tion. 


“In counterfeiting the Egyptian 
rogues,” says he of the vagabonds 
who then infested England, “they 
have devised a language among 
themselves which they name Cant- 
ing, but others Pedlars’ French, a 
— compact thirty years since of 

nglish, and a great number of odd 
words of their own devising, with- 
out all order or reason: and yet 
such is it that none but themselves 
are able to understand. The first 
deviser thereof was hanged by the 
neck,—a just reward, no doubt, for 
his deserts, and a common end to 
all of that profession.” 


The lingo, called indiffer- 
ently Thieves’ Latin or St 
Giles’s Greek, was assuredly 
not the invention of one 
brain. The work of many, it 
supplied an imperious need. It 
was at once an expression of 
pride and a shield of defence. 
Those who understood it proved 
by its use that they belonged 
to a class apart; and, being 
unintelligible to the respectable 
majority, they could communi- 
cate with one another—secretly, 
as they hoped, and without fear 
of detection. Throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the flash tongue grew 
and was changed; it crossed 
the Atlantic with the early 
settlers, and it has left its 
marks upon the dialect of the 
American underworld. But its 
influence upon the common 
Slang has been light in America, 
as in England. It is as severely 
technical as the language of 
science, and is familiar chiefly 
to policemen, tramps, and in- 
formers. As Slang leaves the 
tavern and the street-corner, 





to invade the theatre, the office, 
and even the drawing-room, 
those who aim at a variety of 
speech need owe no debt to 
the Cant of the vagabonds, and 
it is not surprising that to-day 
the vulgar tongue, in America 
as in England, borrows more 
from “soldiers on the long 
march, seamen at the capstan, 
and ladies disposing of fish,” 
than from the common curse- 
tors and cony-catchers who 
once dominated it. 

The use of Slang proves at 
once the wealth and poverty of a 
language. It proves its wealth 
when it reflects a living, moving 
image. It proves its poverty 
when it is nothing more than 
the vain echo of a familiar 
catchword. At its best it is 
an ornament of speech ; at its 
worst it is a labour-saving de- 
vice. And it is for this reason 
that the vulgar American de- 
lights in the baser kind of 
Slang: it seems to ensure him 
an easy effect. He must be 
picturesque at all costs. Some- 
times he reaches the goal of 
his ambition by a purposed 
extravagance. What can be 
more foolish than the descrip- 
tion which follows of a man 
equal to the most difficult occa- 
sion: “ He can light his cigar, 
when the battle is on, with the 
friction of a passing cannon- 
ball.” In yet worse taste is 
another piece of fustian, in- 
vented by the same author: 
“When a ‘ twister’ off the hills 
gets ready to do business in a 
20-knot sou’-wester it sends no 
messenger boys ahead to dis- 
tribute its itinerary handbills.” 
There is no fault of style which 
these few lines do not display. 
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They combine, with a singu- 
lar success, commonness and 
pomp. The epic poets of old 
were wont to illustrate the life 
of man by the phenomena of 
nature. The vulgar American 
reverses the process—he illus- 
trates nature from the pave- 
ment. 

Exaggeration, then, is one 
easy artifice of effect. Another 
is the constant repetition of 
certain words and phrases 
which have lost their mean- 
ing by detrition and are 
known to all. Not to be dis- 
appointed is sometimes as 
pleasant as to be surprised. A 
catchword passed from one to 
another is often a signal of 
sympathy, and many a man 
has been taken for a wit mere- 
ly because his tinkling brain 
has given back the echo which 
was expected. In stereotyped 
phrases, in ready-made sent- 
ences, in the small change of 
meaningless words, the Ameri- 
can language is peculiarly 
rich. “To cut ice,” “to get 
next to,” “straight goods,” 1— 
these and similar expressions, of 
no obvious merit in themselves, 
long ago lost their freshness, 
and are not likely to assume 
a dignity with age. But they 
save trouble; they establish an 
understanding between him 
who speaks and him who 
hears; and when they are 
thrown into a discourse they 
serve the purpose of gestures. 
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To exclaim “I should smile” 
or “I should cough” is not of 
much help in an argument, but 
such interjections imply an ap- 
preciation not merely of slang 
but of your interlocutor. 
Slang is better heard than 
read. The child of the street 
or the hedgerow, it assumes in 
print a smug air which does 
not belong to it, or, worse still, 
it is charged with the vice 
or the vagabondage which it 
suggests. And so it is that 
Slang words have a life as 
closely packed with adven- 
ture as is the life of those who 
use them with the quickest 
understanding. To ask what 
becomes of last year’s Slang is 
as rash as to speculate on the 
fate of last year’s literature. 
Many specimens die in the 
gutter, where they were born, 
after living a precarious life in 
the mouths of men. Others 
are gathered into dictionaries, 
and survive to become the 
sport of philologists. For the 
worst of their kind special 
lexicons are designed, which, 
like prisons and workhouses, 
admit only the disreputable, as 
though Victor Hugo’s defin- 
ition—“ L’argot, c’est le verbe 
devenu forcat” — were amply 
justified. The journals, too, 
which take their material 
where they find it, give to 
many specimens a life as long 
as their own. It is scarcely 
possible, for instance, to pick up 





1 To the Englishman who knows it not, the following quotations will explain 


their significance :— 


‘“’Tain’t what ye ain’t or what ye don’t do that cuts ice with me.” 
‘‘ Well, invested capital has got to protect itself when the law won't do it. 


Ain’t them straight goods?” 


“‘ Boston don’t want Bishop Potter to come up here an’ tell her ’t she ain’t 
next to the latest curves in goodness. Hully gee, no!” 
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an American newspaper that 
does not turn the word cinch 
to some strange purpose. The 
form and origin of the word 
are worthy a better fate. It 
passed from Spain into the 
Western States, and was the 
name given to saddle-girths of 
leather or woven horse-hair. 
It suggests Mexican horseman- 
ship and the open prairie. The 
explanation given in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary will make clear 
its meaning to the untravelled: 
“The two ends of the tough 
cordage, which constitute the 
cinch, terminate in long narrow 
strips of leather called latigos, 
which connect the cinches with 
the saddle, and are run through 
an iron ring, called the larigo 
ring, and then tied by a series 
of complicated turns and knots, 
known only to the craft.” In 
the West the word is still used 
in its natural and dignified 
sense. For example: “ At 
Giles’s ranch, on the divide, 
the party halted to cinch up.” 
And then in the East it has 
become the victim of extrava- 
gant metaphor. As a verb, it 
means to hold firm, to put a 
screw on; as a noun, it means 
@ grip or screw, an advantage 
fair or unfair. In the hand 
of the sporting reporter it can 
achieve wonders. “The bettor 
of whom the pool-room book- 
maker stands in dread ’—this 
flower of speech is culled from 
‘The New York World’—“is 
the race-horse owner, who has 
a cinch bottled up for a par- 
ticular race, and drops into the 
room an hour or two before 
the race begins.” The idea of 


bottling a cinch is enough to 
make a Californian shudder, 
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and this confused image helps 
to explain the difference be- 
tween East and West. 

Thus the word wanders 
farther and farther from its 
origin; and when at last its 
meaning is wholly forgotten or 
obscured, it becomes part of 
the common speech. One kind 
of Slang may succeed to an- 
other, but cinch is secure for 
ever of a place in the news- 
paper, and in the spoken lan- 
guage, of America. Caboodle, 
also, is firmly established. The 
long series of words, such as 
Cachunk or Kerblunk, which 
suggest the impact of falling 
bodies with the earth, will live 
as expletives with Say, Sure, 
and the many other interjec- 
tions which fill up the pauses 
of thought and word. There 
are two other specimens of 
Slang beloved by the journals, 
for which it would be rash to 
prophesy a long life. To call 
@ man or a thing or an act the 
limit, is for the moment the 
highest step, save one, in praise 
or blame. When the limit is 
not eloquent enough to describe 
the hero who has climbed the 
topmost rung of glory, the 
language gasps into simplicity, 
and declares that heisIt. “I 
didn’t do a thing,” says an 
eminent writer, “but push my 
face in there about eight o’clock 
last night, and I was It from 
the start.” Though the pro- 
noun is expressive enough, it 
does not carry with it the 
signs of immortality, and the 
next change of fashion may 
sweep it away into the limbo 
of forgotten words. 

The journals do their best 
to keep alive the language of 
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the people. The novelists do 
far more, since their works 
outlive by months or years 
the exaggeration of the press. 
And the novelists, though in 
narrative they preserve 4 
scrupulous respect for the 
literary language, take what 
licence the dialect and char- 
acter of their personages per- 
mit them. It is from novels, 
indeed, that future generations 
will best be able to construct 
the speech of to-day. With the 
greatest skill the writers of 
romance mimic the style and 
accent of their contemporaries. 
They put into the mouths of 
those who, in life, knew no 
other lingo, the highly-coloured 
Slang of the street or the mar- 
ket. Here, for instance, is the 
talk of a saloon-keeper, taken 
from W. Payne’s story, ‘The 
Money Captain,’ which echoes, 
as nearly as printed words can 
echo, the voice of the boodler : 


“Stop it?” says the saloon-keeper 
of a journalist’s attack. “ What I got 
to stop it with? What’s the matter 
with you fellows anyhow? You come 
chasin’ yourselves down here, scared 
out of your wits because a dinky little 
one cent newspaper's makin’ faces at 
you. A man ‘d think you was a 
young lady’s Bible-class and ’d seen 
a mouse. .. . Now, that’s right,” he 
exclaims, as another assailant Cg eee : 
“make it unanimous. Let all hands 
come and rig the ship on old Simp. 
Tell him your troubles and ask him 
to help you out. He ain’t got noth- 


' ing better to do. Pitch into him; 


give him hell; he likes it. Come 
one, come all—all you moth-eaten, 
lousy stiffs from Stiffville. Come, 
tell Simp there’s a reporter rubberin’ 
around and you're scared to death. 
He'll sympathise with you— you 
sweet-scented skates.” 


It is not an elegant method 
of speech, but such as it is, it 
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bears as close a resemblance to 
the dialect of Chicago as can 
be transferred from the ear to 
the eye. 

If we compare the present 
with the past, we cannot but 
acknowledge that American 
Slang has grown marvellously 
in colour and variety. The 
jargon of Artemus Ward and 
Josh Billings possessed as little 
fire as character. These two 
humourists obtained their effect 
by the simple method, lately 
advocated by Messrs Roosevelt 
and Carnegie, of spelling as 
they pleased. The modern pro- 
fessors of Slang have invented 
a new style. Their pages 
sparkle with wit and allusion. 
They interpret their shrewd 
sense in words and phrases 
which have never before en- 
joyed the freedom of printer’s 
ink. George Ade, the best of 
them all, has shown us how the 
wise ones of Chicago think and 
speak. His ‘Fables in Slang’ 
is a little masterpiece of humour 
in substance and wit in expres- 
sion. To quote from it would 
be to destroy its effect. But it 
will discover the processes of 
Slang, as it is understood in 
the West, more clearly than 
any argument, and having 
amused the present genera- 
tion, it will remain a_his- 
torical document of enduring 
value. 

Slang is the only language 
known to many thousands of 
citizens. The newly arrived 
immigrant delights to prove 
his familiarity with the land of 
his adoption by accepting its 
idioms and by speaking the 
American, not of books but of 
the market-place. And yet 
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this same Slang, universally 
heard and understood, knocks 
in vain for admission into 
American literature. It ex- 
patiates in journals, in novels 
of dialect, and in works, like 
George Ade’s, which are de- 
signed for its exposition. But 
it has no part in the fabric of 
the gravely written language. 
Men of letters have disdained 
its use with a scrupulousness 
worthy our own eighteenth 
century. The best of them 
have written an English as 
pure as a devout respect for 
tradition can make it. Though 
they have travelled far in space 
and thought, they have an- 
chored their craft securely in 
the past. No writer that has 
handled prose or verse with a 
high seriousness has offended 
against the practice of the 
masters—save only Walt Whit- 
man, and he, though he has 
tempted men to parody, has 
left no school behind him. The 
written word and the spoken 
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word differ even more widely 
in America than elsewhere. 
The spoken word threw off the 
trammels of an uneasy restraint 
at the very outset. The written 
word still obeys the law of 
gradual development, which 
has always controlled it. If 
you contrast the English litera- 
ture of to-day with the Ameri- 
can, you will find differences of 
accent and expression so slight 
that you may neglect them. 
You will find resemblances 
which prove that it is not in 
vain that our literatures have 
@ common origin and have fol- 
lowed a common road. The 
arts, in truth, are more will- 
ingly obedient than life or poli- 
tics to the established order; 
and America, free and demo- 
cratic though she be, loyally 
acknowledges the sovereignty 
of humane letters. American 


is heard at the street corner. 

It is still English that is 

written in the study. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 
BOOK VI.—Continued. 


“ Over the mountains 
And over the waves, 
Under the fountains 
And under the graves; 
Under floods that are deepest 
Which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks that are steepest 
Love will find out the way.” 


MEANWHILE, young Bess of Sydenham, the queen 
Of Drake’s deep heart, emprisoned in her home, 
Fenced by her father’s angry watch and ward 
Lest he—the poor plebeian dread of Spain, 
Shaker of nations, king of the untamed seas— 
Might win some word with her, the sweet offshoot 
Of ten tame parish kinglets, raised of old, 
Translated to a titular Paradise 

Ineffable, when some grandam’s garter took 

The fancy of a king, sweet Bess, the flower, 
Triumphant o’er their old corruption, still 

Waited her lover, as in ancient tales 

The pale princess from some grey wizard’s tower 
Midmost the deep sigh of enchanted woods 
Looks for the starry flash of her knight’s shield ; 
Or on the further side o’ the magic West 

Sees pushing through the ethereal golden gloom 
Some blurred black prow, with loaded colours coarse, 
Clouded with sunsets of a mortal sea, 

And rich with earthly crimson. She, with lips 
Apart, still waits the shattering golden thrill 
When it shall grate the coasts of Fairyland. 


Only, to Bess of Sydenham, there came 

No sight or sound to break that frozen spell 

And lonely watch, no message from her love, 

Or none that reached her restless, helpless hands; 
Only the general rumour of the world 

Borne to her by the gossip of her maid 

Kept the swift pictures flashing through her brain 
Of how the Golden Hynde was hauled ashore 
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At Deptford through a sea of exultation, 

And by the Queen’s command was now set up 
For an everlasting memory! 

Of how the Queen with subtle statecraft still 
Kept Spain at arm’s length, dangling, while she played 
At fast and loose with France, whose embassy, 
Arriving with the marriage-treaty, found 

(And trembled at her daring, since the wrath 

Of Spain seemed, in their eyes, to flake with foam 
The storm-beat hulk) a gorgeous banquet spread 

To greet them on that very Golden Hynde 

Which sacked the Spanish main, a gorgeous feast, 
The like of which old England had not seen 

Since the bluff days of boisterous King Hal, 

Great shields of brawn with mustard, roasted swans, 
Haunches of venison, roasted chines of beef, 

And chewets baked, big olive-pyes thereto, 

And sallets mixed with sugar and cinnamon, 

White wine, rose-water, and candied eringoes. 

There, on the outlawed ship, whose very name 

Rang like a blasphemy in the imperial ears 

Of Spain (its every old worm-eaten plank 

Being scored with scorn and courage that not storm 
Nor death, nor all their Inquisition racks, 

The white-hot irons and bloody branding whips 

That scarred the backs of Rome’s pale galley-slaves, 
Her captured English seamen, ever could daunt), 
There with huge Empires waiting for one word, 

One breath of colour and excuse, to leap 

Like wolves at the naked throat of her small isle, 
There in the eyes of the staggered world she stood, 
Great Gloriana, while the live decks reeled 

With flash of jewels and flush of rustling silks, 

She stood with Drake, the corsair, and her people 
Surged like a sea around. There did she give 

Open defiance with her agate smile 
To Spain. ‘‘ Behold this pirate, now,” she cried, 
“*Whose head my Lord, the Invincible, Philip of Spain 
Demands from England. Kneel down, master Drake, 
Kneel down; for now have I this gilded sword 
Wherewith to strike it off. Nay, thou my lord 
Ambassador of France, since I be woman, 

And squeamish at the sight of blood, give thou 

The accolade. With that jest she gave the hilt 

(Thus, even in boldness, playing a crafty part, 

And dangling France before the adventurous deed) 

To Marchaumont; and in the face of Europe, 
With that huge fleet in Cadiz and the whole 
World-power of Spain crouching around her isle, 


” 
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Knighted the master-thief of the unknown world, 
Sir Francis Drake. 
And then the rumour came 
Of vaster expeditions planned by Drake 
Against the coasts of Philip; but held in check 
And fretting at the leash, as ever the Queen 
Clung to her state-craft, while Drake’s enemies 
Worked in the dark against him. Spain had set 
An emperor’s ransom on his life. At home 
John Doughty, treacherous brother of that traitor 
Who met his doom by Drake’s own hand, intrigued 
With Spain abroad and Spain’s dark emissaries 
At home to avenge his brother. Burleigh still 
Beset Drake’s path with pitfalls: treacherous greed 
For Spain’s blood-money daggered all the dark 
Around him, and John Doughty without cease 
Sought to make use of all; until, by chance, 
Drake gat the proof of treasonable intrigue 
With Spain, against him, up to the deadly hilt, 
And hurled him into the Tower. 
Also Bess heard 
Of some small Drakes upon a parish pond, 
Gadzooks, that owned a title, and had not heard 
Of this plebeian scourger of the seas 
Who bore their name, and were exceeding wroth 
Concerning his new knighthood, lest the years 
Confuse their name with his, their dulcet quack 
With roar of his world-shaking ocean fame. 
They knew not how, long afterwards, their own 
Duckling descendants oft would strain a point 
And cite the sea-king ‘‘ cousin” of their sires 
As their chief right to paddle in their pond 
And dive for worms. Then anger and deep scorn, 
Fired with the love in her young passionate heart, 
Consumed those flimsy edifices of pride 
Which e’en in her own mind had once seemed built 
Of the universal adamant. Humbly now, 
With cheeks of burning shame, remorseful tears, 
And head bowed low beneath the deep divine 
Democracy of stars, for many a night 
She sat by that old casement nigh the sea 
And heard its mighty ebb and flow, and heard, 
O, hot with shame, she heard the parish brook 
Run through her woods to the everlasting Deep. 
Hot, bowed with shame, but with a soul erect 
And splendid now she waited, yet there came 
No message; and, she thought, he hath seen at last 
My little worth. And when her maiden sang, 
With white throat throbbing softly in the dusk 
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And fingers gently straying o’er the lute, 

As was her wont at twilight, some old song 

Of high disdainful queens and lovers pale 

Pining a thousand years before their feet, 

She thought, ‘‘O, if my lover loved me yet 

My heart would break for joy to welcome him : 
Perchance his true pride will not let him come 

Since false pride barred him out”; and yet again 

She burned with shame, thinking, “‘to him such pride 
Were matter for a jest. Ah no, he hath seen 

My little worth.” Even so, one night she sat, 

One dark rich summer night, thinking him far 

Away, wrapped in the multitudinous cares 

Of one that seemed the steersman of the State 

Now, thro’ the storm of Europe; while her maid 
Sang to the lute, and soft sea-breezes brought 
Wreathed scents and sighs of secret waves and flowers 
Warm through the casement’s muffling jasmine bloom. 


SONG. 


I. 


Nymphs and naiads, come away, 
Love lies dead ! 

Cover the cast-back golden head, 

Cover the lovely limbs with may, 

And with fairest boughs of green, 
And many a rose-wreathed briar spray ; 
But let no hateful yew be seen 
Where Love lies dead. 


II. 


Let not the quean that would not hear, 
(Love lies dead !) 
Or beauty that refused to save, 
Exult in one dejected tear ; 
But gather the glory of the year, 
The pomp and glory of the year, 
The triumphing glory of the year, 
And softly, softly, softly shed 
Its light and fragrance round the grave 
Where Love lies dead. 


Then, with a wilder cadence, like the crying 
Of wind among the desolate sea-caves 

On some lone island coast, she poured once more 
A weird sea-ballad to the cold white moon. 
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SONG. 


i. 


Where did you roam, my daughter, the morn? 
Long you have been away! 
Did your white feet stray thro’ the golden corn 
Where the crimson poppies drowse the day? 
Or was it your true love’s sail that was borne 
By the West-wind, blown all tattered and torn 
Like a rose-leaf, home to the bay? 
Mother, I roamed on the dark sea-shore 
Among the rocks and the sea-pools gray, 
Where the ripples are ever dying, 
And the league-long sea-wave sighing, 
And the lonely seagull crying; 
Mother, I roamed on the dark sea-shore, 
But there I shall wander nevermore! 


Watch and pray, from day to day, 
This is the word the cold winds say ; 
Watch no longer nor waste thy breath, 
This is the word the cold sea satth. 


II. 


Yet why will you roam in the sun no more 
By the rocks and the sea-pools gray? 
Your eyes are wild, you are frighted sore 
By a dream in the bold mid-day? 
Mother, between the sea and the land 
Like a warrior slain he lay; 
Where the wash of the ripples is dying, 
And the long slow sea-wave sighing, 
And the lone white seagull crying; 
And the look on his face was great and grand, 
But his hands and feet were cold as clay: 
Mother, I roamed on the dark sea-shore, 
But there I shall wander, O nevermore! 
Watch and pray, from day to day, 
This is the word the cold winds say ; 
Watch no longer nor waste thy breath, 
This is the word the cold sea saith. 


III. 


Mother, a salt pool lifted his head 
And straightened the rings of his yellow hair; 

Cold and lonely and hard yas his bed 

Out on the desolate sea-shore there, 
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With a crimson stain on his long fair locks, 

And I chafed his hands till the fall of day 
"Mid the wicked sea-pools and the salt black rocks 
Where the ripples are ever dying, 

And the league-long sea-wave sighing, 
And the lonely seagull crying ; 
"Neath the cliffs’ dumb heights of gray, 
Mother, I roamed on the dark sea-shore, 
But there I shall wander, O nevermore! 


Watch and pray, from day to day, 
This is the word the cold winds say; 
Watch no longer nor waste thy breath, 
This is the word the cold sea saith. 


IV. 


Mother, I dug him a grave with my hands, 
Where the limpets are sharp on boulder and stone; 
I dug him a grave in the stone-strewn sands, 
And I laughed as my red blood mixed with his own; 
For my nails were torn; and a cormorant peered, 
He must have hated me there as I lay, 
For he flew overhead and his little eyes leered, 
Where the ripples are always dying, 
And the sad slow sea-wave sighing, 
And the lonely seagull crying, 
As I buried my dead at the fall of the day. 
Mother, I roamed on the black sea-shore ; 
But there I shall wander, O never, nevermore! 


Watch and pray, from day to day, 
This is the word the cold winds say ; 
Life is short and long is death, 
Watch no longer nor waste thy breath, 
This is the word the cold sea saith. 


The song ceased. Far away the great sea slept, 
And all was very still. Only hard by 
One bird-throat poured its passion through the gloom, 
And the whole night seemed breathlessly listening, 
As though earth’s fairies, at the moon’s command, 
Had muffled all the flower-bells in the world 
That God might hear His nightingale. 

A twig 
Snapped, the song ceased, the intense dumb night was all 
One passion of expectation—as if that song 
Were prelude, and ere long the heavens and earth 
Would burst into one great triumphant psalm. 
The song ceased only as if that small bird-throat 
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Availed no further. Would the next great chord 
Ring out from harps in flaming seraph hands 
—- * through the sky? The night watched, breathless, 

umb. 
Bess listened. Once again a dry twig snapped 
Beneath her casement, and a face looked up, 
Draining her face of blood, of sight, of life, 
Whispering, a voice from far beyond the stars, 
Whispering, unutterable joy, the whole 
Glory of life and death in one small word— 
Sweetheart ! 

The jasmine at her casement shook, 

She knew no more than he was at her side, 
His arms were round her, and his breath beat warm 
Against her cheek. 


Suddenly, nigh the house, 
A deep-mouthed mastiff bayed and a foot crunched 
The gravel. ‘Ah, hark! they are watching for thee,” she 
cried. 
He laughed: ‘ There’s half of Europe on the watch 
Outside for my poor head. ’Tis cosier here 
With thee; but now”—his face grew grave, he drew 
A silken ladder from out his doublet—‘“‘ quick, 
Before yon good gamekeeper rounds the house 
We must be down.” And ere the words were out 
Bess reached the path, and Drake was at her side. 
Then into the star-stabbed shadow of the woods 
They sped, his arm around her. Suddenly 
She drew back with a cry, as four grim faces, 
With hand to forelock, glimmered in their way, 
Then laughed to see their storm-beat friendly smile 
Welcoming their great captain in this new 
Adventure. Far away, once more they heard 
The mastiff bay; then nearer, as if his nose 
Were down upon the trail; and then a cry 
As of a hot pursuit. They reached the brook, 
Hurrying to the deep. Drake lifted Bess 
In his arms, and down the watery bed they splashed 
To baffle the clamouring hunt. Then out of the woods 
They came, on the seaward side, and Bess, with a shiver, 
Saw starlight flashing from bare cutlasses, 
As the mastiff bayed still nearer. Swiftlier now 
They passed along the bare blunt cliffs and saw 
The furrow which the cannon-shot that saved 
Bess from the church had ploughed; down to the beach 
And starry foam that churned the silver gravel 
Around an old black lurching boat, a strange 
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Grim Charon’s wherry for two lovers’ flight, 
Guarded by old Tom Moone. Drake took her hand, 
And with one arm around her waist, her breath 
Warm on his cheek for a moment, in she stepped 
Daintily o’er the gunwale, and took her seat, 

His throned princess, beside him at the helm, 
Backed by the glittering waves, his throned princess, 
With jewelled throat and glorious hair that seemed 
Flashing back scents and colours to a sea 

Which lived but to reflect her loveliness. 





Then, all together, with their brandished oars 

The seamen thrust as a heavy mounded wave 

Lifted the boat; and up the flowering breast 

Of the next they soared, then settled at the thwarts, 
And the fierce water boiled before their blades, 
While with Drake’s iron hand upon the helm 

They plunged and ploughed across the starlit seas 
To where a small black lugger at anchor swung, 
Dipping her rakish bows i’ the liquid moon. 

Small was she, but not fangless; for Bess saw, 
With half a tremor, the dumb protective grin 

Of four grim guns above the tossing boat. 

But ere his seamen or his sweetheart knew 

What power, as of a wind, bore them along, 
Anchor was up, the sails were broken out, 

And as they scudded down the dim grey coast 

Of a new enchanted world (for now had Love 
Made all things new and strange) the skilled musicians 
Upraised, at Drake’s command, a song to cheer 
Their midnight path across that faery sea. 





SONG. 
|B 


O, Love hath come back to the sea, 
My lads, 
Queen Love hath come back to the sea! 
It’s many and many a weary day 
Since her white feet wandered the shoreward way, 
And she shook from her tresses the glittering spray ; 
From the cloud of her tresses that streamed to the lea 
She shook out a glory of rainbows and rain . 
And wandered away from the sea, 
My lads, 
From the sparkle and splash of the sea. 
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II. 


But Love hath turned homeward again, 
My lads, 
Queen Love hath turned homeward again ; 
And what is her home but the heart of the deep, 
Where the great purple billows once rocked her to sleep, 
On the land she had nought but to wonder and weep ; 
(Ah, ye knew not her heart! Let her be!) 
** She is perilous, cruel, and cold with disdain,” 
Ye may cry, her poor landsmen, but we, 
We that live by the love of the sea, 
We know the proud heart that turns homeward again, 
Love, Love, hath come back to the sea, 
My lads, 
Queen Love hath come back to the sea. 


And stranger, ever stranger, grew the night 
Around those twain, for whom the fleecy moon 
Was but a mightier Cleopatra’s pearl 
Dissolving in the rich dark wine of night, 
While ’mid the tenderer talk of eyes and hands 

And whispered nothings, his imperial dreams 

Rolled round their gloomy barge, robing its hulk 
With splendours Rome and Egypt never knew. 

Old ocean was his Nile, his mighty queen 

An English maiden purer than the dawn, 

His cause the cause of Freedom, his reward 

The glory of England. Strangely simple, then, 
Simple as life and death, anguish and love, 

To Bess appeared those mighty dreams of his, 
Whereby he shaped the pageant of the world 

To a new purpose, strangely simple all 

Those great new waking tides i’ the world’s great soul 
That set towards the fall of Spain and Rome 

Behind a thunderous roar of ocean triumph 

O’er burning ships and shattered fleets, while England 
Grasped with sure hands the sceptre of the sea, 

That untamed realm of Liberty which none 
Had looked upon as aught but wilderness 

Ere this, or even dreamed of as the seat 

Of power and judgment and high sovereignty 
Whereby all nations at the last should make 
One brotherhood, and war should be no more. 
And ever, as the vision broadened out, 

The sense of some tremendous change at hand, 











The approach of vast Armadas and the dawn 
Of battle, reddening the diviner dawn 
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With clouds, confused it, till once more the song 
Rang out triumphant o’er the glittering sea. 





SONG. 


I. 


Ye that follow the vision 
Of the world’s weal afar, 
Have ye met with derision 
And the red laugh of war; 

Yet the thunder shall not hurt you, 
Nor the battle-storms dismay ; 
Tho’ the sun in heaven desert you, 
** Love will find out the way.” 


II. 


When the pulse of hope falters, 
When the fire flickers low 

On your faith’s crumbling altars, 
And the faithless gods go; 

When the fond hope ye cherished 
Cometh, kissing, to betray ; 

When the last star hath perished, 
“Love will find out the way.” 





Ill. 


When the last dream bereaveth you, 
And the heart turns to stone, 
When the last comrade leaveth you 
In the desert, alone ; 

With the whole world before you 
Clad in battle-array, 

And the starless night o’er you, 
“* Love will find out the way.” 


IV. 


Your dreamers may dream it 
The shadow of a dream, 
Your sages may deem tt 
A bubble on the stream ; 

Yet our kingdom draweth nigher 
With each dawn and every day, 
Through the earthquake and the fire 
“ Love will find out the way.” 
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V. 


Love will find it, tho’ the nations 
Rise up blind, as of old, 

And the new generations 
Wage their warfares of gold; 

Tho’ they trample child and mother 
As ved clay into the clay, 

Where brother wars with brother, 
** Love will find out the way.” 


Dawn, ever bearing some divine increase 

Of beauty, love, and wisdom round the world, 
Dawn, like a wild-rose in the fields of heaven 
Washed grey with dew, awoke, and found the barque 
At anchor in a little land-locked bay. 

A crisp breeze blew, and all the living sea 

Beneath the flower-soft colours of the sky, 

Now like a myriad-petalled rose and now 
Innumerably scalloped into shells 

Of rosy fire, with dwindling wrinkles edged 

Fainter and fainter to the unruffled glow 

And soft white pallor of the distant deep, 

Shone with a mystic beauty for those twain 

Who watched the gathering glory; and, in an hour, 
Drake and sweet Bess, attended by a guard 

Of four stout seamen, with bare cutlasses, 

And by the faithful eyes of old Tom Moone, 

Went up the rough rock-steps and twisted street 

O’ the small white sparkling seaport, tow’rds the church 
Where, hand in hand, before God’s altar they, 
With steadfast eyes, did plight eternal troth, 

And so were wedded. Never a chime of bells 
Had they; but as they passed from out the porch 
Between the sleeping graves, a laverock soared 
Above the world in an ecstasy of song, 

And quivering heavenwards, lost himself in light. 
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GILBERT BURNET—-PREACHER AND POLITICIAN—-BURNET AND CHARLES II. 
—HIS ‘HISTORY’—MR ROBERT BRIDGES AND SHAKESPEARE — THE 
POET AND HIS AUDIENCE—ORITICISM FOR THE MILLION. 


IT was a bold enterprise to 
attempt the biography of 
Gilbert Burnet. So much did 
he write concerning himself 
and his contemporaries, that 
he left little unsaid. So sedu- 
lously did he reap the field of 
his experience, that gleaners 
can hardly expect to find many 
ears of corn in the stubble. 
The ‘ Memoirs of his own Time’ 
are frank and unreserved. The 
controversial works, in which 
he took an eager delight, are 
so many chapters of autobio- 
graphy. His failings, always 
blatant, are as familiar to us 
as the qualities of courage and 
candour which distinguished 
him. There remains, then, 
little for the historian but the 
tasks of synthesis and appre- 
ciation, and these tasks Mr 
Clarke and Miss Foxcroft! 
have performed with erudition 
and impartiality. Miss Fox- 
croft has the better of Mr 
Clarke in vivacity of style. 
But it may be said in excuse that 
Mr Clarke abandons his hero 
when, at the age of thirty-one, 
resigning his professorship at 
Glasgow, he “resolved to cast 
himself upon the Providence 
of God,” and has, therefore, 
less opportunity for display 
than his colleague. 


Gilbert Burnet, the son of 
Scottish parents, was born in 
1643. On either side he was 
of gentle lineage, and the 
spirit. of independence was 
in his blood. His father, 
a lawyer, “learned in his 
profession, who did not rise 
up to the first form in prac- 
tice,” was an Episcopalian of a 
moderate cast. His mother, in 
the words of her son, whose 
love of character-writing did 
not spare his own house, “was 
a good, religious woman, but 
most violently engaged in the 
Presbyterian way.” With such 
a@ parentage, Gilbert Burnet 
could not but come to prefer- 
ment, and that his natural 
qualities might not rust from 
neglect, he submitted to a 
discipline as severe as that 
which darkened the childhood 
of John Stuart Mill. He went 
to no school, “but was taught 
Latin by his father with so 
much success that before he 
was ten years old he was 
master of that tongue and of 
the classic authors.” In 1652 
he entered the University of 
Aberdeen, studied the Aristo- 
telian philosophy at an age 
when most boys are content 
with a primer, and took the 
degree of Master of Arts before 





1 A Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. I. Scotland, by T. E. 8S. 
Clarke, B.D. ; II. England, by H. C. Foxcroft. With an Introduction by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
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he was fourteen. “All that 
while,” says he, “my father 
superintended my studies, mak- 
ing me rise at four o’clock in 
the morning.” With the mod- 
esty that was more often on 
his tongue than in his heart, 
he confesses also that his father 
increased his vanity by over- 
loading him with learning. 
But his keen vitality and 
tireless strength enabled him 
to carry the burden lightly 
enough, and if a lack of 
judgment prevented him from 
winning a reputation for pro- 
found scholarship, it cannot be 
said that he made small use of 
his hastily acquired knowledge. 

For a brief space he intended 
to adopt the profession of the 
law, for which his disputatious 
temper well fitted him. Had 
he followed his first intent, no 
scruple would have withheld 
him, even for a year, from 
political :affairs, which were 
the true passion of his life, 
and he might have played a 
conspicuous, if dangerous, part 
in the history of his time. 
But he had not travelled far 
on the road of law when he 
changed his mind, and, to 
the bitter indignation of his 
mother, determined to  be- 
come an Episcopalian min- 
ister. He precipitated himself 
upon theology with the same 
activity wherewith he had 
rushed upon the study of 
law. He read more than 


twenty volumes in folio of 
school divinity, the result of 
which, as he tells us ingen- 
uously, “was to heighten his 
vanity and make him despise 
and triumph over all who 
had not suffered themselves 
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to be entangled with that 
cobweb stuff.” Meantime he 
was taking his first steps in 
the world, to triumph over 
which was always his greatest 
joy and pride. He possessed 
in liberal measure the qual- 
ities which dominate society— 
a handsome presence, a quick 
invention, indomitable cour- 
age. A copious talker, he 
was never at a loss for a 
word or a topic. Delighting 
frankly in grandeur, he was 
seldom obsequious, and he was 
arrogantly convinced that he 
carried into every company far 
more than he took out of it. 
“Now I began to be known 
to great men,”—thus he wrote 
with a pompous naiveté of his 
twentieth year,—‘and I have 
ever since been much in their 
company, which has brought 
much envy and censure upon 
me from other clergymen, who 
fancied that I used odd arts to 
compass it. But I can give 
no other account of the matter 
than this. I never sought the 
acquaintance of a great man 
in my whole life, but have 
often declined it. . . . I had 
a facetiousness and easiness in 
conversation that was enter- 
taining; I had read a variety 
of things, and could dress them 
in easy words, so that many 
liked my company. I never 
imposed it on any, but I do 
not deny that I had a great 
vanity in finding my company 
so much desired.” These are 
the words of truth—of truth 
wholly divorced from humour. 
Burnet could conceal his satis- 
faction neither from himself 
nor from others. He affected 
a kind of surprise at what a 
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wiser man would take for 
granted. Until the end of his 
life he was always a little 
unhappy, if he were not domin- 
ating the talk in the presence 
of “the great,” and his engag- 
ing simplicity dictated so full 
a confession of this foible that 
his pride was clearly very near 
humility. Nor did he always 
produce the effect which he 
hoped upon others. He is 
described by one who heard 
him discourse in 1664 in by 
no means sympathetic terms. 
‘He talked all the time,” said 
Cockburn, “and didn’t suffer 
any of you to speak a dozen 
words, and he rambled from 
one thing to another.” Indeed 
he fell complacently into all 
the pitfalls which beset the 
copious and greedy talker, and 
forgot that he was not incap- 
able even of boredom. Once 
upon a time—it was in 1683— 
Louis XIV. took Burnet into 
his coach at Versailles, and 
the Scot’s cicerone was horrified 
to find that though “he spoke 
the French tongue very ill, 
his confidence and assurance 
bore him fully out, and he 
talked for ever and as much 
before the King as in his own 
room. The courtier remon- 
strated, but Burnet did not 
amend, and the King bore 
all”! He was not the only 
king who was asked to bear the 
assured eloquence of Burnet. 
And side by side with this 
love of the world there grew 
up in Burnet a subdued passion 
for mystic theology. He fell 
beneath the calm influence of 
Lawrence Charteris, an am- 
iable minister, who fervently 
believed that “it was a vain 
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thing to dream of amending 
the world.” Burnet, who never 
dreamed of anything else, who 
was never happy unless he 
were attempting to do good to 
somebody, fondly thought that 
he too might find comfort in 
this quiet doctrine. Nothing 
was further remote from his 
hard, positive intellect. But 
as in later years he took ref- 
uge from the stress of affairs 
in algebra and chemistry, so 
in his youth he boldly argued 
himself into the opinion that 
the proper attitude of a divine 
was a constant tranquillity. He 
did not long preserve this atti- 
tude. He had not been min- 
ister of Salton for more than 
a year, when, forgetting the 
teaching of Charteris, he made 
a bold attempt to amend the 
Bishops of Scotland by a mem- 
orial. The memorial is emin- 
ently characteristic of its 
author—bold and vainglorious. 
A keener sense of humour than 
Burnet had might have sug- 
gested that it was an impert- 
inence in a youth of twenty- 
three to assault at a single 
blow the dignitaries of the 
Church. But in the end his 
attempt was not taken amiss. 
The spectacle of a David 
attacking not one but many 
Goliaths, was at once fresh 
and exhilarating; and though 
Burnet’s memorial drove him 
for a while to retirement and 
asceticism, he emerged, as al- 
ways, into the world again. 
In 1669 he was appointed 
Professor of Theology at the 
University of Glasgow, where, 
as always when he had a def- 
inite duty to perform, he dis- 
played a conspicuous zeal and 
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industry. He was the most 
energetic professor of his time, 
as he was presently the most 
sedulous bishop; and ardent 
though his passion for politics 
was becoming, he honestly put 
the welfare and the training of 
his pupils before the pursuits 
which pleased him better. 

It was during his sojourn 
in Glasgow that he made his 
first open incursion into public 
affairs, and it cannot be said 
that he came well out of the 
encounter. In 1671 the King 
had been married for nine 
years, and the Duke of York, 
an avowed Roman Catholic, 
was heir to the throne. In 


the eyes of Lauderdale and 
Moray the State was in 
danger, and they gravely 


asked Burnet whether a 
childless woman might be 
justly divorced, or whether 
polygamy was in any case 
lawful under the Gospel. 
Burnet, proud to display his 
learning, answered “yes” to 
either question, and he must 
bear whatever blame attaches 
to the indiscretion. It is not 
enough to say in excuse that 
he was intimidated by Lauder- 
dale. He was arrogant by 
disposition and an egoist by 
habit. He would not bend 
his will to another’s, either 
from weakness or complac- 
ency. But he was a politician, 
who in serving others hoped 
to serve himself. He was no 
mere sycophant. His char- 
acter was far more complicated 
than mere sycophancy would 
imply. He did not hesitate 
to speak roughly, even to the 
highest. Nevertheless, he had 
a natural love of policy, and 
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if he saw a chance of advanc- 
ing himself without too great a 
sacrifice of pride and independ- 
ence, he took it. And he took 
it, with disastrous effect, when 
he admitted to Lauderdale the 
equal justice of divorce or poly- 
gamy. Yet for the moment 
his rash opinion strengthened 
the bonds which bound him 
to the most powerful man in 
Scotland, and made the way 
easy for his reception at Court. 

The first appearance of 
Burnet at the Court of King 
Charles II. was an event in 
both their lives, and each con- 
ducted himself on this great 
occasion with characteristic 
simplicity. “His Majesty,” 
wrote Burnet, “ordered me 
to be sworn a chaplain, and 
admitted me to a long private 
audience that lasted above an 
hour, in which I took all the 
freedom with him that I 
thought became my profes- 
sion, .. . with relation to his 
course of life. . . . He bore 
it all very well and thanked me 
for it.” The humour of the 
situation is exquisite. Charles 
was not a man to be preached 
at wantonly, and Burnet, as 
Charles Lamb said of Cole- 
ridge, was never heard to do 
anything else than preach. To 
censure the conduct of his 
King at a first meeting was 
rash even for Gilbert Burnet, 
who doubtless lived to regret 
his temerity. But the habit 
was too strong for resistance. 
He was obliged at all costs to 
improve the occasion. He was 
a kind of Mr Barlow, always 
ready with precept or anecdote 
to correct the morals of his 
auditor, and even though that 
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auditor were a monarch of 
infinite humour, he did not 
hesitate to give his advice. 
The indiscretion was as great 
as the courage. Burnet had 
lived long in the world, and 
had not vanity blinded his eyes 
he might have seen the hope- 
lessness of his mission. And 
he was conscious of nothing 
save an amiable reception. 
The King, always master of 
himself, sent Burnet away con- 
vinced that he had done his 
monarch good, and prepared 
to serve him with all the 
eloquence at his command. 
Emboldened by the King’s 
complaisance, Burnet, five years 
later, ventured upon another 
remonstrance, which was his 
undoing. In 1679 he addressed 
a letter to the King, which 
bears in every line the marks 
of a reckless sincerity. No 
one who has read this docu- 
ment can charge Burnet with 
subserviency. It is officious 
and impertinent, if you will, 
but its very truth is discon- 
certing, and Burnet, vain as 
he was, proud as he was of 
what he believed his former 
triumph, could hardly have 
expected Charles to make a 
public repentance at the mere 
sight of his burning words. 
That Burnet’s intentions were 
honourable is obvious. It is 
obvious also that his complete 
lack of humour once more led 
him astray. The King ignored 
the remonstrance, and ever 
after spoke of Burnet with great 
sharpness. When Rochester 
“wondered why he would use 
a writer of history ill, for such 
people can revenge themselves,” 
Charles with his own good 
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sense replied that Burnet durst 
say nothing while he was alive, 
and that when he was dead 
he should not be the worse 
for what he said. The revenge 
which Burnet took is known 
to all, and for nothing that 
he said is Charles II. one whit 
the worse. 

In truth, Burnet must have 
had within him the seeds of 
greatness to have survived 
his love of intrigue and his 
ill-guarded tongue. So much 
pleased was he to be the 
repository of other men’s 
secrets, that he could not help 
betraying them. His love of 
talk fell away into danger- 
ous garrulity, and he lost 
friends by the same gift where- 
by he won them. After his 
first sight of the King, he 
boasted to the Duchess of 
Lauderdale of the freedom he 
had used with him upon his 
course of life. And the King 
was naturally incensed when 
the rumour was brought to 
him. He listened patiently to 
Burnet’s defence, and then said, 
with an admirable appreciation 
of the divine’s character, that 
“he was afraid he had been 
too busy, and wished him to 
go home to Scotland and be 
more quiet.” He counselled 
what was impossible. Burnet 
was incapable of tranquillity, 
as none knew better than him- 
self. Conscious of his beset- 
ting sin, he did his best to cure 
it, and failed utterly. ‘The 
truth is,” he wrote in 1675, “I 
had been for about a year in a 
perpetual agitation, and was 
not calm nor cool enough to 
reflect upon my conduct as I 
ought to have done. I had 
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lost much of a spirit of devotion 
and recollection; and so it is 
no wonder if I committed great 
errors.” And having made full 
confession, he pursued his old 
evil course of interference. He 
presently estranged Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, a loyal friend, 
by revealing to the King what 
he had told him; and many 
years later, still ardent with 
the spirit of reform, he allowed 
himself to be “‘set on to speak 
to William III. to change his 
cold way.” William did not 
dismiss him with Charles’s non- 
chalant wit. He called him 
“een rechte Tartuffe,” and 
proved that he understood only 
one side of Burnet’s duplex 
character. 

For there was one province 
in which Burnet was supreme. 
He was the greatest preacher 
of an age which delighted in 
sermons. “The pulpit was,” 
as Miss Foxcroft says, ‘‘ Bur- 
net’s most appropriate sphere. 
An orator by temper and 
training, he found there ample 
scope for his religious fervour 
and his childlike love of dis- 
play, his talent as an expositor, 
and his passion for giving ad- 
vice.” The actor that was in 
him took full advantage of the 
opportunity. His gesture was 
as flamboyant as his style. 
With his unfailing naiveté he 
confesses that he “took a tinc- 
ture of the French way more 
than Scotland could well bear.” 
As preacher at the Rolls Chapel 
he won an instant triumph. 
He was always best when he 
struck off his work at a single 
blow; and in the pulpit his 
energy of mind, his unstemmed 
eloquence, his quick imagina- 
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tion, had their fullest scope. 
“TI never heard a preacher 
equal to him,” wrote Speaker 
Onslow. ‘There was an earn- 
estness of heart and look and 
voice that is scarcely to be 
conceived, as it is not the 
fashion of the present times, 
and by the want of which, as 
much as anything, religion is 
every day failing with us.” 
And the same writer tells a 
story which explains Burnet’s 
talent more clearly than pages 
of adulation. The orator once 
upon a time “ preached out the 
hour-glass.” Thereupon “he 
held it aloft in his hand, and 
then turned it for another 
hour; upon which the audi- 
ence, a very large one for the 
Rolls Chapel, set up almost a 
shout for joy.” What preacher 
has ever received so lofty and 
sincere a compliment ? 

If Burnet had a passion for 
intrigue, there is one subject 
upon which his opinion was 
always stoutly maintained. In 
hostility to what he called 
Popery he never wavered. He 
fought the battle of Protest- 
antism with the courage that 
we expect of him. He was 
dismissed from the Rolls Chapel 
for preaching a bold and out- 
spoken sermon against Popish 
cruelty. When James IL came 
to the throne, Burnet found 
safety in a wise flight. He 
was among the first to believe 
that the hope of England lay 
in placing William and Mary 
upon the throne; and though 
he did not play so large a part 
in the drama as he supposed, 
he accompanied the Dutch 
prince to England, and offered 
him much unacceptable coun- 
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sel. He was rewarded by the 
see of Salisbury, which he 
ruled with equal zeal and wis- 
dom. He preached the Coron- 
ation sermon, in which, with 
memorable words, he denounced 
both Tyranny and Anarchy, 
of which “the one makes men 
beasts of prey, the other of 


burden. Happy we, whose 
laws are neither writ on sand 
—nor with blood.” To sustain 


the burden of episcopal duties 
was perhaps the task for 
which he was best fitted; and 
the years which he spent at 
Salisbury, far removed from 
the turmoil of a Court which 
asked not his advice, were the 
most dignified of his life. Miss 
Foxcroft compares the conduct 
of his see with Wilberforce’s 
conduct of Oxford in a parallel 
which does dishonour to neither 
prelate, and it is the best trib- 
ute to the latter part of Bur- 
net’s career that there is little, 
either of good or evil, to be said 
for it. 

Nevertheless, it is not as a 
preacher, despite his oratorical 
gifts; it is not as a politician, 
despite his faculty for intrigue, 
that Burnet is most happily 
remembered. He survives, as 
perhaps he expected to sur- 
vive, by his writings, which 
give him a place apart in our 
history. He was not a great 
man of letters. Singularly 
insensitive to esthetic im- 
pressions, he wrote well rather 
by the stress of dramatic 
emotion than by a conscious 
effort. The best passages in 
his History, such as _ his 
account of Lord William 
Russell’s last days and death, 
were composed at a time of 
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keen excitement. His literary 
masterpiece, ‘Some Passages 
in the Life and Death of the 
Right Honourable John Ear! of 
Rochester,’ is quick with an un- 
forgotten experience. Within 
its brief compass the interlocu- 
tors, Rochester and Burnet him- 
self, are sketched with a rare 
discernment. Dr Johnson’s 
praise is apposite and not ex- 
aggerated. With confidence 
he commends it to “the critic 
for its elegance, the philosopher 
for its arguments, and the 
saint for its piety.” But it 
was written and published 
within a few months of 
Rochester’s death, and was 
neither spoiled by thought 
nor enfeebled by correction. 
As a serious historian, Burnet 
has a double claim upon our 
regard. On the one hand, as 
Professor Firth points out, he 
was the first of the moderns 
to make an adequate use of 
documentary evidence, and his 
‘History of the Reformation’ 
is still esteemed an authority. 
On the other hand, he wrote, 
in the ‘History of my Own 
Time,’ of the men whom he 
knew, of the events whereof 
he was witness. He was at 
once archivist and journalist, 
and by a wanton paradox it 
is his journalism to which he 
owes his immortality. The 
merits and faults of Burnet’s 
most familiar book are the 
merits and faults of the man 
himself. It is vivid, energetic, 
and picturesque. It is never 
dull, and it is never tired. It 
carries the reader along its 
stream of words with as little 
resistance as Burnet’s audience 
opposed to his sermons. And 
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the ease of style is matched 
by an ease of fancy. Burnet 
was a gossip in an age of 
gossips. He had the same 
curiosity, the same love of the 
trivial, as obsessed Aubrey and 
Anthony 4 Wood. He did not 
disdain to record the tricks 
of manner and speech which 
differentiate one man from 
another, and which graver his- 
torians omit. For instance, 
he tells us that Lauderdale’s 
“tongue was too big for his 
mouth, which made him be- 
dew all he talked to”; that 
Shaftesbury “depended much 
on what a drunken physician 
had predicted”; that Orrery 
“pretended to wit, but it 
was very luscious”; that 
Buckingham “has no manner 
of literature, and all he knows 
is in chemistry.” So much 
may be set down to his credit. 
On the other hand, his book is, 
like himself, garrulous, reck- 
less, and undisciplined. He 
preaches to the personages of 
his History as he preached to 
them, if he might, when he 
and they were alive. Withal 
he was a finished eavesdropper, 
who combined the keen scent 
for news with the tireless in- 
discretion of the modern jour- 
nalist ; and it may be said 
that there is no side of his 
own various character that is 
not illustrated in the ‘ History 
of my Own Time.’ 

His honesty and good faith 
have been sharply questioned. 
Political opponents have found 
in his work not a few traces 
of deceit and vindictiveness. 
But their discoveries are not 
justified. Burnet was an ad- 
vocate who had persuaded 
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himself that he was honest, 
and cared not what the others 
said. He did not often lie wil- 
fully. His errors proceeded 
rather from want of judgment 
or personal vanity than from 
any love of falsehood. John- 
son says “he was so much pre- 
judiced that he took no pains 
to find out the truth,” and 
compares him most wittily to 
“a man who resolves to reg- 
ulate his time by a certain 
watch, but will not inquire 
whether the watch is right or 
wrong.” That is perfectly 
true, but it is not the whole 
truth. It leaves Burnet’s stu- 
pidity out of the account, and 
Burnet’s faults sprang as much 
from stupidity as from pre- 
judice. He did not see all 
that he thought he saw, and 
he understood only half that 
he saw. His conclusions, there- 
fore, were often as incorrect 
as his impressions; and his 
authority, first-hand as it is, 
is by no means impeccable. 
It is difficult, for instance, to 
defend Burnet’s character, or 
characters, of Charles II. The 
earlier draft is just and dis- 
cerning. It does not hide the 
truth either for good or evil, 
and it sets the witty, pleasure- 
loving sovereign in not too 
dark a light. The later de- 
scribes a monster, not a man. 
It introduces an infamous com- 
parison with the Tiberius of 
Suetonius, for which the facts 
give no warrant. It brings 
a wicked charge against the 
Duchess of Orleans, for which 
there is not a shadow of 
foundation. That this change 
of view was not without a 
motive is evident, nor can we 
K 
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doubt that the motive was 
revenge. The King had not 
treated Burnet with the dis- 
tinction which the preacher 
thought due to him. Burnet, 
in abasing himself before 
the King after the  sui- 
cide of Essex, knew that he 
had been guilty of a mean 
action, and kept within his 
mind a rancour against the 
man who was the unwitting 
cause of his degradation. In 
any case, the offence is one 
which partiality cannot ex- 
cuse, and which the King him- 
self expected and discounted. 
However, it is the admir- 
able series of characters which 
give the greatest value -to 
Burnet’s History. Happily, 
the seventeenth century had 
not been taught the heresy, 
that great men were power- 
less to direct the course of 
affairs,—that events were the 
inevitable result of natural 
forces or sudden upheavals ; 
and Burnet, like the best 
of his contemporaries, gave 
generous credit to the cap- 
tains and statesmen of his 
time. He believed, and he be- 
lieved rightly, that if you 
would understand history, you 
must understand the charac- 
ters of those who directed the 
councils or fought the battles 
of the State. Moreover, char- 
acter-drawing was the fashion. 
Overbury, Hall, and Earle had 
shown what could be done by 
following in the footsteps of 
Theophrastus; nor can there 
be any doubt that Burnet had 
encountered the works of La 
Bruyére. And he has given 
us such a gallery of portraits 








as you will not find outside 
the pages of Clarendon. He 
was not so fine a painter 
as his great rival, whose 
scrupulous taste and exquis- 
ite tact of selection were be- 
yond his reach. He obtained 
his results not by choice and 
omission, but by a careless 
profusion of detail, and despite 
his lack of artistry, despite his 
prejudice, he bears indispens- 
able witness to one of the 
most interesting periods of our 
history. He has told us what 
he thought concerning the 
greatest of his contemporaries. 
By way of contrast, we will set 
down the opinion which two 
persons, who knew him well, 
held of his character. His 
mother declared that he 
“would be a bee-headed man 
all his lifetime.” The King, 
who, if he did not know him 
as well as his mother, had 
the talent of swifter judgment, 
thus summed up his arrogance: 
‘I believe he would be content 
to be hanged to have the 
pleasure to make a speech on 
the scaffold ; but I would order 
drums to be beat, so that he 
should not be heard.” For- 
tunately Burnet eluded the 
scaffold. But had he come 
within the shadow of the tree 
he would have been equal to 
the emergency. ‘I would have 
put my speech,” said he, “in 
such hands that the world 
should see it if they could not 
hear it ;” and no doubt the last 
dying speech of Gilbert Burnet 
would not have been without 
edification. 


It is surprising to find Mr 
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Robert Bridges, in an essay 
appended to ‘The Stratford 
Shakespeare,’ and entitled “On 
the Influence of the Audience,” 
fighting the old battle of Vol- 
taire and Cobbett. He detects 
in the poet’s works certain 
blemishes of taste and morality, 
and explains them on “the 
supposition that he was mak- 
ing concession to the most 
vulgar stratum of his audience, 
and had acquired a habit of 
doing so.” The faults which 
Mr Eridges discovers are by 
this familiar. In the first 
place, he objects to Shake- 
speare’s bad jokes and ob- 
scenities, which “an appeal to 
our instinctive feelings,” he 
says, “ will unhesitatingly cast 
out.” The charge appears to 
us wholly unfounded. How 
shall we dictate from one age 
to another the essentials of 
humour and good taste? There 
is nothing which shifts so 
rapidly with the years as 
jocosity, unless it be the stand- 
ard of morals. That which 
appears obscene to Mr Bridges’ 
delicacy assuredly did not ap- 
pear obscene to the plain sense 
and honest ears of the Eliza- 
bethans. Mr Bridges does 
not appreciate the jests of 
Shakespeare. Yet if some of 
them, like the faded flowers of 
a pot-pourri, have lost some- 
thing of their scent, are they 
not infinitely sweeter than the 
miserable jokes which greet our 
ears to-day? The jests of 


Shakespeare are the jests of a 
man. The jokes of our modern 
stage are the jokes of imbeciles. 
Nor does Shakespeare’s raillery 
seem to us irrelevant. 


It pro- 
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duces the same sort of relief 
as the Greek tragedians sought 
in their Satyric dramas. The 
bow of Apollo must be unbent 
at times, and Shakespeare was 
too fine an artist to strain after 
@ universal, unvarying effect. 
But bad jokes and obscen- 
ities are not in Mr Bridges’ 
eyes the only or the worst 
faults of Shakespeare. He de- 
plores also in the poet’s works 
an error of manners, an un- 
necessary rudeness. He wishes 
that Valentine had addressed 
Thurio with a finer courtesy. 
He regrets that Gonzalo in “The 
Tempest” is involved in the 
vilification of the honest boat- 
swain: “I have great comfort 
from this fellow; methinks he 
hath no drowning mark upon 
him; his complexion is per- 
fect gallows.” Mr Bridges, 
in brief, confuses art with life. 
He wishes all the personages in 
Shakespeare’s plays to behave 
as he would have his friends 
behave at his own fireside. He 
attempts to impose his own 
standard of conduct upon the 
poet’s creations, and it is not 
strange if he finds those crea- 
tions lacking in the timid 
elegance of our Victorian age. 
It is difficult to believe that in 
making this solemn complaint 
Mr Bridges is taking him- 
self or his readers seriously. 
Perhaps he is attempting to 
prove that he is a far better 
hand at a joke than Shake- 
speare. However, from bad 
manners Mr Bridges passes 
easily to moral indifference. 
He is shocked at “the readi- 
ness with which offences of 
the first rank are sometimes 
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overlooked and _ pardoned.” 
He declares that the forgive- 
ness of Angelo in “ Measure 
for Measure” “will hardly 
find an advocate.” Again we 
wonder whether it is against 
art or life that Angelo sins. 
If it be against life, the objec- 
tion that the villain is remod- 
elled in fifteen minutes cannot 
be sustained. We have no 
means of judging how long a 
time was spent in repentance. 
If it be against art, then Mr 
Bridges has forgotten the con- 
vention of the stage. You 
cannot expose in a drama the 
slow process of the mind. 
Compression is the very essence 
of the theatre. That Angelo 
repents his sin and marries 
Mariana are symbols of par- 
don and happiness. We may 
not measure the depth of his 
sincerity by the minutes spent 
in its expression. The stage, 
limited by scenes and curtains, 
interprets the emotions in ac- 
cord with the language and 
conventions of its own world. 
It gives us not the original but 
a translation of life, and imag- 
ination is more necessary to its 
understanding than reason. 
And Angelo is not the only 
offender against Mr Bridges’ 
logic. He is displeased with 
Macbeth because he did not 
kill Duncan in a soldier-like 
manner. He demands also 
that a more reasonable excuse 
should be found for Othello’s 
jealousy. He asks in plaintive 
despair “ why we are forbidden 
to know anything concerning 
Hamlet’s earlier relations with 
Ophelia, how long he loved her, 
and how deeply?” In brief, he 
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forgets that Shakespeare was 
a dramatist dealing with a 
definite craft, and blames him 
for falling below the standard 
of a police- magistrate. He 
judges an invented world by a 
modern experience, and would 
put the creatures of a poet’s 
fancy into the strait-jacket of 
respectability. Of Falstaff 
happily he is silent. “Should I 
allow Falstaff to come fooling 
into my essay,” he writes, “I 
should never have done.” We 
admit the restraint with due 
gratitude. 

Having brought his many 
and severe charges against 
Shakespeare, Mr Bridges puts 
the blame of them all upon the 
audience. Shakespeare was 
jocular and obscene, ill-man- 
nered and brutal, with no 
better motive than to please 
the groundlings. In other 
words, the poet was not 
merely foolish and obscene, 
he was a knave as well. He 
sinned deliberately against the 
light of his genius. Having 
written some pages of noble 
poetry, he gravely set about 
the debauching of his audience 
for the profit of the theatre. 
Even if we admitted that Mr 
Bridges had proved his case, 
we should still reject his ex- 
planation. Shakespeare was a 
sovereign who imposed laws, 
not accepted them. He was 
not like “the Tamerchams of 
the late age, which had nothing 
in them but scenical strutting 
and furious vociferation to war- 
rant them to the ignorant 
gapers.” Jonson would not 
have hailed as “the applause, 
delight, and wonder of our 
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stage,” the man who stooped 
to folly and obscenity for a 
round of cheers. The relation 
of dramatist to audience is not 
easily defined, but it is certain 
that in obeying the popular 
voice the dramatist does the 
worst dishonour to his craft. 
It is certain also that, if the 
audience of Shakespeare were 
in any sense responsible for 
his works, it was not, as 
Mr Bridges assumes, for his 
argument’s sake, “far blunter 
in feeling than our normal.” 
To listen patiently to ‘The 
Christian” (let us say), or 
“The Girl from Timbuctoo,” 
suggests an insensitiveness of 
which Elizabeth’s England was 
incapable. To greet ‘ Hamlet ” 
with enthusiasm implies a 
keenness of dramatic percep- 
tion which needed no obscenity 
to flatter it. The audience of 
Shakespeare’s time, like the 
audience of our own, “mewed 
at passionate speeches, blared 
at merry, found fault with the 
music, whistled at the songs.” 
It may not have been always 
appreciative ; it may have been 
often careless of its good for- 
tune, which was to hear Shake- 
Speare’s verse and not Caine’s 
prose. But it was not vulgar, 
and it was not imbecile. And 
as for Shakespeare, he put 
Bohemia by the sea, and per- 
mitted Malvolio to misspell 
the superscription of Maria’s 
letter. In other words, he 
was a man like the rest, and 
not an idol, and those who 
quarrel with his inconsistency 
ask something of him that 
he cannot give. They would 
treat his works, if they could, 
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as Bentley treated ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ in the iname of logic 
and good sense. They would 
wander up and down his plays, 
seeking for the well - ordered 
sobriety of Racine. They 
would crop him down to suit 
@ prim convention of life or 
letters. And they waste their 
pains. The glory of Shake- 
speare is untouched by their 
ingenuity, as the poet himself 
was indifferent to the follies 
of his audience. 


Mr Bridges is playing the 
part of the devil’s advocate. 
He is a sophist, making the 
worse cause appear the better. 
He is at the same time a 
scholar, who argues with easy 
deliberation and a_ perfect 
knowledge of the facts. We 
cannot pay the same compli- 
ment to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, whose ‘Through the 
Magic Door’ (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) is a grave warning to 
popular novelists that they 
should not attempt to instruct 
their readers in the mysteries 
of literature. Sir Arthur 
Doyle, no doubt, is guilty of 
the sin which Mr Bridges 
imputes to Shakespeare: he is 
stooping to his audience. He 
does not write for well-educated 
or intelligent persons, and it 
is this very restriction which 
makes his book a danger. His 
novels have won him a large 
and faithful band of followers, 
who, having found pleasure in 
the ingenuity of Sherlock 
Holmes, are ready to accept 
his authority in another field. 
And a worse guide to let- 
ters we cannot imagine. Sir 
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Arthur Doyle has neither the 
knowledge nor the seriousness 
which his task demands. Full 
of contempt as he is for those 
vague persons whom he calls 
‘the critics,” he assumes their 
rod with a nonchalance which 
the worst of them might envy. 
He is, as one might expect, the 
champion of the commonplace. 
He solemnly informs his readers 
that if he were asked his “ very 
ideal of how history should be 
written,” he would point to 
whom do you think? Not to 
Gibbon or Froude, but to Mr 
Justin M‘Carthy! He finds 
Macaulay an admirable poet 
as well as a great writer of 
prose, and calls Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism fatuous be- 
cause he does not agree with it. 
With Dr Johnson he professes 
not the smallest sympathy. 
He is sure that none of his 
writings has ‘any life to- 
day.” He dismisses the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ those 
masterpieces of biography, 
as “but a succession of 
prefaces.” He sees in the 
doctor’s talk “a sign of a 
narrow finality,” and deems it 
sufficient for condemnation to 
string together half a dozen 
assertions made in the heat of 
argument. Sir Arthur Doyle 
might remember that a man 
speaking across a table is no 
more on his oath than in a 
lapidary inscription. And 
then, as if to prove his im- 





partiality, he admits that 
Johnson had some_ great 
qualities. “Memory was the 
chief of them.” This gem 


may be left to shine alone. 
To whichever page you turn 
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you find the same strange and 
hazardousjudgments. Edward 
Gibbon, the man, is no more 
fortunate than Dr Johnson in 
winning Sir Arthur Doyle’s 
approval. ‘I cannot recall in 
his life one generous impulse,” 
says he, “one ardent enthusi- 
asm, save for the classics,” — 
as though that exception, with 
the lifelong sacrifice which it 
implied to the cause of scholar- 
ship, were not enough for one 
mortal man. Of Gibbon’s 
‘Autobiography’ he thinks 
very ill indeed, though it has 
seemed to many good critics as 
accurate a portrait of a man 
as has been bequeathed to us. 
He writes with a better under- 
standing of Samuel Pepys, and 
then mars his appreciation by 
the astounding statement that 
Pepys was assuredly a coward ! 
Poor Pepys! The mere sus- 
picion of cowardice is absurd. 
Courage, both moral and 
physical, was his. The hero 
who faced the plague with 
cheerfulness, and who un- 
selfishly devoted himself to 
duty at a time when devotion 
was not fashionable, deserves 
to be called by a handsomer 
name than Sir Arthur Doyle 
has found for him. And what 
shall we say of a novelist who 
dismisses Balzac with a gibe? 
“There is Balzac,” says Sir 
Arthur Doyle, “with his 
hundred odd volumes. I am 
told that some of them are 
masterpieces and the rest pot- 
boilers, but that no one is 
agreed which is which.” This, 
we suppose, is Sir Arthur 
Doyle’s fun. If it be, it widely 
misses its point. There is no 
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writer whose merits are better 
understood than Balzac’s. A 
man of intelligence has not 


the smallest difficulty in 
separating the masterpieces 
from the pot - boilers, and 


Balzac’s pot-boilers, if we ex- 
cept the works of his youth, 
are better than the master- 
pieces of most other writers. 
Of course there is no reason 
why Sir Arthur Doyle should 
be at the pains to read Balzac. 
But when he addresses his vast 
and popular audience he would 
be wise to treat the masters of 
the craft with a finer respect. 
There remain several ques- 
tions which we had intended 
to put to Sir Arthur Doyle. 
We should like to know, for 
instance, where he found the 
‘Memoirs of St Evremond’ 
“nearly as complete” as St 
Simon’s. We are curious to 
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understand by what theory of 
craftsmanship or morals Love- 
lace is superior to Tom Jones ; 
and why “the essay must 
always be a somewhat repellent 
form of literature.” But we 
refrain our hand. We have 
quoted enough to prove Sir 
Arthur Doyle’s unfitness for 
the task he has undertaken. 
To provide criticism for the 
million is not so plain an 
enterprise as it might seem, 
and Sir Arthur Doyle, having 
caught the ear of the people, 
should take care not to assail 
it with heresies. There he 
stands at his magic door, in- 
viting the poor fly, his reader, 
to walk into his parlour, and 
the poor fly who yields to the 
invitation is fortunate if he 
emerge with his brain un- 
enmeshed in the spider’s web 
of error. 
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THAT most remarkable man, 
Cardinal Mazarin, who raised 
himself from very humble office 
in Cardinal Richelieu’s secre- 
tariat to the proud position of 
practical ruler of France under 
Anne d’Autriche, owed much 
of his success in life to his pro- 
found understanding of his 
fellow-men; and one of his 
principles was to avoid re- 
lations with “unlucky” men. 
When endeavours were made 
to press a man on the Cardinal 
for preferment or employment, 
his first and invariable in- 
quiry was, “Est-il heureux?” 
Naturally, in the majority of 
cases, whilst the protégé’s 
qualities and capacities were 
extolled, it was pleaded that 
he had been hardly treated by 
fate; but such an admission 
once made, Mazarin resolutely 
declined to hear any more 
about him. 

Cardinal Mazarin’s principle 
was undoubtedly a sound one, 
and it might perhaps have been 
advantageously borne in mind 
by our Ministers and diploma- 
tists, when they conceived the 
idea of entering into those 
close relations with Russia 
which culminated in the Anglo- 
Russian Convention recently 
concluded. Cardinal Mazarin 
never inquired into the causes 
of a man’s bad fortune: the 
fact that he was unfortunate 
was a sufficient reason to avoid 
him. Russia has admittedly 
been extraordinarily unfortun- 
ate, both in her internal and in 
her external affairs. NicholasI. 
and Alexander III. both died 
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of vexation and disappointment 
at the ill-fortune which over- 
shadowed their reigns, and 
Alexander II. was murdered in 
broad daylight in the streets of 
St Petersburg as the result of 
the discontent of his subjects. 
Russia and the Russian Gov- 
ernment have been “unlucky ” 
for over sixty years. Unsuc- 
cessful wars, famines, internal 
disturbances, and a tottering 
financial position, have all 
contributed to the sum of mis- 
fortune ; whilst from the point 
of view of international politi- 
cal obligations Russia’s con- 
stant misfortune has been that 
circumstances have ever pre- 
vented her fulfilling under- 
takings accepted in the most 
solemn of treaties. After the 
Crimean War, Russia accepted 
the Black Sea Treaty, but 
circumstances compelled her 
within fifteen years to repudi- 
ate her obligations. After the 
last Russo-Turkish war, Russia 
accepted the Berlin Treaty, but 
circumstances compelled her 
almost immediately to repudi- 
ate some of its most important 
clauses, and particularly those 
relating to Batoum. Now, 
after the war with Japan, 
Russia is again treaty-making, 
and who will guarantee that 
circumstances may not again 
have the same unfortunate 
influence as on previous oc- 
casions. No one would accuse 
the politicians of the Neva of 
bad faith, but that they have 
been “unlucky,” as regards the 
fulfilment of their obligations, 
must be admitted, and evi- 
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dently, on Cardinal Mazarin’s 
principle, it is unwise to enter 
into relations with them in- 
volving fresh political obliga- 
tions. 

It cannot fairly be said that 
nothing has been gained by a 
formal settlement with Russia 
on Afghan and Persian ques- 
tions. It is an undoubted 
gain, even for England, that 
the world at large has im- 
agined that the Convention 
presents an important guar- 
antee for the maintenance of 
peace. But if we admit the 
temporary gain on this partic- 
ular point, in all other direc- 
tions we can find nothing but 
loss for England ; and we must 
qualify the sole advantage as 
“temporary, since, in our 
opinion, there is not the small- 
est foundation for the suppos- 
ition that the cause of per- 
manent peace has gained one 
The 


iota by the arrangement. 
first guarantee of permanent 
peace is evidently that the 
conditions on which it is to be 
established should be faithfully 
observed by the contracting 


parties; but, as has been 
shown, past experience fails in 
this case to justify hopes of 
such observance. On the other 
hand, if two parties enter into 
a definite agreement, and one 
party, admittedly the stronger 
at the moment, cedes much for 
the sake of permanent: peace, 
and loyally fulfils its under- 
takings, whilst the other un- 
luckily feels compelled to re- 
pudiate its obligations when 
circumstances change in its 
favour, the ill-feeling and con- 
sequent probability of hostil- 
ities between the parties will 
be much greater than if there 
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had been no agreement. The 
aggrieved party will naturally 
feel special resentment at hav- 
ing forgone taking its pound 
of flesh when circumstances 
rendered the operation easy, 
and finding its reward in the 
renewed active opposition of 
its rival when circumstances 
have changed. 

We have certainly angered 
the Afghans and Persians by 
publicly treating both them 
and their rulers as quantités 
negligéables, and arranging be- 
hind their backs, and with 
their most dreaded enemy, 
affairs which closely touched 
their essential interests. Apart 
from the material disadvantage 
of estranging Afghans and 
Persians, we must ask if it is 
worthy of British policy to 
partition Persia with Russia, 
after having for a century en- 
couraged and urged her to 
resist Russian intrigues and 
encroachments? Is it worthy 
of British policy to agree, with- 
out consulting the Afghans, 
that they must receive and 
treat frontier questions with 
Russian officials, after having 
made war on Afghanistan and 
driven out her ruler because 
he received a Russian envoy? 
Is it worthy of British policy, 
after having invaded Thibet 
for the purpose of compelling 
the retirement of the Russian 
Buddhist agent Dorjieff, the 
Grand Lama’s confidant and 
adviser in Lhasa, and after 
having been welcomed by the 
Thibetan people when the ob- 
jects of our expedition were 
understood, and it was be- 
lieved that it would result in 
freeing the Thibetans from the 
intolerable yoke of the Chinese, 
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to agree with Russia that 
the Buddhist subjects of the 
latter “may enter into direct 
relations on strictly religious ” 
(synonymous in Russian polit- 
ical language with “scientific” 
or “political”) “matters with 
the Dalai Lama and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in 
Thibet,” and to formally re- 
instate China as the arbiter of 
the destinies of that unfortun- 
ate country? Leaving morals 
and sentiment aside, we are 
strongly of opinion that in 
dealings with Orientals it pays 
to be consistent and loyal to 
engagements and understand- 
ings ; and it is useless to expect 
either Persians, Afghans, or 
Thibetans to consider that we 
have been anything but incon- 
sistent and disloyal in this 
unfortunate business. The 


confidence of the Oriental is 
not easily acquired, but it is 


very easily lost, and we have 
now thrown away the result of 
the efforts of over half a cen- 
tury devoted to gaining and 
maintaining the confidence of 
Persia and Afghanistan. 

On broad principles, and in 
its general aspect, moral and 
material, we think that the 
Anglo-Russian Convention is 
emphatically to be condemned. 
We may proceed to examine it 
in detail, in its three sections 
relating respectively to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet, and 
consider if any compensations 
are to be found in individual 
clauses and stipulations. To 
judge of their effect, we must, 
in the case of each country, 
take account of the situation 
before its modification by the 
Convention. 

Persia and the Persians had 
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been much neglected by British 
policy for many years when the 
establishment of the Russians 
in the Turkoman country, along 
the whole north-eastern fron- 
tier of Persia, and their threat- 
ening attitude towards Khor- 
assan and the Afghan frontier, 
reawakened British interest, 
and made our statesmen anx- 
ious concerning the mainten- 
ance of the integrity of the 
Persian kingdom. Consider- 
able efforts were made to 
strengthen British influence in 
Persia ; and the Karun Naviga- 
tion Convention, the founding 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia, 
and the appointment of a most 
able Indian frontier officer, 
Major-General C. B. Maclean, 
as British Consul-General for 
Khorassan and Seistan, were 
among the practical results of 
these efforts. Russian progress 
was temporarily checked, but 
the policy of intrigue was 
maintained with all the per- 
sistent and unscrupulous skill 
which distinguishes Muscovite 
policy. Russia lavished money 
in supporting trade in Khor- 
assan and Seistan and in 
bribing Persian officials; the 
Persian Government was alter- 
nately cajoled and threatened ; 
whilst, unfortunately, the efforts 
of British diplomacy were grad- 
ually relaxed, and, worst of 
all, our diplomatists were com- 
pletely hoodwinked by the 
Belgian agents of Russia, who 
were given control of the 
Persian Customs and _ used 
their power most unscrupul- 
ously to the very serious pre- 
judice of British and Indian 
trade and influence. Chapters 
might be written on this one- 
sided struggle, of which the 
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most important result was 
that the Persian Government, 
against its will, was compelled 
more and more to give way 
to Russia. It should, however, 
be noted that although the 
Government found itself obliged 
to yield to Russia, the Persian 
people remained faithful to 
England, and one of the first 
results of the recent revolt 
of the people against the 
autocratic Government was 
the prompt dismissal of the 
Belgians, whose game had been 
perfectly understood in Persia 
by everybody except the British 
diplomatists. 

To sum up the general situa- 
tion before the recent negotia- 
tions, it may be said that by 
the threatening attitude of her 
military forces on the frontier, 
by heavily subsidised trade, 
and by the appointment of 
consuls and a number of poli- 
tical agents in the guise of 
doctors, nominally appointed 
to maintain quarantine against 
plague, Russia had fully estab- 
lished herself in Khorassan to 
the exclusion of British in- 
fluence. She had also pushed 
well down into Seistan, but 
there she was met by consuls 
and political officers from India 
supporting Indian traders, and 
was also held in check by 
General MacMahon’s expedi- 
tionary force established on the 
Afghan frontier. The British 
position was, however, con- 
stantly threatened, the Rus- 
sians being on the north nearer 
their base, and the Belgian 
customs officers and Persian 
authorities generally working in 
their interest, whilst our officers, 
being continually warned to be 
cautious and to avoid all ap- 
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pearance of provocation, were 
fighting with one hand tied 
behind their backs. At Tabriz, 
and throughout the provinces 
of Azerbeijan, the Russians 
had long been securely estab- 
lished, and they were also prac- 
tically masters of the Caspian 
provinces; whilst in Teheran 
and the provinces generally 
between Azerbeijan and Khor- 
assan, Russian political influ- 
ence was predominant, and her 
trade was increasing at the 
expense of the British. At 
Isphahan, the ascendancy of 
British trade was still well 
maintained, and the authori- 
ties and population were openly 
in favour of the English; in- 
deed, Russian influence was 
little felt. South of Isphahan, 
from the Karun and the Bakh- 
tiari country to the frontiers 
of Beluchistan and along the 
Persian Gulf, British trade and 
influence were as predominant 
as those of Russia in Khor- 
assan. 

We may now turn to an 
examination in detail of the 
particular clauses of the Con- 
vention. By I. Great Britain 
formally abandons the right to 
assist British trade or to seek 
political influence “beyond” (an 
ambiguous political expression 
presumably signifying “north 
of ”) “a line starting from Kasr- 
i-Shirin, passing through Is- 
phahan, Yezd, Kakh, and end- 
ing at a point on the Persian 
frontier at the intersection of 
the Russian and Afghan fron- 
tiers.” By II. Russia enters 
into a similar engagement as re- 
gardsSeistan and the south-east 
corner of Persia; and by ITI. 
Russia is invited, under a guar- 
antee of the non - interference 
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of Great Britain, to seek con- 
cessions for her subjects in that 
part of Persia not specially re- 
served under II. to British 
influence. 

The result of I. is not only 
British definite withdrawal 
from the northern section of 
Persia, where it may be freely 
admitted that Russian trade 
and influence are now pre- 
dominant, but also to abandon 
the existing British predomin- 
ance in Isphahan, Yezd, and 
other central and southern 
localities, where Russia has so 
far failed to establish herself. 
The result of II. is to confirm 
as within the British sphere 
of influence a territory in which 
the British position is, from 
contiguity with India, natur- 
ally strong, and where, not- 
withstanding all her efforts, 
Russia had been unable to 
establish herself. By I. much 


of vital importance is lost; by 


II. nothing is gained; by 
IIL. important existing advan- 
tages are deliberately thrown 
away. 

The result of III. is self- 
evident, in that it permits the 
unhampered extension of Rus- 
sian influence to the Bakhtiari 
country and Arabistan, where 
the population have always 
been friendly to England, and 
to the Karun river, where, as 
a result of long and patient 
efforts and considerable expen- 
diture of money, British traders 
had established a practical 
monopoly. Further, it clearly 
permits Russia to construct a 
railway from the north to any 
port on the Persian Gulf west 
of Banderabbas. The know- 
ledge of what has happened to 
our trade in the north of Persia 
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should surely have prevented 
British statesmen from expos- 
ing our trade in the south to 
similar dangers; and, more- 
over, had they held their hands, 
it is quite possible that present 
financial straits might have 
prevented Russia from continu- 
ing her financial assistance to 
the bankers, traders, and others 
who have been till now her 
successful political agents. A 
breathing -time was in view, 
during which, particularly with 
the sympathy of the Persian 
people, some lost ground in the 
north might have been re- 
gained. Instead, however, of 
profiting by the opportunity, 
the whole of the south, and 
even Bushire, have been handed 
over to the tender mercies of 
Russian concessionaires. Fin- 
ally, and of very special im- 
portance, we must note the 
fact that the only possible pro- 
longation of the Bagdad rail- 
way by a suitable route to 
India through Hanikin, Hama- 
dam, Isphahan, and Yezd, is 
now closed to British enter- 
prise. It only remains for 
Russia to come to terms with 
Germany to enable her to ac- 
quire complete control over the 
sole railroad route from West- 
ern Europe to India. By their 
inability to make up their 
minds to some practical solu- 
tion of the question of British 
interests in the Bagdad rail- 
way, our politicians have em- 
bittered Germany, and even 
annoyed our French friends, 
who realise that valuable time 
and opportunities have been 
lost. What will they say to 
our action in gratuitously in- 
troducing fresh complications 
by deliberately sacrificing to 
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Russia the interests of all other 
parties ? 

With reference to IV. and 
V., we may call attention to 
&@ minor point, namely, that 
whilst the ‘‘revenues of Far- 
sistan” are recognised as de- 
voted to the service of the 
loans concluded with the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, no 
attempt is made to define the 
area of Farsistan, and all who 
have had occasion to follow 
negotiations with Persia are 
aware that such a definition 
is much required, and has before 
now been sought without satis- 
factory result. 

In concluding our survey of 
the effect in Persia of the 
Convention, we must again 
refer to its serious influence on 
the sentiments of the Persian 
people towards Great Britain. 
The Persians, like other Orien- 
tal peoples, had thoroughly 
realised that, as the result of 
the Japanese war, the arrogant 
pretensions of Russia to a high- 
handed control of affairs in Cen- 
tral Asia had received a check 
from which recovery will cer- 
tainly be very difficult. The 
result had been the rapid 
growth of a feeling of political 
freedom and independence and 
of liberal sentiment in Persia, 
which, in spite of extravagances 
at the outset, might have led 
to a material improvement in 
the social and economic condi- 
tion of that distracted country. 
That such a prospect, whilst 
distasteful to Russia, would 
surely be pleasing to England, 
was assumed as a matter of 
course by all Persian leaders 
of liberal thought; but no 
sooner has the movement in 
favour of liberal ideas begun 
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to take practical shape than, 
to the intense astonishment 
and disgust of the whole 
Persian people, England turns 
her back on Persian aspira- 
tions and joins hands with 
Russia in a partition of the 
country. 

Russian prestige had latterly 
suffered severely in Persia, and 
British prestige was corres- 
pondingly rising, and rising on 
the sure basis of popular esteem 
and goodwill. By a stroke of 
the pen our diplomatists, be- 
sides sacrificing immediate 
material advantages, have re- 
stored Russian prestige, and 
dealt an almost irreparable 
blow to that of England. 

Turning to the situation in 
Afghanistan prior to the agree- 
ment with Russia, it was on 
the whole more favourable to 
British interests than at any 
date since Lord Mayo received 
Shere Ali at the Umballa Dur- 
bar, although some two years 
previously relations had been 
ve far from satisfactory. 
When Habibullah Khan suc- 
ceeded his father Abdurrahman 
Khan as Ameer, he replied very 
satisfactorily to the congratul- 
ations of the Indian Viceroy, 
and it was confidently expected 
that he would at an early date 
accept the Viceroy’s invitation 
to pay a visit te India. The 
position of a new Ameer is, 
however, always somewhat in- 
secure, and Habibullah soon 
found that a strong party was 
intriguing against him infavour 
of a youthful brother, the fav- 
ourite son of his late father ; 
whilst the attitude of his next 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was 
at least doubtful. In such cir- 
cumstances it was clearly im- 
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possible for Habibullah to leave 
Cabul; but, apparently in 
response to repeated invita- 
tions to himself, he finally re- 
solved to show his goodwill 
by sending his son to visit 
the Viceroy in Calcutta. The 
period following Habibullah’s 
succession had, however, been 
marked by constant unpleasant 
incidents on the frontier, and a 
distinctly hostile attitude on 
the part of the Afghan frontier 
authorities, and no redress or 
serious apology was offered 
from Cabul. Although it is 
perfectly possible, and indeed 
somewhat probable, that, know- 
ing the anti-foreign feeling 
among his people, the Ameer 
did not dare to punish the mis- 
deeds of his frontier officers 
until he was securely estab- 
lished on his throne, the pre- 
vailing conditions were a 
natural cause of uneasiness to 
the Government of India; and 
whilst the correspondence be- 
tween the Viceroy and the 
Ameer has not been made 
public, the latter has himself 
since said sufficient to justify 
the assumption that invita- 
tions to visit India were some- 
what impatiently and tactlessly 
pressed upon him until he be- 
came suspicious and annoyed. 
We know, at all events, that 
the Government of India came 
to the conclusion that some 
decisive step was necessary to 
clear up the situation, and that 
during Lord Ampthill’s Vice- 
royalty Sir Louis Dane was 
sent to Cabul at the head of an 
important Mission, to endeav- 
our to arrive at a direct under- 
standing with the Ameer on 
frontier and other important 
questions. 
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It is by no means clear that 
the Ameer was really pleased 
to receive the Mission, and in 
spite of the adroitness and tact 
displayed by Sir Louis Dane, 
it is quite possible that, but 
for the disastrous defeat of 
the Russians in Manchuria, 
he would have fared badly. 
In any case, the Mission was a 
failure as regards practical re- 
sults. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at; for, if we may judge 
by the nature of the circum- 
stances and what has since 
transpired, the proposals which 
Sir Louis Dane was authorised 
to make are not likely to have 
been satisfactory to the Ameer. 
Had it been suggested that in 
view of Russian weakness in 
Central Asia, which was at the 
time much more serious than 
was supposed either in St 
Petersburg or in Europe gen- 
erally, he might, if assured 
of British support, have been 
very willing to enter into a 
definite alliance, and to as- 
sume a very independent, or 
even openly hostile, attitude 
towards Russia; but if mere- 
ly requested to settle frontier 
questions and offer repara- 
tion for the hostile acts of 
frontier officials, and to enter 
into negotiations for the con- 
tinuance of the limited support 
which had been accorded to his 
father, he would have to take 
into account the strong anti- 
foreign sentiment and preju- 
dices of the majority of the 
Sirdars: moreover, as already 
mentioned, even before the 
arrival of the Mission he ap- 
peared to have been annoyed 
at the attitude of the Indian 
Government. Fortunately, the 
Mission was able to get away 
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without any overt breach of 
good relations, and there the 
matter rested until, under a 
new Viceroy, a more definite- 
ly encouraging policy was 
adopted, and having secured 
his position at home the Ameer 
paid the long-talked-of visit to 
India. Thanks chiefly to the 
tact and courtesy of Lord Minto 
and Lord Kitchener, and also, 
it must be admitted, to the 
extraordinary deference shown 
to the Ameer, the visit was a 
complete success, at least so far 
as putting him into thorough 
good- humour, and also as 
affording the opportunity for 
@ much appreciated object- 
lesson on the resources of India 
and the power of the Govern- 
ment. The result was that, as 


already stated, relations with 
Afghanistan were on an ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory footing, 
when the news of the agree- 


ment with Russia must have 
come on the Ameer and his 
Sirdars with the astounding 
effect of a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky. 

We may examine the Articles 
of the Convention referring 
directly to Afghanistan. 
Article I. declares that Great 
Britain “has no intention of 
changing the political status 
of Afghanistan”—there is no 
corresponding declaration on 
the part of Russia; further, 
the Russian Government “re- 
cognised Afghanistan as out- 
side the sphere of Russian 
influence,”—but this is by no 
means the first similar recogni- 
tion, and yet Russian intrigues 
in Afghanistan have never 
ceased. Nothing practical ap- 
pears to have been gained so 
far. Next, Russia undertakes 
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that “all political relations 
with Afghanistan shall be con- 
ducted through his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government,” and 
also “not to send any agents 
unto Afghanistan”: these, 
though making no change in 
existing official arrangements, 
are proper stipulations, which, 
however, judging by past ex- 
perience, are not very likely 
to be observed. But the worst 
feature of this Article lies ‘in 
the second paragraph: the 
British Government “engages 
to exercise their influence in 
Afghanistan only in a pacific 
sense, and they will not them- 
selves take, nor encourage 
Afghanistan to take, any 
measure threatening Russia.” 
This is splendidly ambiguous, 
even for a diplomatic docu- 
ment; but when occasion 
arises, the Russian reading 
will certainly be that India can 
in future take no measures 
suggestive of force to defend 
her rights on the Afghan 
frontier: she is tied to pacific 
methods. Similarly, if Russia 
again encroaches on the Af- 
ghan frontier, as she has done 
in the past, Great Britain is 
not to encourage Afghanistan 
to take any measures in self- 
defence. To any one who knows 
the situation on the Russian 
and Indian frontiers of Afghan- 
istan, these stipulations are too 
grotesque, unless drafted by 
an enemy of England with a 
sufficient knowledge of local 
conditions to know how best to 
prejudice her interests. All 
we can say is—‘ Remember 
Penjdeh!” There British pacific 
influence restrained the Af- 
ghans from strengthening their 
position against an advance of 
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Russian forces, which “ meant 
nothing,” until all was ready 
to drive the Afghans out. The 
Russians have not forgotten 
the result of the limitation to 
pacific influence at Penjdeh. 
Our British negotiators would 
appear never to have heard of 
an incident which ruined our 
prestige’ in Afghanistan, and 
was the cause of ceaseless diffi- 
culties for many years after- 
wards. 

Article II. seems in itself 
entirely unobjectionable. It 
merely confirms a previous sur- 
render to the demands of Habi- 
bullah Khan, registering the 
fact that the agreement made 
personally and conditionally 
with the father, Abdurrahman 
Khan, had, wisely or unwisely, 
been admitted as binding us 
in similar obligations to the 
son. It may be observed that 
there is no public evidence 
of any quid pro quo having 
been obtained for this very 
important concession to the 
present Ameer. 

Article III., stipulating that 
the Russian and Afghan fron- 
tier authorities “may establish 
direct relations with each other 
for the settlement of local ques- 
tions of a non-political charac- 
ter,” gives away in afew words 
all that which we have spent 
many millions sterling in fight- 
ing against since we drove 
Shere Ali out of Cabul. Rus- 
sian agents, whether under the 
guise of scientists, geographers, 
customs officials, sanitary 
authorities, or traders, are all 
political agents, and every fron- 
tier question can easily and will 
certainly, if considered desir- 
able, speedily take a political 
character. And who is to cry 
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“halt” at any particular mo- 
ment in the process of develop- 
ment from an ordinary local to 
an important political ques- 
tion? Undoubtedly the need 
has been strongly felt of author- 
ised channels of communication 
between Russian and Afghan 
frontier officials; but if Russia 
had been sincere in the matter, 
it would have been easy to 
establish British consuls and 
consular agents at the points 
where the few trade - routes 
cross the Russian and Afghan 
frontiers. 

Article IV. not only admits 
every opportunity for Russian 
traders (7.e., political agents in 
disguise) to penetrate into Af- 
ghanistan, but also accepts the 
idea of the future establishment 
in the country of “commer- 
cial agents,”—in other words, 
of political officers, styled “ com- 
mercial agents” for the sake of 
appearances. We find no re- 
ciprocal arrangement to admit 
British-Indian trade into Bok- 
hara and the Khanates, which 
still remain closed by a pro- 
hibitive customs tariff. 

The final Article V. stipu- 
lates that the “ arrangements 
will only come into force when 
his Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall have notified to the 
Russian Government the con- 
sent of the Ameer (deprived 
of the recently accorded and 
much appreciated prefix “ His 
Majesty ”) to the terms stipu- 
lated above. It is very diffi- 
cult to forecast the attitude of 
the Ameer when these pro- 
posals are officially placed be- 
fore him. Only one thing is 
certain—he and his people will 
be filled with indignation and 
contempt for the Government 
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which, in their opinion, has not 
only betrayed them, but has 
also submitted without cause 
to a hereditary and irrecon- 
cilable foe. It is possible that 
the Ameer—who will surely, 
after his open appreciation of 
his reception in India, dread 
being suspected by his Sirdars 
of complicity in the transaction 
—may decline to recognise the 
arrangement, and leave us in a 
worse position than before we 
had failed in an attempt to 
satisfy Russian ambitions. It is 
equally possible that, persuaded 
of the folly of trusting England, 
even when all circumstances 
are in her favour, he may def- 
initely, though certainly reluct- 
antly, finally cast in his lot 
with Russia. That he should 
accept the arrangement in good 
faith to both England and Rus- 
sia is beyond the wildest dream 
of possibility. 

The last section of the Con- 
vention concerns Thibet. We 
may briefly consider the posi- 
tion before the Convention. 
As the result of reliable in- 
formation that the Grand 
Lama had fallen completely 
under the influence of a Rus- 
sian political agent, a Buddhist 
from Eastern Siberia named 
Dorjieff, and of the obstinate 
refusal of the Thibetans to 
fulfil their treaty obligations 
on the Sikkim frontier and 
elsewhere, or to take the 
slightest notice of communi- 
cations from the Government 
of India on the subject, 
it was resolved to send a 
Mission with an escort over 
the frontier to demand atten- 
tion and to negotiate. The 
Mission was treated with that 
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mixture of politeness and con- 
tumely so thoroughly under- 
stood by Orientals, and after 
spending some months on 
Thibetan territory without 
arriving even at a commence- 
ment of negotiations, it was 
withdrawn, and immediately 
followed by an armed ex- 
pedition under General Mac- 
donald through the Chumbi 
valley to Gyantse, an im- 
portant mart in the centre 
of the country. The expedi- 
tion was accompanied by 
Colonel (now Sir F.) Young- 
husband, a political officer. 
No greater results were 
achieved at Gyantse than by 
the original Mission, and after 
a treacherous, but fortunately 
unsuccessful, attack, which 
showed that stronger meas- 
ures were necessary, orders 
were given to advance on 
Lhassa, the capital, to force 
the Thibetans to terms. 
Thanks to the organising 
powers of General Macdonald, 
the difficult task was accom- 
plished and Lhassa safely 
reached, but not before the 
Lama, under the guidance of 
Dorjieff, had fied beyond the 
frontier to Urga. The Chinese 
authorities also retired before 
the arrival of the British. 
Once relieved of the presence 
of the Russian agent and of 
the Chinese, and noting that 
the British force attacked 
nobody, destroyed nothing, 
and scrupulously paid for all 
provisions, &c., the Thibetans 
were not slow in recognising 
the force as their deliverers 
from both Russians and 
Chinese, and they were quite 
ready to come to terms on the 
L 
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basis of the payment of a rea- 
sonable contribution towards 
the expenses of the expedi- 
tion, and the surrender of the 
Chumbi valley, which is not 
inhabited by Thibetans, and 
had no value in their eyes, but 
is all-important to facilitate 
the entry into Thibet from 
India. All seemed for the 
best, when the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which had pre- 
viously stated that they had 
no interest in a country not 
even contiguous with their 
frontiers, suddenly demanded 
assurances as to our future 
intentions with regard to 
Thibet. These, wisely or un- 
wisely, were promptly given, 
including an undertaking not 
to take any Thibetan territory 
or to interfere in the internal 
administration of the country. 
The present Convention not 
only confirms our obligations 
in this respect, but goes some- 
what further, for it expressly 
reaffirms the subjection of the 
miserable Thibetans to the 
Chinese authorities, from whom 
they vainly imagined that they 
had been freed: it also puts 
Russia on absolutely equal 
terms with Great Britain in 
Thibet; and further, in the 
Annex, deprives us of the right 
of enforcing, as regards the 
Chumbi valley, the accepted 
conditions of our agreement 
with Thibet, without the con- 
sent of Russia! Such condi- 
tions having been accepted by 
a responsible British Ministry, 
we can only be astonished at 
the moderation of the Russians 
in not insisting on even more 
objectionable conditions. The 
Russians played solely for re- 








habilitation of their prestige 
in Asia, and they have been 
allowed to win. 

We have dealt with the 
political effects of the Con- 
vention as regards Thibet, but 
there is another and most im- 
portant aspect for considera- 
tion, namely, that dealt with 
in Clause IV. concerning com- 
mercial enterprise. By this 
clause England and Russia 
mutually engage “neither to 
seek nor to obtain, whether for 
themselves or their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, 
roads, telegraphs, and mines or 
other rights in Thibet.” There 
is no need to enlarge on the 
effects of this stipulation. The 
words of the Convention speak 
for themselves. Russia had no 
footing or legitimate interest 
in Thibet. We had spent 
blood and money to establish 
ourselves, and even if extra- 
ordinary self-abnegation had 
minimised the political ad- 
vantages well within our 
grasp, we might at least have 
hoped for some compensation 
in the development of an im- 
portant trade and the ex- 
ploiting of mineral resources. 
Russia cried “ Hands off!” and 
having every advantage and 
possibility of maintaining our 
position, we have tamely sub- 
mitted. Well may our traders 
complain that their Govern- 
ment never intervenes except 
to prejudice their interests. 

Taking the Convention as a 
whole, it is abundantly clear 
that, having the game entirely 
in our hands, we have sur- 
rendered every political and 
commercial advantage we en- 


joyed. And for what purpose? 
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THE LEADER OF THE UNIONISTS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


It is with the utmost satis- 
faction that we notice the in- 
creasing strength and perfect 
union of the Tory party. Re- 
solved upon a policy of prud- 
ent construction, determined to 
thwart the revolutionary de- 
signs of the present Govern- 
ment, it is unanimously agreed 
in purpose as in tactics. The 
candid declaration of policy 
made by Mr Balfour at Bir- 
mingham has been accepted 
and reinforced by Lord Lans- 
downe. The speeches lately 
delivered in Scotland by the 
Leader of the Unionists in the 
House of Lords were informed 
with the spirit of confidence. 
No more damaging indictment 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s Government has been 
made, even by Lord Rosebery. 
Wisely supplementing Mr Bal- 
four’s recent speeches, Lord 
Lansdowne not merely discussed 
Tariff Reform and Socialism, 
but warmly defended the House 
of Lords, and castigated with 
what severity he might the 
flippant idleness of the policy 
pursued by the Radicals in Ire- 
land. If any proof were needed 
that the Unionists had other 
ends in view besides Fiscal 
Reform, which still holds the 
first place, a comparison of 
Lord Lansdowne’s speeches 
with Mr Balfour’s would fur- 
nish it abundantly. Between 
them they have traversed the 
whole field of statesmanship, 
and have declared with all 
the clarity of eloquence that 
the interests of the party are, 





like the taxation which they 
propose, various and wide- 
spread. 

Lord Lansdowne’s appear- 
ance upon a public platform is 
always the signal for dishon- 
est and infamous attack; and 
though he needs no defence 
at our hands, something must 
be said to his assailants. Dr 
Macnamara professes himself 
amazed, after “calmly review- 
ing Lord Lansdowne’s record 
during the months leading to 
the Boer War,” that his lord- 
ship “had the hardihood to 
ask the people of this country 
ever again to believe in him as 
a wise leader of public affairs.” 
Had Dr Macnamara reviewed 
that record “calmly,” he could 
not have spoken as he did. 
And there is less excuse for his 
insolence, because the record is 
plainly accessible, even to Dr 
Macnamara, in a Government 
blue-book. Blue- books, no 
doubt, are repugnant to the 
zealous Radical, who prefers 
sentiment to knowledge. But 
the zealous Radical who will 
not take the trouble to read 
“minutes of evidence” should 
not boast of “calm reviews.” 
That Lord Lansdowne neg- 
lected no counsel given him by 
his military advisers, that he 
made all preparations which 
knowledge and energy could 
suggest, that he was hampered 
in his design by “political 
reasons” alone,—these are 
matters of history. And yet 
demagogues, incapable of calm 
review or calm reflection, will 
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go on repeating what is untrue 
until the end of time. 

It is not the falsehood of 
such statements as these that 
amazes us,—we expect noth- 
ing save a careless handling of 
the truth from Dr Macnamara 
and his colleagues: it is their 
hypocrisy. Had the Radical 
party before and after the 
outbreak of war clamoured 
that nothing should be left un- 
done which should make victory 
swift and certain, it might claim 
the right to criticise the con- 
duct of Lord Lansdowne, when 
it had overcome its distaste for 
research. But in the moment 
of danger it clamoured only 
for the triumph of its country’s 
foes; and now that the danger 
is past it would be wise to hide 
its traitorous head in silent 
shame. Never was a “record,” 
to use Dr Macnamara’s word, 
more bravely unbroken. The 
eminent leader of the party, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, “saw no reason for mili- 
tary preparations” a few 
weeks before the Boers com- 
mitted their first act of aggres- 
sion, thus differing completely 
from Lord Lansdowne, as a 
very brief study of the blue- 
book will suggest; and when 
once the war was engaged, the 
Radicals proudly and publicly 
showed their sympathy with 
Mr Kruger. In accordance 
with the true definition of 
treachery, they gave comfort to 
England’s enemies; and that 
nothing might be lacking to 
their ignoble achievement, they 
insulted the soldiers, their 
countrymen, who were fight- 
ing their country’s battle on 
the stricken field. There is, 





in brief, no crime against 
patriotism and decent citizen- 
ship of which they were not 
guilty. Notorious while they 
live, they will presently be 
nailed, as a warning to others, 
upon the barn-door of history. 
Meanwhile there is one thing 
which those who serve under 
Radical leadership, or share 
Radical councils, may not do: 
they may not criticise the 
action of Ministers who, with 
loyal devotion and hampered 
by a disloyal Opposition, as- 
sured an ultimate victory to 
the arms of England. 

Lord Lansdowne, as we have 
said, needs no defence. The 
many years he has spent in 
watching over the interests of 
England are a sufficient reply 
to his assailants. Canada has 
known him, and India. As 
Viceroy he achieved such a 
triumph in practical adminis- 
tration as is given to few. 
During his term of office in 
India the area of actual irri- 
gation was increased by nearly 
two million acres, the famine 
codes were revised with the 
utmost success, some four 
thousand miles of new railway 
lines were opened for traffic. 
And while no practical details 
escaped him, while by the 
exercise of a simple tact he 
was able to soften the asperi- 
ties of caste and religion, he 
neglected nothing which should 
safeguard our Indian Empire. 
It is thus that Mr G. W. 
Forrest, the historian of India, 
sums up the results of his 
energetic reign. 

“The relations between the Gov- 


ernment of India,” wrote Mr Forrest, 
“and the great States which are our 























neighbours, have been placed on a 
closer and more solid basis ; the wild 
tribes on our borders have been taught 
that crime and disorder will not be 
tolerated ; the loyalty of the feud- 
atory chiefs has been strengthened by 
friendly intercourse ; the Empire has 
been made secure from foreign attack 
by the construction of important mili- 
tary works and improvements in our 
military system.” 


Are not these things a rea- 
sonable cause of gratitude? 
Do they not make it certain 
that Lord Lansdowne will 
never appeal in vain to the 
trust and confidence of his 
countrymen ? 

And even now the tale of 
his service is not told. After 
the resignation of Lord Salis- 
bury, he worthily upheld the 
lofty traditions of our foreign 
policy. Few statesmen, indeed, 
have maintained abroad the 
dignity of England with a 
better success than Lord Lans- 
downe, and he leads the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords 
with the authority which is 
the result only of a long and 
triumphant career. As an ora- 
tor, he is at once courageous 
and convincing. A master of 
attack, he puts irony before 
vituperation, and is one among 
the most mercilessly damaging 
critics of his opponents in either 
House. Nor does he forget, 
with the false shame which is 
the mark of some of his order, 
that he is a Peer of the Realm. 
In Scotland he made a just and 
spirited defence of his House. 
This apologia pro domo sua was 
wise and wisely timed. The 
tub-thumpers have long made 
merry with the House of Lords. 
As Lord Lansdowne pointed 
out, Mr Lloyd - George — not 
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the Minister of conciliation, 
but the Welsh rhetorician, who 
knows so well how to inflame 
his countrymen by what Mr 
Balfour once called his “dull 
brutalities”— lately declared 
that the House of Lords must 
not speak of trade, of which it 
knew nothing. On the other 
hand, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has assured his friends 
that the Lords have no right 
to discuss questions concerning 
land, because they know too 
much aboutit. Thus ignorance 
and knowledge are alike im- 
puted to them for crimes, and 
they may be assured of error 
whichever way they turn, what- 
ever policy they advocate. 
And yet a Cabinet whose 
members become inarticulate 
with fury when they contem- 
plate the Upper House, refuses 
to abolish it, and is proud to 
add to its number. Now, this 
attack on the House of Lords 
is the logical sequence of the 
last election. A vast Radical 
majority in the Commons 
House always overrates its 
own importance and clamours 
for revolution. After the 
passage of the first Reform 
Bill, there was precisely the 
same situation as exists to-day. 
The cry was then raised on all 
hands, “ Down with the House 
of Lords!” And the House of 
Lords survived, and will sur- 
vive. But what is the Rad- 
ical’s grievance against the 
Second Chamber? Merely 
that it prevents him from 
pulling down the structure 
of Empire as rapidly and 
wantonly as he could wish. 
There is one gag which never 
fails him. At the first hint 
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of revision or conflict, he 
murmurs triumphantly, “The 
will of the people must pre- 
vail.” He declines to explain 
what this will is or how he 
discovered it, and we may 
safely conclude that it is 
nothing more nor less than a 
reflection of his own prejudice. 
He bases his arrogance upon 
the supposition that the Gov- 
ernment of England is a rep- 
resentative government, and 
that he himself, in some occult 
fashion, is carrying out the 
will and obeying the mandate 
of abstract wisdom. 

There could not be a more 
absurd fallacy. No country— 
least of all England—has ever 
known the curse or blessing of 
@ representative government. 
Our House of Commons is 
chosen by accident—in the 
present instance by the acci- 
dent of a pictorial falsehood. 
We may boast of representa- 
tive government when each 
member of the electorate exer- 
cises the same power, when a 
vote in Ireland is no longer 
worth twenty times a vote in 
England, when equal electoral 
areas are represented each by 
a single member, when the 
minority is permitted to speak 
with a voice precisely com- 
mensurate with its import- 
ance. When these things 
happen, then the demagogue 
may brag, if he dare, that 
he holds in the hollow of 
his hand the will of the 
people. As it is, Mr Asquith 
and the Prime Minister rep- 
resent nothing but themselves ; 
and they do that very ill indeed, 
because neither the one nor the 
other dare say what he thinks. 
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They have both put their con- 
sciences into the pockets of 
others, and it is not surprising 
that they find the greatest 
comfort in catchwords. 

And when they are wearied 
of mandates, the Radicals tell 
us that the House of Lords 
is damned because it is illog- 
ical. This statement, also, is 
wholly unfounded. The House 
of Lords is firmly estab- 
lished upon a basis of logic. 
The hereditary principle is the 
only principle of life which 
may be boldly accepted. That - 
there are exceptions to the 
principle, or rather that the 
working of the principle evades 
us, is obvious. But if you in- 
sist upon logic, why should 
you reject for men and accept 
for horses the advantages of 
good blood? And if logic be 
desired, how in reason shall 
you justify the House of 
Commons—a House elected to 
perform the difficult art of 
government by men to whom 
the very rudiments of that 
art are unknown? The theory 
of popular government is based 
upon & worship of ignorance— 
upon that and nothing else. 
It supposes that the opinion 
of the fool is worth more 
than the opinion of the wise 
man. And from this suppo- 
sition proceeds much of the 
hostility which the Radical 
feels for the House of Lords. 
He deems it a cardinal sin 
that a man should discuss 
that which he understands. 
Lord Lansdowne ridiculed this 
fallacy with excellent force. 


“Supposing the House of Lords,” 
said he, “is a House of landlords, is 
that any reason why we should be 
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denied the right of expressing an 
opinion with regard to questions 
atfecti land tenure in this country? 
When kers talk to us about 
banking, or lawyers about law, or 
soldiers and sailors about the Army 
’ and Navy, we do not refuse to listen 
to them upon the ground that the 
are talking about things as to whic 
they are too well informed ; and why 
the poor House of Lords should not 
et a hearing on the land questions 
use it contains a good many land- 
owners in its ranks, I for one am 
unable to perceive.” 


The Radical is quite able 
to perceive a sound excuse for 
this folly. He is certain that 
he can govern the country far 
better with a flood of tears, and 
with what he believes to be 
a good heart, than with the 
profound knowledge of all the 
ages. There remains another 
reason why it would be rash, 
even from the Radical’s point 
of view, to weaken our Second 
Chamber. The House of Com- 
mons does not realise how much 
it depends upon, how much it 
owes to, the House of Lords. 
No bold scheme of legislation, 
no reckless tampering with 
land tenures and time -hon- 
oured institutions, would have 
a chance of passing through 
the Commons, were it not for 
the wholesome restraint exer- 
cised by the Lords. It is true 
that the Lords, obedient to 
their duty, are still able to 
check the foolish temerity of 
the Lower House. But if the 
Lords were not there, an hon- 
est timidity would strangle our 
Prime Minister’s splendid ex- 
periments in their cradle. And 
then what a plight would be 
his! He could not go to the 
country and boast of the boons 
which he would have given to 
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the people, if he had not been 
thwarted by the wicked, insol- 
ent, self-indulgent peers ! 

It is a clear symptom of 
public opinion that the audience 
at Edinburgh, which received 
Lord Lansdowne with enthus- 
iasm from beginning to end, 
reserved its loudest cheers for 
his brief reference to Tariff 
Reform. The brevity of the 
reference did but enhance its 
clarity. 


“T believe,” he said, “that the 
people of this country are deeply 
convinced that new sources of rev- 
enue are indispensable, if we are to 
meet the new demands to which we 
are being exposed. . . . I believe this 
country wishes us to have more re 
than we have lately shown for the 
interests of the producer. . . . I be- 
lieve our eye wish that our Govern- 
ment should be made stronger to deal 
with foreign countries, in order that 
the barriers which are raised in all 

of the world may, if — be 
roken down by mutually advan- 
tageous bargains. And, finally, I be- 
lieve that the people of this country 
wish that its Government should 
keep an eye — our great Colonial 
markets, and should take timely steps 
to prevent those markets passing 
away from us beyond recall.’ 
Nothing could be more lucid or 
more explicit than this state- 
ment. It covers the same 
ground which Mr Balfour 
covered at Birmingham. It 
is a profession of the same 
faith. It leaves no room for 
misunderstanding or for doubt. 
It points to an ideal of fiscal 
policy to which the Unionist 
party hopes to attain. And so 
conspicuous is the good faith of 
our opponents, so clear their 
perception of what is passing 
before their eyes, that Mr 
Asquith has already confided 
to an audience at Aberdeen 
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that the Unionists have neither 
unity of purpose nor a com- 
mon spirit. We cannot too 
loudly rejoice in this wilful 
blindness. There is no need to 
fear an enemy who refuses to 
see from which quarter the 
attack is coming upor him. 

The present Government, 
however, is as blind to its own 
duties as to the spirit of its 
opponents. It has completely 
forgotten the simple fact that 
the business of a Government 
is to govern. At any rate, it 
refuses to govern Ireland, on 
the simple plea that the agita- 
tors who pretend to represent 
Ireland in Westminster do not 
wish it, and attempts to divert 
the attention of the country 
from its impotence by loudly 
attacking the House of Lords. 
But the attempt is vain. 
An honest opposition cannot 
so easily be turned from the 
scent. There was no better 
passage in Lord Lansdowne’s 
recent speeches than that in 
which he denounced the Gov- 
ernment’s criminal neglect of 
Ireland. “ During the last two 
years,” said he, “no failure has 
been more deplorable than the 
failure tomaintainlaw and order 
in Ireland.” He asked his audi- 
ence to contrast the condition 
of that country at this moment 
with the condition in which it 
was left when Mr Walter Long 
ceased to be Chief Secretary. 
The modern methods of crime 
and intimidation are, to use the 
words of an Irish judge, “in- 
distinguishable from highway 
robbery.” “In brief,” said Lord 
Lansdowne— 


“you have in Ireland at this mo- 
ment a state of siege, and you have, 
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I am sorry to say, complete immunity 
for the perpetrators of these crimes. 
It is impossible to get evidence ; the 
local benches refuse to do their duty ; 
the juries refuse to convict in the face 
of the clearest evidence; and the 
disease is spreading week after week. 
These things are not taking place in 
Morocco or Macedonia. They are 
taking place in the United Kingdom.” 


Were they taking place in 
Macedonia, every Radical in the 
country would be bleating of 
oppression. But Ireland, for 
the Radical, is an arena of poli- 
tics, and lies far outside the 
region of good and evil, hard- 
ship or prosperity. And what 
are the hardships which Ireland 
suffers, that a handful of Radical 
members may not break their 
pledges? By the driving of 
cattle a great industry is being 
destroyed, and as the only real 
troubles of Ireland are financial, 
this hardship cannot be exag- 
gerated. Two years ago, as 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out, 
live-stock to the value of four- 
teen million pounds was ex- 
ported from Ireland to England. 
Is it not worth while to save so 
profitable an industry at the 
expense of a few votes? And 
the indirect injury caused by 
the monstrous expedient urged 
by Mr Ginnell and his friends 
is seen in the growing con- 
tempt for the law and its ad- 
ministration. What has the 
Government done to check the 
universal lawlessness? It has 
sent Mr Birrell to Ireland, in 
the vain hope that he may 
stem the tide of crime with a 
phrase or two. The enterprise 
forced upon Canute by his 
courtiers was nothing compared 
with this. And Mr Birrell is 
more pitifully helpless even 


























than Canute. He doesn’t care 
what happens, and if he did care 
it would be much the same. 
“T cannot always be denounc- 
ing these deeds,” he murmurs 
sadly. Of course he cannot. 
It is not his business to 
denounce them. He should 
put a stop to them. But 
that would ruffle the temper 
of Mr Redmond, and for Mr 
Redmond Mr Birrell has a 
proper respect. And the con- 
sequence is that the law is 
laughed at. The whole ques- 
tion was put by the Court the 
other day in a nutshell. 


“The Lord Chief-Justice,” said 
Lord Lansdowne, “in dignified lang- 
uage, asked the Attorney-General 
whether he was going to content him- 
self with bringing these subordinate 
criminals before the Court, and 
whether he was not going to do any- 
thing to interfere with the action of 
the principals in these crimes. What 
was the answer of the Attorney- 
General? He said, ‘Oh, that raises 
a political question,’ and he admitted 
not obscurely that his political chiefs 
did not desire that the instigator of 
those crimes should be interfered 
with.” 

Was there ever a more 
shameful acknowledgment of 
impotence? or a more open 
confession of the shams of 
politics? Levity and cynicism 
can go no further ; at least we 
should have believed so, had 
we not seen Mr Birrell’s com- 
plaint that the graziers did 
not help the police sufficiently 
to defend their cattle. The 
explanation of the graziers’ 
diffidence is simple enough. 
Having been robbed, with the 
full knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, they do not under- 
stand why they should be 
murdered as well. And in 
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this “political question” one 
party to the dispute has been 
entirely forgotten. What of 
the poor beasts? Will not the 
Government, which ignores the 
industries of Ireland, and will 
let her citizens be robbed with 
impunity, do something to 
defend them from suffering? 
As a correspondent in ‘The 
Times’ reminds us, there is 
a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, which 
might succeed where Mr 
Birrell has failed. Though the 
farmers be dismissed as not 
worth helping, will nobody feel 
indignant at “the true picture 
of cattle and sheep driven for 
many miles along desolate 
roads, and ultimately found 
in an exhausted and starved 
condition, the sheep in some 
cases scarcely able to totter 
along”? 

On the question of social 
reform Lord Lansdowne is in 
complete agreement with Mr 
Balfour. He is sternly opposed 
to any scheme of old age 
pensions, which is universal 
and non-contributing. He has 
a natural distrust of a policy 
which at a single blow will 
pauperise thousands of decent 
men and women, will destroy 
all sense of individual responsi- 
bility, will throw a_ heavy 
burden of taxation upon a class 
already overtaxed, will inevit- 
ably lower wages, and will 
enormously increase the num- 
ber of unemployed. The 
champions of Socialism and 
indiscriminate philanthropy re- 
fuse to understand that you 
cannot use the same shilling 
twice. If the shilling be given 
as @ dole, it can be paid also 
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as wages; and if twenty 
millions a-year is to be spent 
in outdoor relief, that twenty 
millions will be capital with- 
drawn from honourable indus- 
tries. Indeed, it is difficult 
to understand the monstrous 
recklessness of our present 
governors. They must surely, 
in their levity, realise the 
danger and wickedness of their 
schemes. And they pursue 
them, all the same, because 
they believe that in their pur- 
suit lies their best, their only, 
chance of getting votes. Old 
age pensions, in truth, are 
the base of a vast pyramid 
of bribery. The citizen, what- 
ever his career, is to be 
the recipient of doles, and in 
return he will confirm the 
Radicals in the tenure of their 
offices for life. The same bribe 
is offered to Englishmen which 
was offered to the Athenians; 
and if it be accepted England 
will perish, as Athens perished, 


of self-interest and lack of 
patriotism. 

But we have good hopes that 
these schemes, bred of flippancy 
and cynicism, will be defeated. 
We have taken the first step 
necessary for their defeat. A 
solid party, old - fashioned 
enough to have faith in per- 
sonal independence and national 
respect for the law, is organised 
to combat the fatal policy of 
doles and lawlessness. In spite 
of Mr Asquith, that party is 
possessed by unity of purpose 
and a common spirit. With Mr 
Balfour to lead it, and with 
Lord Lansdowne to fight its 
battle in the House of Lords, 
it is already assured of victory. 
And there is none who takes a 
pride in his country, none who 
believes that an honest reform 
of our tariffs is not better than 
a blatant confession of universal 
beggary, that will not do all 
which lies in his power to 
hasten the hour of victory. 
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